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GODOWSKY 


MASTER PIANIST—MASTER INTERPRETER 





MUSICAL COURIER 








sna 


MUSICAL AND 


AGENCY. 
Concert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Caaneorn Hat, 
Telephone 2634 Circle. 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 


Church, Secured. 


New Yorx. 





M. F. BURT SCIIOOL, 
“tA Singing. Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
hy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
usic, Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 601 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





JACQUES S. DANIELSON 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Assistant to the late Raragt Joserry 


arnegie flall | 
i Steinway Wall j New York 
Carnegie Hall, - New 


Studios 


Mail address York 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann 


Studios: St. Nicholas Bidg., 1042 St. Nicholas 
Ave., New York. Telephone, Audubon 5896. 
(Residence phone, Melrose 3310.) 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO, 


Annie Friedberg, 144s Broadway, N.Y. 
so W. 67th St., N. ¥. Tel. 1405 Col. 


MME. 


Management: 
Vocal Studio: 





KNIVTEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 

Art of Singing. 

Carnegie Hall 

Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y 


MAX 


V oice 


Culture 
Studio, 


Mail Fifth 


address 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


tea East Gand Street, New York, 


Telephone: 610 Plaza. 





PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Tel. 


a6 Carnegie Hall 1380 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Address personally, 8 West giet St. 
Phone 3552 River. 


| LORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Leschetizky Method, 
140 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Telephone, Columbus 3906. 


Instruction, 
The Spencer Arms, 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Moe. Anna E. Zieoren, Director, 
1445 Broadway Cietrepelienn Opera House Bldg.) 
New k City. 


Tel. i274 Bryant. 





M* IOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Mea ~ 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
resp 


For all particulars apply 





to 
154 West s7th St. 


vo Carnegie Hall, 
Circle 1472. 


Tel 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House, 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave.-Phone, 3967 Tremont 


j Pla ne 





Miss Susan S. 
iD Expert 
“— Coaching. 
Diction im all 
languages. 
66th St, 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 


Mrs 
Positive 
Breath ¢ 
trol, Perfect 


Hewry Smock 

BO 
VOCAL 
1 Park West, 


Gu 
STUDIOS 


65 Cent? cor, 





ROSS DAVID, 


VOCAIT 
Rutland, 256 


STUDIOS 


West New York 


7th St. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
Teacher of singing 


. New York 


BARITONE 
Lectures and recitals. 
Morn’side 


130 Claremont Ave Tel, 291 





MME WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
FIFTH AVENUI 
Madison Square 


GRACE 


NEW 
382, 


STUDIO YORK. 


Telephone 





EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 
Me) aS ee 

INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 


VOCAI 


Carnegie 


Summer term in Seattle,. 





CAMPANARI, BARITONE, 
Metropolitan Opera Company, 
accept pupils 


End Avenue, New 
Felephone, 3469 River 


(GLUSEPPI 


Late of will 


668 West York City. 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING, 

257 West 104th Street. 

Academy. 


Studio 


Phone, 2859 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
rEACHER OF SINGING. 
April ist to October 
Address, Hotel Fairmont 


San Francisco 1st 


Personal 
New York City.......... 
Studio Address, 


from October 1st 


Carnegie Hall 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 
249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio 
Telephone: 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

“Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully into prac- 

tical use. 
Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 
Ave. Ress Phone, 5460) Bedford 


put 
Large 
220 Madison 


. 
\ 





THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park, 
New York City. 


Miss EMMA 


Phone, 31S? Gramercy. 





ALICE 


172 
72 


ART OF SINGING. 
West 7oth St., 


elephone 7993 Schuyler 


GARRIGUE MOTT, 


New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING. 


West Ssth St., New 


York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


S 


CHOOL OF SINGING. 


Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


701 


Hall, N. Y. 


Carnegie 


City. 





SIGNOR 


VOICE 8 


leacher of 


Studio: 33 W 


BUZZI-PECCIA, 


PECIALIS1 
Alma Gluck 
est 67th St., 


and 


New York 


AND COMPOSER 
Sophie 


Braslau 





WILLIAM 
VOCAL 


THORNER, 


TEACHER AND COACH. 


New studio will be opened in the Fall. 


Address for t 


he Summer, 


care Musicac Courter. 








GWILYM 


Studio, 


2231 
(Elevator entrance, 


MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 

Broadway 
oth Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 





JACQUES L. 


GOTTLIEL, 


Conpuctor NeiGHporHoop SYMPHONY 


Director 


TEACHER OF 


East 


SIDE 
ScHoo.. 


Viotin ENSEMBLE, 


THEORY 


ORCHESTRA, 


House Setrtement Music 


Music, 


Orchestral bene School, mm Carnegie Hall, 


vew vor 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


143 West gand St., 


New York. 





Mr. CHA 


RLES 


LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH 


PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 


851-852 


Carnegie Hall, 


New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 


With the 


“Musical 


Courier”; Sec’ 


Manuscript 


Society; Organist and Director, Willis Ave. M. 
Church, Vested Choir, The Bronx. 439 Fifth Ave- 


nue. 
Yonkers, New 


York 


Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, Residence, Park Hill, 





CARL FI 


QUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Concerts, 


Studio: New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 

Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 

New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Norwalk, Conn. 


1425 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, 


FENNER HILL, 
Fenner) 
SINGING 
1425 Broadway, 


JESSIE 
(Jessie G. 

TEACHER OF 
Metropolitan Opera House, 


N. Y. 


Phone, Bryant 1274 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHIIER OF SINGING. 
so West 67th Street - 
Phone, C olumbue 8462. 
June 1 


New York 


Special Summer Course from to Sept. 1. 


MINNA 


Soprano 
Address, J. 


KAUFMANN, 
Vocal 


CARTALL, 


Lehmann Method. 
601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


Instruction, 





ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address: The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 


New York City Telephone, Plaza 6862. 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky 
Residence Studio: 785 Lexington Ave. 
Telephone, 268§ Plaza. 
Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall 
and teachers. 


AND COACH, 
Method. 
(61st St.) 


Special summer terms for students 





BERNHARD STEINBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
316 West Ninety-fourth Street, New York City 
Tel. 


9028 Riverside 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
VIOLIN PLAYING, 
VOICE CULTURE. 


Complete 


FOR 
PIANO AND 
230 E, 6ad St. 
given to students 
highest perfection. 
CARRI, 


musical education 
beginning to the 


F. & H. 


from the 
Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, M. A 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
SINGING LESSONS. 
Style, Finish, Oratorio and Song Repertoire 
228 West s8th St., N. Y. Tel. 8113 Columbus 












July 1, 19178 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 537 W. 12lst St., N. Y. - Phone: 5120 Morningside 
1101 Carnegie Hall, Tuesday and Friday Mornings 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
222 West Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


T. EARLE YEARSLEY 


TENOR 
Pittsbargh Management: Frances G. Weller, Union Arcade, Pittsburgh 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE, 


Columbia School of Music, 
o9 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Masical Management 
371 Mariborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
62 West 45th Street NEW YORK 




















“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL ssspar ct | wu 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Lg nee = AND. Coacz, 


Assistant Teacher we 
229 West r1ogth St., N. Y. Phone, y per am 1374. 


carom WILLARD "™ 


162 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassii J. FPS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BLANCHE HIXON 


SOPRANO 
999 Lake Shore Drive, - Chicago, Illinois 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice placement, Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 

stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedi 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “‘xccompaniat” 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


HARRISON Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio 1203 Kimball Building - + Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


HASSLER-FOX 


AMERICAN 
MEZZO CONTRALTO 



































Personal Representative: 
L. S. FOX, 133 Fifth Ave., New York 








MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - - - New York 


ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
108 West 111th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG. 1425 Broadway N. Y. 


RAYMOND WILSON | #33: 


PIANIST itt t0s Syrecese Me Kate Paw 


* PUEMMELI 


I Concert Pianist 
E 2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


a 


Oratorio Recital Concerts 
Helen Levy, oye Bido., Chicago » 


; i RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclusive Management, Annie Friedberg. 1425 Broadway, New York 
MME, 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 
“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 


140 W. 6oth St., N. Y. 
Tel. 3996 Columbus 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theolo = Seminary 
412 Fifth Ave.. York, 


-” "EL EC K DEPT. OF MUSIC 
went foe 
%, D Tel. esdbn Plaza 






































COURIER 
SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piane and Accompanist 
318 West 57th Street, New York City 





3 


Lazar S, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Aart oy Sinaixe 
gindoreed Seeiseis. Brod. 








Sammarco, 
Mme. Marie Zendt bach, ‘Zerola, ete 
SOPRANO Studio: 
505 Kimball! Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Chicago, IIL 





Ralph Cc O K 


Sieaie 31, 31, “Matra a House Building 
oo lew York 


MARYON MARTIN 


TEACHER OF he te 








Peete ibiris 


HERMAN KOSSOFF 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


pated eterna 
RELAXATION TAUGHT 
400 Manhattan Ave., New York Phone: Morningside 846 


PLATON BROUNOFF 
VOICE CULTURE AND COACH 
Artistic Piano Playing 


Vocal and Piano 
Concerts and Lectures 


147 West 111th Street - 
Phone Cathedral 8564. 


Bonei« VALERI =: 
ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street - Brooklyn, N. Y. 











New York 




















KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. REGINA de SALES 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


FORMERLY OF PARIS—NOW IN NEW YORK 
Personal address: 102 East 64th Street, N. Y. City 








VIOLA COLE 


MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclasive Masagement: ALM A YOEDISCH 
25 W. 42nd Street New York 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


COMPOSITION and CONDUCTING 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 


tatarne HOFFMANN s=220 


Home Address: Sr. Pavi. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


LITTA MABIE BACH 


SOPRANO — 





























goo1 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 
SANITONE 
Fine Arts Building Chieago 





FOSTE MEZZO- 
TE R CONTRALTO 

Address: J. B. Foster, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Rerertorre, Concert, Oratorio, Orgra 
1705 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezzo0-Contralto 


CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
Pittsburgh Directions Frances GC, Weller, 981 Usion Arcade 














LEON RICE TENOR 


ae ancl Broadway beg 86th Street, A an City 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN BLAND, Tenor 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23d Street, New York Telephone, 328 Gramercy 











Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 


ARTHUR F. 


KIBBE 


Conductor 


Fuiton County Choral 
Soctety of 
Gloversville and Johnstown, 


New York; 




















CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


24 WEST 7sTu ST., NEW YORK 





Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


LATE OF MILAN 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





=« MURPH 


TEN OR 
apenas OPERA CO. 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
TW. Wert Mth Street, New York 








MARIE TIFFANY 


rano, Metropolitan Opera Com’ 
109 wen rath Street New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: a May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 








HANS HESS 


‘CELLIST 


522 Fime Arts Bldg., Residence Phone: 8361 Edgewater 





“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 














is successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charles 

Clark, Hartridge Whipp and many others. 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 


Address: 
Music League of America 
1 West 34th Street, New York 














THOMAS ASKIN 


BARITONE - Musical Adaptations 


An art form employing song, recitation and gesture 
ma Blanchard fi a Los Angeles, California. 


KLiBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Summer Course 
June 15 











VIOLINS 
OLD and NEW 
Fine Outfits at from $10 up 


Wrute for catalogues 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 














Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 









i@ H-A-GRANT-SINGING @] 


Taughtto the highest proficiency, Amer. and 
Europ. divlomes, Author of Books on noice. 
Studio, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Ma: 





breath control and increases the range. It has 
restored and turned many tbe voices into 
artistic successes. Send for cir. of his famous 
*Pen Works on Singing.” Wm. obinson, 
musical critic and former Cor. Musical Courier.” 


* H. A. Grant « noted teaching gives Dpstive 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the famous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation. 


School, Point Chaut Chaut Lake, N. Y. 





Vocal Studio: 952 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 





4 


tucker DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST AND COACH 
611 W. 127th Street, N.Y. Phone Morningside 7357 





Ma a 


TEAC mee OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


i 4 mn ane | 





1425 » 7 -™ New York 
i 
il 


ae | 


Condector — Coach — Accompanist 


J. WARREN 
New York 350 W Sth &t. 
Pittsburgh Mgt. Francis C 


ERB Weller, 981 Union Arcade. 


Available to Artists on Tour in Middle West 


& CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTUR 
1425 Broadwey, MH. Y. (Metropolitan . House Bldg.) 


JOHN RANKL xii. 


ORATORIO-RECITAL-PUPILS 


400 Fine Arts Bidg. 
” Phone: 8324 Wabash 


une? PDIULING 


HARPIST 
Studio: 332 West 8sth Street, New York y 
Summer Class, Pathfinder’s Lodge, Cooperstown, N 
Mgt.: Ha Acolian Hall, New York 
VIOLA 


REBECCA CLARKE Soxoist 


Lessons in VIOLA, HARMONY and ENSEMBLE 
Summer Address: PITTSFIELD, MASS. 











1 & Jones, 





‘. can offer «° od vo pea or instrumental artists 

eptional « opp ten ities to appear throughout the 
U ited State with Mc fF ner Kaphan. Portrayals 
a Dic kens’ "Cha racters in Costume. Haim D. 
ve Secretary, 7o West 68th Street, New York, 
Pho me, Ce i mbus 7479. 


; ASCHENFELDER 


ai York 





Studies: ie! ia Was 7iet 1} oe 





MUSICAL COURIER 


MARGOLIS iti 


528 Riverside Orive, W.¥. Phone, Morningside 4863 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel 6935 Bedford 








AXEL SIMONSEN } 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Los Angeles 


HERBERT MILLER tame 


716 Fine Artes Bullding 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building Chicago 


EMIL J. POLAK 


t and C 
601 WEST 168th STREET. NEW YORE. PHONE AUDUBON 1315 


HAZEL LUCILLE PEGK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Add he 1107, First National 


Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. C. UNGERER 


ORGANIST—CHOIRMASTER a 
ST. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK CIT 


Ganapol School 


All branches taught 


OF MUSICAL ART 50 superior teachers 


___ Beem, Mich. Boris L. Ganapol, Director 


CONSENS 


The Music ary he with a personality. 
Write for Year Book Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 









































HOTEL 
Marie Antoinette 
66th St. & Broadway, New York 


A House of Most Refined 
Atmos phere. 
Noted for Its Cuisine. 
European Plan. 


H. Stanley Green, Managing Director 














wiki CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 


Address; Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTOR 


PIETRO A. YON 


World Famous 
CONCERT ORGANIST and COMPOSER 
will make his first American transcontinental tour 
for recitals and dedications of new organs from 
June 1 to September go. 
Booking now open 
A. LAUPER. Manager, 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 








@ RAGNA LINNE 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 











We are willing to stake our reputation as music critics on the ed possibilities of the Military 
Orchestra.—Musical Courier, May 2, 1918 


LAMPE’S MILITARY ORCHESTRA 


HARRY C. DAVIS, Manager 


For particulars address J. B. Lampe, 219 West 46th Street, N. Y. 


J, BODEWALT LAMPE. Condactor 








CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE 


Head of the Voice Department 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





July rr, 1918 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





"THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which : still weer built by its one 


maker 


@ Its continued use in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its nw tone 
qualities and durability $8 2 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 














BRADBURY 


16854——_-NEW YORK——1918 











CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOPRANO 


226 Woot 70th 78th § St., N.Y, 
Telephone 4789 pve Pan 

















SAVE and INVEST 
Safest 
Simplest 
Security 


BUY 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
$4.18 


Maturing in 1923 at $5.00 


4 per cent interest compounded quarterly 



































DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” 


A schoo! which offers any advantage incidental 
toa broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. 
] Highest standards. 


For Catalog address Business Manager, 


1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Artistic environment. 








Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
of Violin” 


a Pak for for “History 


ee 
MUSIN’S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel. 8268 Schuyler 51 W 76th S..N. Y. 


Criee’ auton te’ person.) ‘lee. tne 
struction by correspondence. 


























Mme. ELISA TAVAREZ 


PORTO RICAN PIANIST 


Winner First Prize Madrid Conservatory of Music 


Now at 49 St. Nicholas Terrac 
Telephone, 6560 Hleraingsiae” °™ “Ht 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, rst Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Helen Reynolds, 2nd Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 
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GRAND OPERA SEASON 
OPENS AT RAVINIA PARK 





Immense Throngs on Hand Nightly—Papi and Hage- 
man Kings of the Baton—Muzio, Braslau and 
Rothier Debut in “Aida”—Kingston Returns as 
Rhadames—Garrison Scores as Lucia— 

The Story of the First Week 


Ravinia Park, Ill., July 6, 1918. 


It was a distinctive achievement to have brought to 
Ravinia Park a cast drawn practically from the Metro- 
politan Opera House, when on the opening night, Satur- 
day, June 29, “Aida” was given with Claudia Muzio in 
the leading role, Sophie Braslau as Amneris, Morgan 
Kingston as Rhadames, Leon Rothier as Ramfis, Louis 
d’Angelo as the King and Gennaro Papi at the con- 
ductor’s desk. Those seven artists are all members of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Millo 
Picco was the Amonasro, 

Claudia Muzio, who on this occasion 
made her debut at Ravinia, was in glori- = 
ous voice and scored a triumph. She = 
sang ravishingly and Idoked every inch & 
the daughter of the King of Ethiopia. 
She dressed the part gorgeously and her 
presence in the cast gave lustre to the 
first night of opera this season at Ra- 
vinia. The star was ably supported by 
Sophie Braslau, the best Amneris heard 
here in many a day, and though petite in 
stature, she gave to the part nobility and 
dighity. Morgan Kingston, an old fa- 
vorite at Ravinia, gave a good account 
of himself as the warrior Rhadames, 
and Leon Rothier made a successful de- 
but as Ramfis. Millo Picco and Louis 
d’Angelo rounded up an excellent cast. 
Words of praise are due Papi, who gave 
with his orchestra excellent support to 
was also 


a 
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the singers. Sophie Braslau 
heard in “The Star Spangled Banner” 
and Leon Rothier in the “Marseillaise.” 2 
Sunday Performances = 
On Sunday afternoon Richard Hage- = 





man made his reappearance at the con- = 
ductor’s desk, directing a well balanced 
program, including numbers by Adams, 
Godard, Bizet, Grieg, Auber, Tschaikow- 
sky and Délibes. 

Mabel Garrison made her reappearance 
as Lucia, a role in which she has won 
fame, not only in these surroundings, but 
elsewhere, and received several well de- 
served ovations. The gifted singer was 
in splendid form and gave of her best. 
Orville Harrold was a pleasing Sir Ed- 
gar and Millo Picco gave the role of 
Sir Henry. Rothier was Raymond; 
Louis Dermon, Lord Arthur, and Cor- 
delia Latham, Alice. The performance 
was directed by Hageman. 

On Monday evening, an orchestral pro- 
gram directed by Richard Hageman was 
given, with the assistance of Leon 
Rothier. 


IMM 


“Il Trovatore” 


“Trovatore” and Claudia Muzio 
brought out another large audience at 
Ravinia. The role of Leonora is well 
Suited to the art of Miss Muzio, and 
again she gave of her best—that is to say, 
she was excellent in all respects. Not 
only does this artist sing exquisitely 
Verdi’s music, as proved on the opening 
night in “Aida,” and on this occasion in 
“Trovatore,” but her portrayals of the 
roles are masterly. Furthermore, she is 
regal to the eye. 

Again associated with the star of the 
evening was Sophie Braslau, perhaps the 
best Azucena seen or heard here in the 
last few years. Morgan Kingston was 
an excellent Manrico and Millo Picco a_ conventional 
Count di Luna. The smaller roles were in capable hands, 
and under Gennaro Papi’s conducting the old score was 
rejuvenated, 
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“Tales of Hoffmann” 


The “Tales of Hoffmann,” with the best cast this opera 
has had in recent years in Chicago, including Mabel Garri- 
son, Sophie Braslau and the Messrs. Harrold, Marr, 
Rothier, d’'Angelo and Daddi, with Hageman conducting, 
was presented to a large and demonstrative audience on 
Wednesday evening. Mabel Garrison was the bright star 
of the night, in the dual part of Olympia and Antonia. She 
sang admirably the episode of the doll and easily proved 
the greatest Antonia heard in these surroundings. Her act- 
ing was on a par of excellence with her singing, and the 
huge success scored on this occasion was in every way justi- 
fied. Mr. Rothier already is reckoned among the favorite 
singers at Ravinia, and he was once more a pillar of 
strength in the splendid ensemble. Sophie Braslau was an 
attractive Niclaus; likewise Ruth Kuerth, who was, how- 
ever, miscast as Julietta, a part too important for her vocal 
ability. Orville Harrold was an éxcellent Hoffmann, and 
Graham Marr’s suave voice was heard to good advantage 
in Dapertutto’s aria. Francesco Daddi gave his inimitable 
interpretation of Cochenille and Franz, in which he again 
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won the high favor of the audience. Hageman gave an 
illuminating reading of the score. 

A patriotic program was presented by the symphony or- 
chestra under Richard Hageman, which was listened to 
by a huge audience. 

In the evening, “Pagliacci” brought out an audience of 
over 7,000 music lovers, which broke the record attendance 
of the opening night. Claudia Muzio was again the bright 
star as Nedda, a part she has made her own. She sang it 
brilliantly and was accorded a rousing ovation. Morgan 
Kingston was a splendid Canio, and the other roles were 
intrusted to Graham Marr, Millo Picco and Francesco 
Daddi. Papi conducted. Sophie Braslau sang “The Star 
Spangled Banner” before the opera, and Leon Rothier 
awoke the enthusiasm of the audience by his forceful ren- 
dition of “La Marseillaise.” 

The first “Student-Artist Day” took place on Friday af- 
ternoon. The soloists were Eleanor Eastlake, soprano; 
Kathryn Keirnan, contralto, and Phillip Warner, pianist, 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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FLORENCE MACBETH, 


The coloratura soprano who will make her re-entry next season with the Chicago Opera 
Association, her debut being in “Marta” during the opening week. 
soloist on Sunday evening, June 20, at the City College Stadium concert and was the re- 
cipient of an ovation tendered her by the largest audience of the series thus far this summer 
Miss Macbeth has had a very active season, which she 
ances in aid of the Liberty Loan and Red Cross drives, and, more recently, by singing 
at several of the National Army cantonments, where she has proved a favorite with the boys. 


Miss 


rounded out by 
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Cadman on a California Vacation 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, the composer, whose opera, 
“Shanewis,” made so distinct a hit at the Metropolitan last 
season, is spending the summer quietly in his California 
home—that is, quietly as Cadman understands the word 
quiet. He writes: “Have gotten rested, and almost normal 
again, since I left the mad East. Have written a few new 
things, among them incidental music for the ‘Light of 
Asia’ pageant produced this week (June 23) at Krotona, 
Cal. Ruth St. Denis has the dances in tow (toe) 
and I have done a couple of pieces for her. Also a song 
called ‘The Doe-Skin Blanket,’ words by Cecil Fanning.” 

Mr. Cadman is much pleased to know that his opera, 
“Shanewis,” will remain at the Metropolitan next season. 


Carpi Returns 


Fernando Carpi, the Metropolitan Opera tenor who was 
specially engaged for the Bracale Opera Company (with 
Barrientos) that went to Porto Rico and Venezuela this 
spring, has returned to New York after scoring brilliant 
successes with that organization. He was urged to accom- 
pany the Bracale troupe also to Chile and Panama, but 
preferred to return to New York, where his charming 
wife and daughter reside. The Carpis will spend the 
summer at Spring Lake, N. J. 


Macbeth was the 
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PHILADELPHIA CAPTIVATED BY 
FESTIVAL OPERA COMPANY 


Second Week’s Performances and Attendances Amaze 
Quaker City—Maggie Teyte and Florence Easton 
Among the Favorites—Manager Harry Davis 
Presented with a Silver Loving Cup 
by Principals and Chorus 


Philadelphia, Pa. July 1, 1918. 

On Friday evening, June 21, the Festival Opera Com 
pany, under the management of Harry Davis, produced 
“Martha” in the regular series at the Academy of Music. 
It was a splendid offering in every sense of the word 
Moreover, the lighter vein of the choice, as compared 
with the other more weighty operas selected for the 
earlier part of the week, made a happy artistic contrast. 

Given with delightful humor and a mature sense of 
histrionic as well as musical excellence, 
Flotow’s old though ever melodious 
and sprightly score was hugely enjoyed 
by the audience. 


In the cast Maggie Teyte made a 

= captivating Lady Harriet. The role 
seemed ‘to be especially fitted to the 
characteristics, vivacity and _ lovely 

i Aside from the 


=i 
= voice which are hers m 
= artist’s triumph in general, Miss Teyte 
won additional favor in her rendition 
of “The Last Rose of Summer.” Eliza- 
= beth Campbell as Nancy was in splen 
= did voice, and, despite her non-proxim 
ity to leanness, her acting version was 
thoroughly» enjoyable throughout the 
frolicsome role. Orville Harrold as 
Lionel did ample justice to his part. 
The “Like a Dream” interpretation 
given by Mr. Harrold proved deeply 
gratifying, while his fine tenor voice 
led the “Good Night” quartet with au- 
thoritative assurance and pure tonality. 
Displaying commendable understanding 
of and sympathy with the part of 
Plunkett, Henri Scott sang with his 
customary ease, excellence of interpre- 
tation and vocal resonance. His offer- 
ing of “The Drinking Song” was among 
the big hits of the evening. The opera 
‘was sung in English, and Mr. Scott’s , 
enunciation was flawless. Sir Tristan 
was enacted by Carl Formes, and, like 





Gustav Meyer’s idea of the Sheriff, 
: proved to be in keeping with the char- 
= acter portrayed. . The chorus was in 


fine fettle for the event. Romualdo Sa- 
pio was the conductor and acquitted 
himself to the enjoyment of all con- 
cerned 

“Madame Butterfly” 


The Saturday afternoon, June 22, pro 
duction of the Festival Opera Company 
proved a very satisfactory and inspiring 
presentation of Puccini's “Madame 
Butterfly.” The title role was assigned 
to Maggie Teyte, whose impersonation 
and excellence of vocal work drew a 
degree of enthusiastic applause that 
amounted to an ovation. Viola Robert 
son made a very sincere and satisfying 
Suzuki. Riccardo Martin was the Pink 
erton and his acting, as well as musical 
thoughts as expressed by his singing, 
was a faithful reflection of the interpre 
tation which has come to be considered 
the standard. The rest of the cast was 
as follows: Kate Pinkerton, Anna Co- 
renti; Sharpless, Augustus Bouilliez; 
Goro, Octave Dua; Prince Yamadori, 
Giuseppe Arduino, and the Bonze, De- 
sire Defrere. 

Scenically the production was well up 


in color schemes, lighting and stage 
anc craft, while the orchestra and chorus 
were never at variance with one an 

other. Sapio conducted. 
Saturday evening, June 22, the presentation was 


Verdi’s “I! Trovatore.” The work proved a perfectly 
rounded re-creation. 

Florence Easton as Leonora displayed characteristics 
that at once stamped her a superior vocalist and an 
actress of wonderful ability Her ideas concerning 
dramatic or poetic situations and moods and their his 
trionic as well as musical effects are all comprehensive, 
rendering her adaptable to any school of opera which 
she may be called upon to enter. Possessing a voice of 
rare beauty and displaying absolute control, Miss Easton 
sang with such exquisite intonation and beautiful color 
effects that when opportunity offered round after round 
of spontaneous and continued handclapping arose 

Alice Gentle as Azucena made an impressive appear- 
ance and delivered her portion of the score with a 
finesse that proved fascinating as well as convincing 

Viola Robertson as Inez, Forrest Lamont as Manrico 
and Henri Scott as Ferrando gave fine support to the 
production, as did Octave Dua, who was cast as Ruiz 
The conductor, Josiah Zuro, directed with a master 
hand. 

The opening performance of the second week was “Aida,” 
and from thence on the foresight of Manager Harry Davis, 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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A VISIT TO DUDLEY BUCK’S STUDIO 


During Which the New York Vocal Teacher Chats Interestingly Upon 
Things in General, Including “Nerves” 











Dudley Buck--as every one knows—is a vocal authority 
of established standing. Arthur Claassen, the conductor, 
once remarked that he would have made an excellent con 
ductor—but the impression gained by a Musica, Courter 
representative after a half hour’s visit at his handsome 
studios was that Mr. Buck is a real business man. 

lhe appointment was for eleven o'clock and the writer 
had hardly been seated when her host briskly announced 
that he had but a half hour to devote to a chat about 
not himself, but things in general. In response to the 
writer's opening remark about the studio being attractive, 
Mr. Buck said it suited him nicely because it was on the 
top floor (of 50 West Sixty-seventh street, where many 
notable artists have apartments) and there was plenty of 
light and fresh air 

You see, another feature of the arrangement is these 
folding doors, which practically throw two rooms into one 
in case of a musicale. That was my own idea, for you 
perhaps do not know that this building was erected on a 
co-operative plan.’ v4 

“What is that? 

“Simply that the builders get 

tock own even should they 


s0 many people to buy 


which they vacate their apart- 


DUDLEY BUCK, 


Prominent New York vocal teacher 


ment later. If I wanted to move, all I'd have to do is to 
rent it myself, because owning stock I do not pay rent. 
he advantage of having your own place is the fun you 
have picking up things for it. Those tapestries on either 
ide of the fireplace have a story attached to them. More 
than twenty years ago I won about $3,000 at Monte Carlo 
and, as you may guess, I couldn't spend it fast enough. 
In Paris I found a lovely big tapestry which caught my 
fancy and I bought it. When I moved here, I cut it in 
two and there it is before you on the wall. That 
quaint mirror over the fireplace I bought at an antique 
place, after searching some while for something to fill the 
space, for $37.50. What is more, several artists have 
offered me considerably more for it, but I think too much 
of it to let it go. 

In one about the value of taste in furnishing apart- 
ments, Mr. Buck said that his wife helped him very much 
and he often told her that if anything happened to him, 
she should go into the interior decorating business. 


“Nerves” 


The question of “nerves” came up in one way or the 
other and Mr. Buck is of the impression that the average 
nervous person cannot help himself 

“In fact I used to think that when I met a person suffer- 
ing from that ailment that they were exaggerating their 
condition. After I make this confession—that I gave up 
singing in opera and concert because I could not control 
my own nerves—you will see why I changed my mind. 

“In opera during the whole first act my voice used to 
be tight and I was unusually nervous. By the time the sec- 
ond act came, it was a little better and with the last act 
it was what it should have been in the beginning. In 
concert work I never overcame my nervousness. 

“Arthur Claassen told me that I should have been a 
conductor, for one thing my nerves would have had some 
effect. A conductor, you know, can safely get keyed up 
and make his men feel the climactic effects. Thomas, the 
famous director, was normally a very calm man, but while 
working he was like a tiger. I remember one incident, 
years ago, when they were holding a May Festival at the 
Seventh Regiment Armory. Father was at the organ and 
Thomas was conducting a selection from the ‘Elijah’ 
with a chorus, There is one phrase when the voices are 
hushed and the organ comes in alone for a measure or so. 
They were nearing that part, when the chorus got out a 
bit and he was waving his hand and straining his eyes in 
an effort to bring them in check, so when it came time for 
father to come in, he turned excitedly to him and said: 
‘Give ’em h——! I shall never forget that! 


Speaks of His Father 


“That also reminds me that you never saw a calmer man 
than my father. Nothing seemed to unnerve him. Not 
even the time in church when in turning the music I lost 
my balance and stepped on the pedal that sent the kettle 
drum ringing through the church. He merely swept me 
aside and continued playing as if nothing had happened.” 

Other interesting incidents about his father were re- 
lated to the writer, one of them being the time that 
Dudley Buck, Jr., and his sister were singing a number 
of their father’s songs downstairs in the living room, 
when all of a sudden the famous old gentleman stuck 
his head in between the doors and said: “Give Buck a 
rest, please!” Still upon another occasion he was pres- 
ent at a musicale and a singer had just finished a charm- 
ing song. In complimenting him upon his voice, Mr. 
tuck remarked: “That last song was really quite lovely 
~indeed, unusually so!” The singer smiled happily and 
replied: “I find it so! Don’t you know what it was? 
Your own song!” “So it was,” was Mr. Buck’s reply. 
He was such a prolific writer that for the time being 
he did not recognize it as his own. 

“Have you never had a desire, Mr. Buck, to play the 
organ, as your father did?” asked the writer. 


Studied Violin First 


violin was my first instrument. When | 
I made a violin out of wood and my 
mother used to be serenaded outside her window by 
her devoted son, She thought it a pity that I didn’t 
have a real instrument and asked my father about pur- 
chasing one. He told me he would get me a violin if 
I would promise to practise an hour each day. If it 
had been a whole day of practice I would have prom- 
ised! So the evening of the day it was given to me, 
Thomas, the conductor of whom I spoke a while ago, 
dined with us. I shall not forget how he took up the 
little instrument and played ‘Home, Sweet Home’ upon 
it most wonderfully. i knew in my mind then that I 
should never be happy until I could play as he did, but 
the time came when I made all kinds of excuses not 
to put in that hour of practice. I only grew to like 
practising after I had been locked in my room for a 
whole week for helping myself to some money of my 
mother’s so I could go away on a little excursion, Dur- 
ing the week of exile I was glad enough to have the 
violin to amuse me. 
Tries the Viola 


“Later I went to Europe and was taken very ill—so 
much so that I was sent to the hospital, where I was 
obliged to lie on my back for weeks. During that time 
I learned to play the viola, as it could be handled more 
easily in my position than the violin. 

“No boy could have had a happier boyhood than I 
did,” said Mr. Buck with shining eyes. “We had some 
delightful musical hours in our home. We had our own 
string quartet and derived exceptional pleasure through 
it. Jesides, many opera singers frequented our home 
and the atmosphere was perfect!” 

“How did you happen to make singing your profes- 
sion?” 

“Once I developed my voice, they couldn’t keep me 
from singing. In fact, I sang so much that I ruined 
my voice and for twelve years I worked to get it back 
into condition. This I accomplished by making a com- 
plete study of the throat and its muscles. Now, by the 


“No! The 
was a little boy 
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way, my voice is in better condition than it ever was! 
I understand the various conditions of the throat so 
well that there isn’t a fault in my pupils’ work that I 
didn’t have myself, so I can recognize and correct them, 
much more readily, through my own experience!” J. V 


Greenwich, Conn., Musicales to Continue 


The Friday Afternoon Musicales in Greenwich, Conn., 

of the New York Chamber Music Society, Carolyn Beebe, 
director and pianist, will be continued during July. Mrs. 
Robert Franklin Adams at “Ingleside” was the hostess on 
July 5. On July 12 Mrs, John R. Flagler will open her 
music room and appear on the program. Mary B. Ely, 
at Ely Court, will be hostess on July 19, and the series 
will close at the “Priory,” the Field Point home of Mrs. 
Samuel J. Pryor, on July 26. The patronesses are the 
Mesdames Robert F. Adams, Irving Bacheller, John D. 
Jarrett, Robert C. Black, Leslie C. Bruce, Francis K. 
Brown, Edmund C. Converse, George C. Clausen, Edward 
B. Close, Hugh J. Chisholm, Edwin B. Curtiss, H. Durant 
Cheever, William H. Childs, Howland W. Croft, William 
H. Day, Winchester Fitch, John H. Flagler, Alexander 
Grosset, Clifford B. Harmon, Seymour J. Dyde, J. F 
Haworth, Frank L. Hastings, Percival S. Hill, Edwin T. 
Holmes, Bryan L. Kennelly, Frank M. A. Kelley, Jacob 
Langeloth, Henry R. Mallory, Robert ote Charles 
Mallory, Clifford D. Mallory, Frank C. Munson, Edgar L. 
Marston, Elizabeth Northrup, Frank Ostrander, N. F. 
Palmer, George M. Pynchon, Francis H. Page, Ho z 
Pryor, William G. Rockefeller, Robert A. C. Smith, 
St. John, Charles G. Smith, Charles R. Sherlock, Richard 
Sutro, John A. Topping, F. B. Vanderhoef, L. R. Wil- 
fley, William F. W hite, Harvey T. White, Charles T. Wills, 
Mathew Astor Wilks, J. Gilbert White, Leeming Walker, 
Anna S$. Wilson and Miss Kent. 


Mme. Ober Must Talk English 


Judge Giegerich, of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, has decided that Margarete Ober, the 
former Metropolitan singer, must submit to examina- 
tion before her trial. 

Mme, Ober, who is suing the company for damages 
because of her dismissal from their service prior to the 
termination of her contract, because of her alleged pro- 
German sentiments following our entrance into the war, 
had objected to the examination because she said her 
defective knowledge of the English language might 
make it possible for her to say things on the stand that 
would result in her internment for the period of the 
war. 

The court, in handing down his ruling, declared the 
singer’s reasons for objecting to the examination un- 
tenable because, he pointed out, she still retained her 
right to answer only such questions as did not incrimi- 
nate or tend to incriminate her. 


Nordica Will Sustained 


Vice-Chancellor Stevenson, of the New Jersey Court 
of Chancery, filed a iy gpa last week in Trenton, N. J., 
which sustains the last will and testament of the late 
Mme. Nordica, which was contested by George W. 
Young, husband of the testatrix. The estate, valued 
at $400,000, is bequeathed to the three sisters of Mme. 
Nordica and much litigation between them and Mr. 
Young has resulted since the death of the singer. 


Zo Elliott in the Service 


Here is the contents of a postal, written by Zo Elliott, 
composer of that most popular war song, “There’s a Long, 
Long Trail,” to a member of the Musicat Courter staff: 

“Just to let you know that I am at present a private in 
the Signal Corps of the United States army, having en 
listed as radio-telegrapher. | have been sent to Camp 
Vail, N. J. I hear ‘There’s a Long Long Trail’ on all 
sides and am now living it.” 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF RELAXATION 
AS APPLIED TO VIOLIN TECHNIC 
By ALEXANDER BLOCH 
An Address Delivered Before the Recent N. Y. M. 
T. A. Convention, New York, N. Y. 











Some time ago, when Mr. Bogert asked me to read a 
paper before this distinguished assembly, I had a veritable 
case of shell shock. I assured him I had no experience in 
public speaking and would much rather play it on the 
fiddle. | felt as uncemfortable as a novice after-dinner 
speaker I once heard. He began: “Ladies and gentlemen, 
| have great hesitancy iv addressing you. In fact, to tell 
the truth, I hardly know what to talk about.” Irvin Cobb, 
who was sitting nearby, leaned over and said, sotto voce, 
“If you want to make a hit, talk about two minutes.” 

Now, of course, I have this advantage—I do know what 
I am going to talk about; I am going to talk about “The 
Principle of Relaxation as Applied to Violin Technic.” It 
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ALEXANDER BLOCH, 


Violinist and teacher, 


sounds very ominous, especially as most of you are pian- 
ists and singers, who, no doubt, have heard relaxation dis- 
cussed ad nauseum. Mr, Bogert assures me, however, that 
there is a genuine interest in the particular viewpoint of 
violinists. ‘Therefore, on his head be it if I spoil an 
otherwise pleasant morning. 

The principle of relaxation, as far as violinists are con- 
cerned, seems to be rather hazily understood. Pianists 
and singers have long ago adopted it as an axiom, but 
many violinists either fail to realize scientifically the man- 
ner of its application or else dodge the issue entirely. The 
constrained position in which the violin is held and the 
physical strength required in playing it, may to some ex- 
tent account for the general lack of understanding of the 
subject. As strong fingers and considerable pressure on 
the strings are necessary for a clear technic, confusion 
arises from the contradictory instructions to exert this 
pressure and at the same time relax. The pupil says with 
some show of truth, “If I press firmly I can’t relax; and 
if I relax, I can’t exert pressure.” 

Nevertheless, he must do both; for, if in pressing the 
strings all the hand and arm muscles are allowed to 
tighten, the shifts in position will be jerky and uncertain. 
Likewise, if in making a crescendo the bow arm becomes 
tense, the tone will sound rough, forced and disagreeable. 
So we see that muscular effort and relaxation are both 
necessary factors and must be present at the same time. 
The only way this is possible is by confining the tension 
to the particular set of muscles required in the effort, 
keeping all others supple and relaxed. 

The. difficulty of applying this theory lies in the ten- 
dency of corelated muscles to tighten sympathetically. 
For example, if the left hand executes a difficult passage, 
the ratural tendency is for the bow arm to become 
cramped. This involuntary tightening of the muscles is 
one of the most familiar symptoms of stage fright. In 
cases of extreme uncontrolled nervousness, the entire body, 
often including the brain, is literally paralyzed by fright. 

The question is, how can the sympathetic tightening of 
those muscles not required be counteracted? Only in one 
way—by a mental process. The muscles must be taught 
to obey the brain. Different sets of muscles are required 
to perform two dissimilar functions simultaneously, 

This may seem a fanciful theory, but its entire prac- 
ticability is readily demonstrated by a few simple experi- 
ments. For example: If we press the thumb and middle 
finger firmly together, we can, at the will of the brain, 
either confine the tension to a very small radius or allow 
the entire arm to become rigid, the difference in muscular 
action being entirely a question of mental control. An- 
other example of mental control is shown in the simple 
child’s game of patting the head and rubbing the chest at 
the same time. The natural impulse is to either pat or 
rub both head and chest. Only when the brain clearly con- 
ceives what is required can the two dissimilar motions be 
executed simultaneously. 

These experiments, simple as they are, suffice to demon- 
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strate the entire feasibility of confining the tension to a 
particular set of muscles. 

Perhaps the entire problem might be clarified by the 
use of more scientific language. What is really required 
is to localize the tension, 1 think the phrase clearly de- 
fines the process, 
derstanding of thsi really simple principle of localizing the 
derstanding of this really simple principle ot localizing te 
tension would have saved both teacher and pupil muen 
painful experimenting. A new pupil recently told me that 
ner former teacher (an excellent violinist, by the way) 
had tound her fingers too strong. As most ot us siave au 
our hves to develop strong fingers, | thought the remark 
coming from a shght littie gir! with a tiny hand, ratner 
strange. She pressed the strings too firmly (so her teacher 
said), and this prevented her trom shifting positions read- 
ily—she seemed “glued to the finger board.” Of course, 
what actually happened was that in exerting pressure she 
tigatened all the muscles of the hand and arm, and nat- 
urally lost whatever technical fluency she may otherwise 
have possessed. ‘The teacher saw that something was 
radically wrong, but the remedy he sought sacrificed finger 
pressure, which is quite as essential as relaxation. By 
learuaing how to localize the tension, the pupil gradually 
overcame her shortcoming; but she might otherwise have 
tloundered about indefinitely. 

I know of another teacher who instructs his pupils to 
relax to such a degree that the slightest touch will suf- 
lice to knock bow or violin from the hands. Needless to 
say, his pupils cannot develop strong fingers by this 
method; and if nature has endowed them with strong 
fingers, they cannot take advantage of them. ‘This is an- 
other instance of foundering on the same rock; of failure 
to realize that finger pressure and relaxation are of equal 
importance, and that the conflicting ideas can be recon- 
ciled ‘by localizing the tension. 

In conclusion, 1 want to say that I fear my subject has 
heen somewhat narrow and overtechnical. If so, | ask 
your indulgence. My only excuse is that | thought it best 
tor the “shoemaker to stick to his last.” 

AN AMERICAN CHAUTAUQUA 
PLANNED FOR AUSTRALIA 





Ellison-White Bureau, of Portland, Has Elaborate 
Plans—Standard Musical Examinations Arranged 
For—Verbrugghen Conducts Concert for 
Premiers’ Conference—N, S. W. Con- 
servatory Notes 
Sydney, N. S. W., May 22, 
Under the auspices of the Ellison-White System, which 
conducts the Chautauquas in the western section ot the 
United States, an Australian Chautauqua is now being or 
ganized, and will include about seventy towns. Artists 
from America are being brought over, but it is hoped that 
the services of Australian artists will also be largely util 
ized and exchanges with America arranged when talent 
of suthcient merit presents itself. 
All-Australian Examinations 


Through the medium of its State Conservatorium, pre- 
sided over by Henri Verbrugghen, the State of New 
South Wales has been enabled to join forces with Victoria, 
South Australia, and the other divisions of the common- 
wealth in establishing a co-ordinate scheme for public ex- 
aminations in music under Australian control. Hitherto 
the prevailing examinations have been carried on by two 
English bodies--the Associated Board of the Royal Col- 
lege and Royal Academy, London, and Trinity College, 
London. By means of the new national scheme it is 
hoped to save thousands of pounds which have been paid 
to these outside bodies annually, and thus enable a num- 
ber of scholarships and exhibitions to be made available 
to deserving studerits. 

The board controlling the scheme comprises the heads 
of the Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide conservatoriums, 
with representatives from the universities of Tasmania, 
Queensland and Western Australia. The sole object of 
these examinations js the encouragement of true musician- 
ship, the elimination of superficial cramming, the devel- 
opment of general musical culture and the nurturing of 
the great musical talents of Australians. There are six 
grades, as well as a teaeher’s certificate examination for 
a diploma, and this careful grading provides an easy lad- 
der toward the advanced courses of the various universi- 
ties and conservatoriums. 

Concert for the Premiers’ Conference 


In honor of the Interstate Premiers’ Conference, held 
in Sydney during the month, an orchestral concert was 
given at the State Conservatorium under the baton of 
Henri Verbrugghen. The program included Cherubini’s 
“Anacreon” overture, the “Jupiter” symphony of Mozart, 
the Bach magnificat in D and Beethoven’s “Ah Perfido,” 
which was sung with splendid significance and vocal art- 
istry by Mme. Viceroy-Goossens, of the professorial staff. 
eAn oboe d’amore, specially brought) from New York by 
Mr. Verbrugghen, was used in the ‘magnificat. 

Recent Conservatory Concerts 


1918. 


Other conservatorium activities ‘of the month include 
recitals by W. J. Coad, Cyril |!Monk, Frank Hutch- 
ens and William Holman, of the’ \professorial staff, and 
by Ramsay Pemicnick and Lindley Evans, two highly prom- 
ising student-pianists who also display undoubted talent 
for composition. 

Edith Cavell Commemoration Concert 
— 
Under the patronage of the Governor General and the 


State Governor, an Edith Cavell commemoration concert 
was given at the Sydney Town Hall! on May 21, the pro- 


*ceeds being devoted to the maintenance of a rest home 


for army nurses. A program of exceptional interest was 
contributed to by a string orchestra of 100 performers, 
under Mr. Verbrugghen, the Sydney Madrigal Society and 
several prominent vocal and instrumental soloists. The 
folksongs given by Mme. Verbrugghen were particularly 
enjoyed by the large audience. 

“The Creation” 


Haydn’s oratorio, “The Creation,” was performed ce 
the Sydney Royal Philharmonic Society on May 23, Joseph 
Sradley conducting. 
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MISS 
LORRAINE NILES 


SISSON 


gave a piano and vocal recital at the Masonic 
Temple, New York City, on May 21, 1918, 
evidencing great versatility in a very varied pro- 


gram from the compositions of the great masters. 

She received enthusiastic ovations from a delighted 
audience, as much for the virtuosity of her piano play- 
ing, as for the artistic singing and beauty of her voice, 
particularly the latter was a revelation and pronounced 
by musical authorities present as the most wonderful 
of all the great singers they ever heard. One ventured 
the remark, “There is the voice without a break,” 
though its range is about four octaves, reaching the 
highest D flat on the piano keyboard. 

The young prima donna is a native of New York City, 
and as a small child made a successful appearance at 
a concert in Carnegie Hall. Later, Conreid, manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, invited her 
to sing and act, and acclaimed her as a “great 
dramatic genius,’’ and later Hammerstein, the grand 
opera director, pronounced her a ‘“‘marvelous wonder.” 
Meanwhile she improved by study, and about four 
years ago the great inventor Edison invited her to his 
laboratories, in Orange, N. J., where after hearing her 
sing, he exclaimed that hers were the clearest high 
tones he ever heard from a singer, and he and his staff 
volunteered the opinion that she would become the 
most famous singer the world ever knew. 

When six years old she sang and acted ali the scenes 
of Marguerite in the opera, “Faust,”’ by Gounod, which 
lasted nearly two and a half hours and created a sen- 
sation. The Duryee Zouaves Fifth New York Volun- 
teer Infantry Veteran Association twice decorated her 
with the Maltese Cross. 


While memorizing the piano works of the great com- 
posers of which she already possesses a great reper- 
tory, she is still’adding more operas to her repertory 
most all 


of grand operas, which now contains those 


that are in demand. 





LORRAINE NILES SISSON 


Miss Sisson resides at 37 Newport Avenue, Rockaway 
Park, N. Y., and the following are a few of the press 
extracts regarding her work when she was only a child 
eight years old: 

New York World, 1908: 

For a little child to sing and act the roles in a manner 
that makes the listener marvel at the deep tragic import 
in them, is something that the artistic world has never known 
and probably will not readily comprehend 


Musical Courier, 1908: 
She charmed by her dramatic talent 
clear tones, 


as well as by her high, 


The Evening Telegram, 1909: 

When the little girl sang she 
audience and cause them to marvel 
singer and actress. 


failed to enthrall her 
powers, both as a 


never 
at her 


The Evening World: | 
ler voice 1s of wonderful purity and mellowness and un 
paralleled range. The child has expression and technic. 


The Register of New York, 1909: 

A remarkably gifted little songstress, who in the beauty 
and power of her voice rivals many of our operatic prima 
donnas, Lorraine captivates her audiences everywhere. 


Musical America: 

A finished actress and accomplished singer. For two hours 
I sat marveling at the little artist (eight years old) as she 
went through the scenes of the opera, a warmth of tempera- 
ment and emotional conception truly astonishing 


Plain Dealer, Cleveland Ohio: ; 
Child, a Calvé in miniature, the youngest prima donna in 
the United States, if not in the world. 


New York World Magazine, 1909: ; 
Some day she will take her place as one of America’s great- 
est singers. Her voice has no parallel in musical history. 


Ellenville Journal, New York, 1909: 

Her work was the most wonderful performance ever wit- 
nessed in this village. She gradually gained and held the 
attention of her audience. Her voice is in range all that 
has been claimed for it. Her tones are clear and flute-like 
in quality. We predict she will gain a place at the very 
head of her profession 
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FESTIVAL OPERA COMPANY 
(Continued from page §.) 

like the patronage of music lovers, showed itself strongly 
every sense carried the venture of the Festival 
Company to a successful and artistic termination. 
connection, it may be stated that the series of 

eras could have been continued for an extra week or two 
without danger of satiating the musical appetites of the 
thousands who appreciate the beauty of well given music 
lrama, or who want to learn wherein these beauties lie. 

Aida” was superbly given before a packed house. The 
cast was as follows: 


and in 
Opera 
this 


.. Florence Easton 
Henri Scott 

Alice Gentle 
Riccardo Martin 
Augustus Bouilliez 
lenry Weldon 
. Octave Dua 

, oe Viola Robertson 
Josiah Zuro 

“La Bohéme” was the offering, with 
Augustus Bouilliez, Henri Scott, Carl 
Cervi, Dora de Phillippe and Maggie 
in the cast, with Sapio conducting 
Madame Butterfly” was repeated on Wednesday even- 
Florence Easton as the trusting Japanese wife. 

like her vocal conception of the role, proved 
high art. Francis Maclennan in the part of 
displayed his fine voice and consistent acting 
the utmost. Others appearing in the opera were 
the same as those who took part in it on June 22, 

On Thursday night “Faust” was the attraction offered, 
and before a jammed house that figuratively went wild 
with enthusiasm. The following stars were in evidence: 
Marguerite Maggie 
Faust Forrest Lamont 
Mephistop ... Henri Scott 
Valentine ‘ . Augustus Bouilliez 

el Elizabeth Campbell 
Martha Henrietta Delmo 
Wagner Gustave Meyer 


Conductor 


Puc evening 
orrest ] 
Formes 


levte 


amont 


Natale 


ng, with 
Hier acting 
a work of 
Pinkerton 
ability to 


Teyte 


heles 


Conductor—Sapio, 

double bill of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pag- 
met with instant approval from music lovers and 
merited the praise with which those present greeted the 
presentations Those taking part in “Rusticana” were 
Alice Gentle, Francis Maclennan, Henrietta Delmo, Viola 
Robertson and Carl Formes, while Leoncavallo’s “Pag- 
liacci” brought forth Ruth Miller, Riccardo Martin, Desire 
Defrere, Carl Formes and Octave Dua. The magnetic con- 
ducting of Josiah Zuro was a high light of the event. 

La Boheme” was offered at the Saturday matinee, June 
4), with the following cast: Forrest Lamont, Angelo An- 
tola, Henri Scott, Carl Formes, Natale Cervi, Ruth Miller 
and Maggie Teyte. 

On Saturday night “Aida” was again staged and tickets 
for the event were at a premium. 

Harry Davis, the manager of the company, was pre- 
sented with a silver loving cup by the principals and mem- 
hers of the chorus on the evening of June 28. In thanking 
the company for the thoughtfulness displayed and the 
public for their patronage, Mr. Davis explained that it 
was his firm conviction that opera of a high standard, 
both as to choice of the masterpieces and those who are 
to interpret them, can presented by a company such 
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be 


under the personal direction of Harry Davis, has just com 
Campbell, Ruth Miller, Florence Easton, Alice Gentle, 
‘orrest Lamont, Henry Weldon, Jose Spadoni. Top row: 


Which, 
Elizabeth 


MUSICAL COURIER 


as his in a systematic, artistic and business-like manner. 
Moreover, he intimated that music should not be something 
that depends on class or so called society for its support, 
but should be made available to those who are less endowed 
with worldly possessions than those to whom we look for 
such support at the present time. From all appearances, 
it can be concluded that Philadelphia will warmly welcome 
Mr. Davis and his company upon their return to this city. 
In the meantime, the “it can’t be dones” may avail them- 
selves of an opportunity to think it over quietly, coolly and 
calmly. G. W. 


About Tamaki Miura 

Tamaki Miura, the Japanese soprano, who achieved 
such pronounced success when she sang at the Stadium, 
New York, on July 4, was complimented afterwards by 
Schumann-Heink, who told Mme. Miura that she had 
cried when she saw her performance of “Madame Butter- 
fly.” Mme. Miura truthfully returned the diva’s tribute 
by remarking that she, too, had shed tears when she heard 
Schumann-Heink sing “The Mother’s Song” in New Haven. 
“She is like a real mother to every one” is the Japanese 
singer’s way of expressing the impression the older 
woman made upon her. 

Mme Miura recently sang in Central Park for the Camp 
Fire Girls, being delighted to do this because in Japan, on 
March 3, they always have a “Girls’ Day,” and she has 
helped celebrate at many of these. Mme. Miura’s number 
was Oley Speaks’ “When the Boys Come Home.” 

Beginning in October, she will open a twenty weeks’ en- 
gagement with La Scala Grand Opera Company. 
Her roles will include “Butterfly” and an English per- 
formance of “The Geisha,” in which she will render a well 
known operatic selection, probably, “Una voce poca fa.” 
However, in between the opening and finish of that season, 
Mme. Miura will go to Chicago where she will make her 
debut with the Chicago Opera Association during the 
opening week in “Madame Butterfly.” She will also have 
several other guest performances. 


Yvonne de Tréville and Fay Foster 
Delight Rochester Audience 


On July 6, Yvonne de Tréville, the coloratura soprano. 
and Fay Foster, the composer, who also acted as accom- 
panist, were heard in a recital in Rochester, N. Y. 

In speaking of the pleasure derived by the large audi- 
ence, the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle said, in part: 

“Mile. de Tréville sang first the aria from ‘Ballo in Mas- 
chera,’ and as an encore the ‘Laughing Song’ from the 
opera of ‘Manon,’ by Auber. It was recognized at once by 
the audience that a singer of remarkable power and charm 
was helping to entertain; from the opening notes of her 
first number to the end of her part in the program she 
was a delight. Her voice is of flutelike purity and her 
singing exhibits the skill and finish of the opera star. Her 
coloratura work is little short of marvelous. ye 
the close of the last number the two women received an 
ovation. Men and women stood and cheered as well as 
applauded until Mlle. de Tréville returned to sing the 
*Marseillaise.’ Miss Foster has given a remarkable set- 
ting to words by an unknown author, and Mile. de Tré- 
ville sang the number with intense dramatic effect.” 


ARTISTS OF THE FESTIVAL OPERA COMPANY, 


gicved a season of two weeks, June 17 to 29, inclusive, at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, | Pa. 
ora de Phillipe, Marie Darve, Viola Robertson. Standing, second row: Octave M 
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Columbia University Concerts 


For a second time this summer, Percy Grainger played 
on the Green at Columbia University, New York, when he 
appeared at the concert given last Friday evening by the 
New York Military Band, under the leadership of Edwin 
Franko Goldman. The pianist’s programmed number was 
the Liszt Hungarian fantasie, as adapted for band by Rocco 
Resta, who conducted the selection. Mr. Grainger’s mas- 
terly performance of this popular work aroused the en- 
thusiasm of the immense audience that thronged the Green, 
and in response to the vociferous applause, he gave as en- 
core his familiar “Shepherd’s Hey,” which was welcomed 
with even greater enthusiasm. 

Under Conductor Goldman’s experienced baton, the band 
played with accustomed skill. The program was as fol- 
lows: March, “Pomp and Circumstance,” Elgar; overture, 
“Martha,” Flotow; andante religioso, Thomé; cornet solo, 
“Non e Ver,” Mattei (Ernest S. Williams); March, “In- 
stitute of Musical Art,” Rocco Resta; Spanish caprice, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff (adapted by Rocco Resta); and, by re- 
quest, excerpts from Sullivan’s “Pinafore.” 

The soloist on Wednesday evening was Isabel Irving, 
soprano, who sang Bruno Huhn’s “My Boy” and Cadman’s 

“At Dawning.” She displayed an attractive voice and per- 
sonality, and the audience recalled her for an encore. Com- 
munity singing was also a feature of this concert, the 
audience rendering “America” and the “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” The band selections were from Grieg, 
Herold, Sibelius, Lake, Massenet and Herbert. 


A Tribute to Richard Arnold 


Walter C. Renkwitz, of Elmhurst, N. Y., sent to the 
Musica Courter the following tribute to his late master, 
Richard Arnold: 

Richard Arnold is dead, 
a great man. 

As an authority on the development of music in the United States, 
there was, perhaps, no greater one than he. His life was absorbed 
in his art. In his journey to his ideal, he knew no compromise. 
To discouraged pupils he was always as an unfailing beacon shining 
out over the great unknown, 

Coming to America as a boy in 1854 with his father, a violinist, 
he passed through the always present, trying and stormy years of 
an artist, but his noble character won out. In 1877 he became asso- 
ciated with the Philharmonic Society of New York, and was chosen 
concertmaster in 1885. He retired in 1909 a8 an active member, but 
continued as vice-president and director until his end. Richard 
Arnold was responsible for much of the prominence that the Phil- 
harmonic Society is noted for today. Yet he was always an unassum- 
ing personality, 

Although I deem it a great honor to have been his last pupil, 
grievously know and keenly feel that above all and everything 1 
have lost a true friend—a rare find in this great but small world. 


It was fate’s will, but the world lost 


Von Ende School of Music Suspends 


Herwegh von Ende, the director of the Von Ende 
School of Music, has announced that the institution has 
ceased its activities and will not reopen this fall. Mr. 
and Mrs. von Ende will resume their teaching privately in 
September. 


Claire Lillian Peteler at Camp Merritt 
Claire Lillian Peteler, the well known soprano, sang on 
July 9 for the soldiers at Camp Merritt, N. J., where her 
pleasing voice and attractive personality were greatly ap- 
preciated by the boys. 


Maggie Teyte, 
fesic Zuro, 


Left, to right, coed: 
apio, 
Riccardo Martin, Charles Jones (stage manager), Henri Scott, Augustus Bouilliez, Carl Formes, Andre Arensen, Antonio Bianco. 


Dua, Francis 
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THE MUSICAL AWAKENING OF TODAY 


By J. LAWRENCE ERB 
President of the Music Teachers’ National Association; Director of Music Department, 
University of Illinois 
An address delivered at the recent National Convention of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at Hot Springs, Ark. 








The American ideal in education was based largely upon 
the pioneer experiences of our forefathers. They had big 
jobs to do and the jobs had to be done in short order; 
therefore, education had to be practical. It had to include 
considerable elements of a practical, not to say a voca- 
tional, type. With the development of the spirit of democ- 
racy, emphasis was laid upon an education which would 
prepare the youth for making a livelihood; and that edu- 
cation was the best which most quickly and most effectively 
enabled them to take and hold wage earning positions. The 
pragmatic test that was applied in education so that the 
arts and literature began to feel its effects unmistakably. 

Like much of our activity atong business and commercial 
lines, this process was shockingly wasteful and developed 
what one might well call vocational diseases. Our American 
slap-dash way of doing things, just so they may be done 
quickly, our unmindfulness of the waste entailed in our 
hurried processes, our almost diabolical heedlessness of 
human life and happiness are a few of the outstanding 
blots on the educational as well as the industrial escutcheon. 
The habit has been too prevalent of condescendingly re- 
garding the minister of religion, the teacher and the artist 
as perhaps dangerously near the mollycoddle type, because 
forsooth they represented a less material, a more idealistic 
point of view. Perhaps one of the most important con- 
siderations which has to some extent raised these classes 
of men in the popular estimation was the fact that some of 
the conspicuous members of the various professions had 
conspicuous incomes and paid into the national treasury in- 
come taxes of respectable size. I would not go so far as 
to agree with our Teutonic enemies in their estimate of the 
Americans as worshipping the dollar and having no other 
measure of success, but | fear the common American man 
and woman is largely swayed by the size of a man’s in- 
come or his bank account. 

The new awakening of music represents but one phase of 
a rapid and revolutionary change which is taking place in 
the American people. It is perhaps more noticeable in 
music because of the apparent indifference of.the American 
public to musical activities before the war. The awakening 
is taking many forms. I need only touch upon the rapid 
and significant development in musical education. Already 
the business of manufacturing mechanical musical ma- 
chines of the Victrola and Pianola type runs to the pro- 
digious total of $60,000,000 a year, and a very great pro- 
portion of this business may be directly charged up to 
musical education, either in connection with the schools or 
in its more important and intimate function in the homes. 
There is no doubt that the talking machines and the me- 
chanical players are among the greatest musical mission- 
aries of our day, and I know of no more encouraging sigh 
than the tremendous vogue which these allies of good 
music are having. They are a blessed invention in that 
they bring into the average American home a type of music 
which could never be heard there if it had to be made by 
members of the family, but which at small expense can 
be bought and kept as a cherished possession for the con- 
stant inspiration and education of the household. Do not 
be misled by the alarmists who try to make you believe 
that the talking machines and mechanical players are used 
mainly for the purpose of grinding out popular music for 
dances and similar purposes. The testimony of the trade is 
absolutely contradictory to this assertion. The possessor 
of a Victrola or a Pianola may start out with cheap music, 
ome the tendency is inevitably toward good music in short 
order. 5 


Appreciation of Music 


The demand for the study of musical appreciation is 
another sign of the times. The mechanical reproducers 
of music have been wonderful allies of this work and will 
undoubtedly be of still greater assistance as educators and 
manufacturers co-operate increasingly. These are to my 
mind most valuable manifestations of the musical awaken- 
ing; first, the fact that we have ceased regarding music as 
a possession of the privileged few who have made of its 
cultivation a life business; and, second, that it has been 
possible to enlist the co-operation of great commercial in- 
terests such as are represented in the music trades in the 
educational aspects of music from the standpoint of the 
common man. Snobbishness in music is as dangerous as 
snobbishness in social life. It tends to a spirit of exclu- 
siveness which is diametrically opposed to our American 
traditions, it creates a type of music which is for the elect 
and not for the masses, and it estranges the vast majority 
of the American people who ought to be, and at heart are, 
music lovers. The statement has been made in all serious- 
ness that until very recent times not more than about two 
. and one-half per cent. of the people in the United States 
were supporters of the important musical enterprises of 
the country. Of the rest, perhaps as many more infre- 
quently attended important concerts, but probably 95 per- 
cent. represented the outsiders. I am not here to make 
charges nor to stir up acrimonious discussions, but I am 
ready to maintain that this state of affairs was not entirely 
the ault of the 95 per cent. 

The study of musical appreciation is making it possible 
for the average man to understand and appreciate music 
in the same way that he understands and appreciates litera- 
ture. It is not enough in music to know a great deal about 
it. One must know the compositions themselves, and that 
is not possible for the 95 per cent. except as they may hear 
compositions adequately performed. This is what the study 
of musical appreciation is bringing about. Children in the 
schools, as well as their parents outside the schools, are 
having the opportunity of hearing the great compositions 
reproduced as they are performed by great artists, with 
the privilege of hearing the same someone enough times 
that it may make its impression. At the same time il- 


luminating discussions tend to clear up any vague points 
and to make the composition a permanent delight to the 
hearer. Musicians as well as laymen are at last awakening 
to the fundamental importance Of this work, and I look 
to see within the next few years courses in musical appre- 
ciation as nearly universal in this country as any courses 
outside the charmed circle of the “three R’s.” 


Community Music a Factor 


But the greatest musical awakening is not so much a 
matter of the attitude of the public toward the profes- 
sional musician or the interest of the public in musical 
appreciation. It is more fundamental and more im- 
portant than either of these. The greatest awakening 
consists in the part which the people themselves are 
taking in the making of music. It is less than five 
years that the term “community music” has been used 
in this country in its present meaning, Yet its fame 
and its practice have spread from one ocean to the 
other, and community music is a fact in all sorts of 
places from New York down to the smallest rural ham- 
let. The people have at last found their voice. Our 
emotions have been bottled up for generations. We 
have no real vent for them since the Civil War, but at 
last the soul of the American people is again finding 
expression. I do not mean to say that this war has 
been the exclusive cause of the great movement, but 
there is no doubt that the frame of mind engendered by 
the beginnings of this awful struggle in 1914 had much 
to do with the rise of community music almost simul- 
taneously with the outbreak of hostilities. 

Music is a patriotic stimulant of the highest type. 
Men have gone into battle from remote antiquity with 
songs of home and country on their lips, and song has 
heightened the courage and strengthened the arm as 
far back as the annals of history or the lays of the poet 
are to be found. Particularly, in our country, “the 
melting pot of the nations,” patriotic song has a great 
work to perform, much of which it has already done 
most satisfactorily. We must quickly assimilate and 
Americanize our alien population. Song is doing this. 
Already, for many years past, in the public schools of 
our great cities, the children of the immigrant have been 
taught to salute the flag and to love their adopted coun- 
try, largely through the medium of patriotic song; and 
it is only fair to say that many of these foreign-born 
residents are as truly American at heart in their devo- 
tion to the ideals of the country as those of us whose 
ancestry runs back to colonial times. They may be 
crude in their conception of America and its traditions, 
but their hearts are right, and already many of them 
have shed their blood on our side and under our flag in 
France. Moreover, since America has definitely gone 
into the great war, patriotic songs, deliberately and 
practically brought to bear upon our alien population 
through the medium of community singing, has changed 
some of our industrial centers from danger spots into 
loyal American communities. The testimony of the 
leaders of community singing, to say nothing of the 
corroborative testimony of the authorities both of States 
and municipalities, is direct and definite on this point. 


Music a Social Solvent 


Music acts as a social solvent. Community singing 
brings all classes of society together for a common 
purpose in which they all have an equal interest. Song 
is the most intimate a of expression. When a man 
sings he literally lets’ down the bars which have locked 
his personality from his fellows. He expresses the 
most intimate feelings of his soul. (That is perhaps 
one reason why in normal times the American oe not 
sung, for reticence is an American trait in spite of our 
superficial garrulousness.) Song sweeps aside the fool- 
ish distinctions of wealth and caste and fuses the people 
into a homogeneous nation, with a common purpose, 
most happily expressed in the classic phrase, “life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Music is a force which makes for social and civic 
righteousness. It has always been a close ally of re- 
ligion and all the other influences that make the world 
better. By its very nature it can never debase, never 
stir up the brutal passions, never create anarchy. There 
is no such thing as bad music, though there are bad men 
and women who have used music, as Shakespeare says 
the devil may quote Scripture, for their purpose. It 
would be impossible to imagine a mob rushing to a 
lynching or an invading horde brutally despoiling non- 
combatants, to the strains of music, no matter of what 
kind. It would be easy to imagine that a mob bent 
upon mischief might be brought under control by the 
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influence of music. Yet the power of music over the 
human emotions is not by any means a negative one. 
Its orderliness and balance serve to bring into harmony 
the jarring elements which produce violence and disor- 
der; but the same characteristics serve to heighten the 
purpose and strengthen the resolve of those whose 
idealism and patriotism and spirit of brotherliness have 
been aroused. I should be at a loss to conceive of 
America in this crisis without music. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine how the great labors which the Ameri- 
can people have accomplished thus far in the war could 
have been carried through without the assistance of 
music and its inspiration. 


The Government Supporting Music 


The National Government, practical, businesslike, 
hardheaded, as of necessity it must be, is well aware of 
the power of music, for it has established singing 
schools, maintained by money from the public treasury, 
on the largest scale in the history of the world. Every 
soldier in the cantonments and camps, every officer in 
the training schools, has been deliberately placed where 
the direct influence of music may reach him and hold 
him and work its spell upon him; for Uncle Sam knows 
perfectly well what power it has in keeping men sane 
and happy and healthy. As has been well said, “We 
need courage, hope, spirit, as well as facts. One may 
know and may not do. That is valuable which leads 
one to carry what he knows into action. Soldiers know 
they should go bravely into battle; they would know 
that just as well if there were no fife and drum; but 
martial music stirs them to action. Music cheers them 
on the long tramp, and braces them as they go into 
battle. 

Music a Solace 


Those who have been at the battle fronts in the Euro- 
pean countries tell us that the great solaces of the people 
are religion and music, often in alliance, but each also 
doing its beneficent work alone. The governments every- 
where have found it wise to encourage music as well as 
other healthy forms of diversion and inspiration. We too 
shall find it so. We too need to keep idealism alive. We 
need to give our emotions vent, lest they deprive us of our 
reason, We need to find comfort aand spiritual uplift. All 


- of these and more music brings to us as does nothing else 


except its age-long ally, religion. 
The Universality of Music 


Music has awakened within these recent years because 
the soul of man could not get along without it. Music must 
continue and must increase its ministry to the souls of men 
in these trying times. Every man, woman and child in 
this country must have the opportunity to hear and to make 
good music. The women of this country, upon whom 
must fall a larger share than ever of the burden of the 
educational and social and religious work, must see to it 
that opportunity is afforded for community singing. Vic- 
tory choruses, bands, orchestras, better church choirs, much 
better organization of music in the schools and a much 
wider scope. All of these demand serious and immediate 
attention. It is not a matter which concerns only musi- 
cians or which has to do only with the esthetic side of our 
natures. In such a time as this, it is a matter which relates 
to the very fundamentals of a sane mind and a brave heart. 
The Government has made it an important part of its busi- 
ness to preserve the spirit of its fighting men. We must 
preserve no less the morale of the stay-at-home, for we in 
our own way, quite as truly as the men in the trenches, 
are helping to win this war. 


“Let Us Raise Our Voices Together” 


Therefore, let us have songs of patriotism, of home and 
of brave hearts. Let us raise our voices together so that 
we may each feel the contagion of spirit which enables 
men to carry on a great and arduous task to its ultimate 
consummation. Let us have, too, that more intellectual 
music which we call artistic, to speak through its inarticu- 
late, but none the less soul stirring language, the message 
of the great hearts of all times. There are times when 
the feelings are too deep for utterance. At such times 
music must speak to us through the voice of the artist or 
the vibrant tongue of the eloquent instrument. In the 
words of Longfellow, 

I gave a various gift to each, 
To charm, to strengthen, and to teach 

It is to the eternal glory of music that it can touch the 
hearts of men so potently and in so many ways that the 
musical awakening of today is giving it opportunity to 
contribute its great share to the upbuilding of the Ameri- 
can nation. 

Let us then give music its opportunity, let us utilize to 
the fullest extent this wonderful ally of patriotism, of law 
and order, of morality. Let us be brave and steadfast, 
singing songs of victory and of love to all mankind, that 
America may survive, true to her vision, true to her mis- 
sion of making and preserving the world safe for demoe- 
racy. 

Robert Parker, the American bass, has been very suc- 
cessful with the Beecham Opera Company in England. 
English critics praise him particularly tor his work as 
Boris Godunoff, Tonio in “Pagliacci’ and the High Priest 
in “Samson.” 
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Company in Havana. 
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“AMERICANS—A SPIRITUAL PEOPLE” 


Joseph Bonnet, French Organist, Is Impressed With the Religious Feeling 
of the People of This Country—Says There Is an Equal Balance 
of the Scientific and Artistic 














Next season will be Joseph Bonnet’s third one in 
America. The celebrated French organist, therefore, 
has had ample opportunity in which to study the Amer- 
icans, and he says quite frankly that they have been a 
great revelation to him. 

“Before coming to this country,” he explained, “I al- 
ways pictured your people as being big, generous men 
but I thought that you were 
more scientific than artistic. By that I mean the people ex- 
celled in the former pursuits—everybody was so pre- 
occupied in rushing about the commercial 
world that there was not much time for the 
cultivation of the arts. 


Spirituality of People 


When I first landed in New York, I was 
much impressed with your tall buildings ; 
the people, too, were energetic, but above 
all this there existed a feeling of something 
something finer, When I gave 
my first recital, | found out what that was! 
Che spirituality of the American people! 
When one is far away in another country 
it cannot be felt so keenly. I also learned 
that there was an equal balance between 
the scientific and the artistic in the Ameri- 


und women—and you are; 


bigget 


Ci an. : 
“What is perhaps more vital is the fact 


that during my concerts I have felt that the 
genuinely and not 
Many times I have 
played in churches—that is, my concerts 
have been given there—then, more than 
ever, | felt that great, enthusiasm even with- 
out their applause. ‘That splendid solemnity 
and were doubly expressive of their 
appreciation It gave evidence of the 
higher spiritual life. Oh, yes, the Ameri- 
cans, they are a splendid people—and ex- 
ception al audiences,” he concluded. 

“What kind of programs do you find they 
prefer?” asked the MusicaL CourIeR repre- 


sentative 


audiences were 


pleased, 


varied 
superficially 


awt 


People Like the Best 


replied. “They 


“The best,” he quickly 
things like the 


want the highest music 
works of César Franck, Bach and Beetho- 
ven are proofs of this good taste. I also 
believe that it is every artist’s duty to play 
the best music, maintaining, at the same 
time, that it is nothing short of a crime to 
play the lighter music when it is not de- 
sired 

“My programs have been mostly his- 
torical. I started in first with the masters 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and these were liked equally as well as the 
more modern. In fact, some of the works 
of the former I find much more modern 
than many works of that so called school.” 

Mr. Bonnet spoke of his instrument—the 
organ—as being the “king of all instru- 
ments.” He was, however,a bit fearful as 
to the assertion sounding a trifle vulgar, in 
spite of the fact that he claimed it to be 
true. He said in this respect: 

“Il feel no orchestra can give so much 
grandeur or noblesse as the organ. The or- 
gan is, one might say, a union of instru- 
ments—more so than any other one instru- 
ment. The greatest organist, too, is not 
alone a conductor, but all the players of the orchestra 
as well, especially now, with the organ of modern construc- 
tion. The organ is doubtless the most difficult of all instru- 
ments. In order to become a master one needs great 
physical discipline, and one must submit himself every 
single day to no end of mental as well as physical train- 
A person to become a great artist must be strong 


ing 
A sense of strength alone means nothing.” 


intellectually. 
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Organist in Church at Fourteen 


Joseph Bonnet was born in Bordeaux, southern France. 
His father, before him, was a famous organist and is still 
holding the position of organist in a charming old church 

a church, by the way, where the father and all the mem- 
bers of his family were christened. Mr. Bonnet says he 
shall never forget the first time he tried to play the organ 
in his father’s church—he was nine years old, but had 
studied piano for several years. He seated himself on the 
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JOSEPH BONNET. 


high bench and played a little piece without the feet. When 
he heard the rich tones going and coming through the 
church, he says he had a feeling that he was in paradise. 
Soon after, he began the study of that instrument with 
his father. When he was but fourteen years old he was 
appointed organist in the Church of St. Nicholas. Shortly 
after, he entered the Paris Conservatoire, where he en- 
joyed the tuition of the greatest of masters—Alexandre 
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Guilmant. Mr. Bonnet’s father at first could not think 
of his son’s becoming an organist and wanted very much 
for him to take a regular college course, but young Bonnet 
had made up his mind that he wanted to devote his life to 
the organ and he had his way. He, however, was tutored 
privately at home in the various studies as he was wise 
enough to see that each would have a good influence on his 
work. He won first prize at the Conservatoire National, 
and was appointed organist of the famous church—St. 
Eustache—in Paris. He gained his post through competi- 
tion—and the vote was unanimous. Then followed several 
concert tours through France, England, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Hungary, Germany and Austria. Whenever he could 
arrange it on these tours, Mr. Bonnet returned to Paris 
long enough to play at the service on Sundays, for he loved 
it so. 


Recitals Inspired Friends 


In fact, many delightful hours were spent in the his- 
toric church. Evenings Bonnet and his friends, among 
these D’Annunzio and Rodin, the sculptor, went there and 
listened to the organist’s beautiful playing. Then it was, 

according to Mr. Bonnet, that he played 
the best; the place being darkened save for 
the street lights that shone through the pan- 
eled windows. Many of the painters and 
writers sought inspiration through these 
hours and the many dedicated books and 
paintings they presented to their friend 
Bonnet. attribute to their having received 
what they sought. 

The French organist’s art in this country 
has also found its place. Each season for 
him has been exceedingly gratifying, but, 
perhaps, the last one eclipsed the previous. 
His engagements took him throughout the 
East, including innumerable appearances in 
New York, five in Philadelphia, and four in 

3oston. In the Middle West his reception 
everywhere was a genuine one, and South- 
ern and Canadian trips completed his list 
of engagements. 

Mr. Bonnet has a remarkable and unique 
memory, his repertoire, comprising as it 
does the whole of organ literature, from 
Frescobaldi, Scarlatti, Handel, Bach, Schu- 
mann, down to César Franck, and his con- 
temporaries, French and otherwise. 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute Recital 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 3, 1918. 

One of the most interesting recitals of 
the season was presented by two members 
of the faculty of the Pittsburgh Musical 
Institute, assisted by Louisa Remmey, con- 
tralto, a pupil of Mr. Dana, another mem- 
ber of the faculty. 

The members of the faculty giving the 
program were Margaret Ledwith, pianist, 
and Bernard Sturm, violinist. The opening 
number was Beethoven's sonata for piano 
and violin in A major, op. 12, No, 2. This 
was played in artistic style, both from in- 
terpretative and technical points of view. 
Miss Ledwith played the piano parts with 
much expression. Mr. Sturm seemed in a 
much more musical mood on this occasion, 
and his playing was quite different from his 
last performance. 

The closing number was Rubinstein’s 
sonata for piano and violin in G major, op. 
13. This number gave both artists oppor- 
tunity to display their ability. Miss Led- 
with was called upon to exert all her artis- 
tic temperament and technic. Her playing 
gave to the number full and even tone with 
broad interpretation. Mr. Sturm was even 
better in this number than he was in the 

Jeethoven number, and the instrumental 
numbers were heartily enjoyed throughout 
by a small and appreciative audience. 

Between the preceding tumbers was a 
group of songs, rendered in good style by 
Miss Remmey, who has a voice of wide range with excep- 
tional quality, and for a comparatively new singer does 
excellent work. Her numbers were the familiar aria, “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Samson et Delila” 
“Melisande in the Wood” and “The Awakening.” These 
numbers gave ample opportunity to display range as well 
as quality, and Miss Remmey received well earned and 
hearty applause. H. E. W. 
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OSCAR SAENGER “GUEST TEACHER” 
AT THE CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Last Saturday morning between two lessons, thanks to 
the courtesy of Carl D, Kinsey, manager of the Chicago 
Musical College, a representative of the Musica Courier 
had a few minutes’ talk with Oscar Saenger in his sumptu- 
ous studio at the college. 

“How do you enjoy teaching in these surroundings, Mr. 
Saenger?” asked the reporter. 

“This is my second season and should be proof that I 
enjoyed my acquaintance last year with the college. 1 
find Chicago a wonderful place and the Chicago Musical 
College the largest institution in the country. I have 
again found here this season lovely voices and splendid 
material, representing about fifteen states, and I presume, 
like last year, many pupils will be turned away before the 
close of the summer term. As you know, my pupils are 
professional singers and teachers who are preparing them- 
selves either for opera or concert work, or teaching those 
two branches of musical art. 1 enjoy my work immensely 
under such men as Felix Borowski and Carl D. Kinsey, 
who are splendid to work with, and as I already have 
said, there is not an institution of this magnitude in the 
East or anywhere else in this country.” 

“I presume the permanent teachers at the school must 
have looked on your coming with dismay?” 

“On the contrary, my dear sir, they were charmed to 
have me teach at the same school with them. The faculty 
of the Chicago Musical College can boast of some very 
big men, and if they are proud to have me as their col- 
league, I am very happy to instruct at the same school. 
They all greeted me with open arms, and I can assure you 
that I fully appreciate their friendship.” ’ 

“Where do you stay while in Chicago?” 

“[ stop at the Windermere Hotel, where a friend of 
mine has placed’ at my disposal a saddle horse. Every 
morning, at 6.30, I ride in Jackson Park, after which | 
take a plunge in the lake and am fit for a good day’s 
work,” 

“You are somewhat of an athlete?” 

“Well, yes, I am a friend of all the sports and practice 
most of them, as I believe a vocal teacher must remain 
young as long as possible. As soon as he is considered 
old, that settles the game and his services are no longer in 
great demand.” 

“How did you come to accept the position offered to you 
by Mr. Kinsey?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, it was just one phrase that 
captivated me.” 

“You mean one word—money ?” 

“No, though of course Mr. Kinsey made me a very fine 
offer. From the beginning the monetary question was 
only secondary. Mr. Kinsey had me captivated by telling 
me to come to his college as ‘guest teacher.’ I had heard 
about guest artists, but this was the first time I had heard 
of a ‘guest instructor,’ and as I believe in new things, the 
novelty appealed to me so much that I surrendered and 
signed the contract. Needless to tell that I have been 
very happy in doing this, as I find great pleasure in being 
here. I could spend these five weeks just as well in New 
York, but the change does me good. It is a novelty— 
therefore, a new source of inspiration. Furthermore, many 
of the pupils I have here under my instruction are men 
and women who for several years were desirous of study- 
ing with me and who were unable to do so on account of 
the expense of coming to New York. And, again, with 
the advance in the price of transportation, many profes- 
sional singers living in this and surrounding states would 
have been unable to come to New York, so I came to them 
and they saved time and money, while the same results 
are accomplished.” ; 

“How many pupils have you placed at the Metropolitan, 
Mr. Saenger?” 

“More than twenty-five. As you know, I was the teacher 
who opened the doors of the Metropolitan to an American 
singer, Marie Rappold being the first engaged to sing lead- 
ing 1oles. Since then twenty-four other pupils of mine 
have been engaged at the Metropolitan. In connection 
with this, it may be interesting to know that the propa- 
ganda for American singers has already borne fruit, as 
more than fifty per cent. of the singers engaged by Gatti- 
Casazza are Americans. Think of it! This would have 
seemed an impossibility only a decade ago.” 

“Are you going to take a vacation this summer ?” 

“Oh, yes, I will take a well deserved rest at Salt Lake 
City. Then I will go with some of my friends to the 
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mountains, where I will stay about two months hunting 
big game. I will return to my New York studio on Octo- 
ber 1.” 
Mr. Kinsey made his appearance then and stated that 
two pupils were waiting, and the reporter, knowing that 
R. D. 


Saenger’s time is money, bid him au revoir. ‘ 


Winifred Byrd to Open in South 


The difficulty that American artists find themselves in 
when it comes to getting a satisfactory start in their own 
country has not affected the career of one such artist— 
Winifred Byrd. 

The little pianist came to New York last season, un- 
heralded and practically unknown. Her name meant noth- 
ing to the connoisseurs of music nor to the New York 
critics, who no doubt looked upon her debut as that of one 
of the many fledglings who seek the metropolis city as 
a proper place to test their wings. The recital over, the 
name of Winifred Byrd was known to all New York. The 
press unanimously claimed her to be remarkably equipped 
pianistically. Her work, furthermore, was compared to 
Teresa Carrefio, Duparc and Paderewski. 

The news of the veritable sensation (and the word is not 
misused in this case) has created considerable interest and 
comment among the people of the larger cities outside of 
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this city. Marie Gouled, Miss Byrd’s personal representa- 
tive and joint manager with Jules Daiber, has just an- 
nounced the following contracts she closed for the early 
part of the season: September 27, opens all star course at 
Winthrop College, Rockhill, S. C.; September 28, Chicora 
College, Columbia, S. C.; October 3, Coker College, Harts- 
ville, S. C.; October 6, Charlotte, N. C.; November 4, 
Aeolian Hall, New York; November 7, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
November 9, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Winifred Byrd has just completed a number of Duo-Art 
records that will be issued in September, October and 
November. 


Victor Harris at Country Home 
Victor Harris has left New York City for his country 
home at East Hampton, Long Island, N. Y., and will spend 
the summer months there. 
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TO MME. GALLI-CURCI 


When summer roses fade and die, 
The sweetest flowers that bloom, 

We catch their petals as they fly, 
Sweet memories of June. 


Thy voice so pure, so sweet, withal, 
Thy voice, oh, gift divipe, 

Its notes imprisoned, as they fall 
Are held in memory’s shrine. 


When wintry days are dark or fair 
The fragrance of those flowers, 

Released upon the chilly air, 
Recall sweet summer hours. 


Should future days be fraught with pain, 
With sorrow or repine, 
Thy voice would come to me again, 
A messenger divine. 
VIRGINIA VANE. 








TO JOHN McCORMACK 


His voice is like a pool of crystal water, 
Where thirsting souls may gaze and drink so 
deep * 
That they become enchanted with its beauty, 
And dream soft dreams as if they were asleep. 


Ah, it is like the joyous wind of summer, 
Soothing to tired hearts and fevered eyes, 
And life’s old fret is lost within its sweetness 
Wher on the soul like some soft hand it lies. 


And it is like a violin strung with silver, 


Played in some_ strange, white moment of 
desire, 
With quivering strings that faint and cry in 
rapture— 


Tenderer than the moon, yet steeped in fire. 


And, sometimes, it is soft like distant flute notes, 
3ringing up dreams lost for a thousand years, 
That stir the heart and make one glad of living, 
So that we smile with eyes all full of tears. 
ELLEN McDoweELi WoLrFr. 
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By M. BARBEREUX-PARRY 


Originator of the Barbereux System of Constructive Voice Production and Unified Diction.” 


advanced thinking along any line or mode of procedure 
and particularly that of the development of the singing 
voice, we should fully realize that we are attempting to 
change the basis of reasoning which has for generations 
been accepted by the majority of people as having been 
settled by the weight of opinion of the best of authority. 
Because of this, there is only one rational course to pursue 
ideals and ideas must be so sifted that facts alone are 
evident and these facts must have been proven to be the 
result of a logical course of reasoning which has for its 
premise only undisputed principles. 
his course of reasoning must be made so clear that “he 
who runs may read.” If we have even a small portion of 
truth to present, we know it must not, cannot be limited, 
and its application to every day problems by any one who 
is seeking truth in his work may be practically demon- 
strated, The question is not: “Do we believe this or that?” 
but should be: “Is it true or false?” If it is true, it is 
a part of universal truth and cannot be honestly disputed, 
If it is false, it will not stand thorough test and investiga- 
tion, The acceptance of this test of values would eliminate 
controversy on any subject 


Motive Power and Tonal Beauty 


There is a fact that is accepted without question by 
every one who works with the voice, and that is, the neces- 
sity of motive power. We must have motive power to give 
any voice professional value. Vocal tone must travel, and 
in our procedure to give a tone this motive power, our 
honest endeavor is to do it in such a way, that in so doing 
we are not in any way limiting its tonal beauty; we hope, 
rather, by applying motive power correctly, to amplify its 
tonal beauty in every way possible. 

Tonal beauty is, perhaps, of equal or greater worth than 
but either one without the other is of little 
professional value. In direct proportion as a singer's voice 
is liberated from his body, does his manager reckon it in 
dollars and cents. You are not paid for the tone which 
remains inside of you, no matter how splendidly big and 
beautiful it may seem to you. There are hundreds of cases 
of students who, having been trained in a small room with 
a high ceiling, are led to believe by the way they feel the 
tones reflected back to them from the close proximity of 


| N the endeavor to introduce and establish a new idea or 


motive power, 
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the walls, and by the sensation of vibration experienced 
within the head and body—because it is not liberated from 
them—that they have big voices; and when they sing in a 
large concert hall are bitterly disappointed to find their 
voices cannot fill the larger space. 
There are two ways in which motive power may be ad- 
justed to any voice, through the application of breath or 
resonance, not breath and resonance. We may use breath 
and resonance in various ways, as the accepted thought of 
singing has always done, but when we do, we are using 
opposing forces. We cannot develop resonance capacity 
through the application of breath to the tone, whether done 
automatically or consciously. We may seem to be able to 
use the resonance capacity in its adjustment to the voice 
that we find in the voice before it has been trained, by 
adding breath to such a condition, but we are slowly but 
surely diminishing its power by so doing, and time always 
proves it to be so, 


The Important Question 


This is the question: “Shall we use the principles of the 
wind instrument in the development of the vocal tone, or 
shall we depend upon the principles of the stringed in- 
strument?” 

There is no instrument in our modern orchestra the 
tone of which is dependent on wind and strings. Each 
class is dependent upon wind or strings. The family of 
wind instruments has no strings upon which to produce 
vibration. The family of stringed instruments has but one 
way in which to produce motive power for the tone, viz., 
the reflection of vibration which results in resonance. In 
direct proportion to the resonating capacity of the stringed 
instrument, do we find motive powér in the-tone. There 
is no stringed instrument the tone of which is dependent 
in any way upon the application of air to.the strings, 
either directly or indirectly. If then we are to consider 
the singing voice from the basis of its being a stringed 
instrument, we may depend only upon the vibration of the 
string and its reflection from the reflector or sounding 
board. 

In all stringed instruments, the vibrations are the re- 
sult of a repeated plucking of the string—an instantaneous 
impulse constantly repeated, which sends out one. series 
of vibrations following another in closest proximity for 
as long a time as a musical phrase is desired. The nature 
of these impulses varies with the character of the in- 
strument. 

In the singing voice we find that the singer whose un- 
derstanding of the principles of pronunciation, enunciation 
and diction are adequate, is able to get sufficient vibration 
for the series of tones he is producing, through the in- 
stantaneous release of each syllable of each word as he 
sings. This minute analysis of sound combinations, nu- 
ance and inflection has to be thoroughly understood in its 
relation and application to its use in the forming of a 
perfect set of vibrations—in the release of the sound as 
the string is plucked. 

To secure tonal results that are satisfactory in this man- 
ner of producing the singing tone, the singer must have 
ready the adequate sounding board or reflector, either pro- 
vided by nature or developed through training. (The lat- 
ter course is found to be necessary in 90 per cent. of 
voices. ) 


Vibration and the Nerves 


If we are willing to lay aside the question of conscious 
or automatic breathing and breath control as an aid or 
necessity to the production of the singing tone, we will 
find it is possible at once to consider the back of the 
skull as a primary resonator. Nature has given the back 
of the skull the formation of the “shell” behind the or- 
chestra. When the vocal tone is produced entirely by the 
plucking of the string, the instantaneous release’ of the 
syllable, we will find that the vibration naturally travels 
to the back of the skull for its first reflection. In this 
traveling of vibration from the vocal cords immediately 
to the back of the skull, we can feel the course of travel 
to be via the back of the neck. The primary vibration at 
no time is felt in the mouth or throat cavities. We know 
that lying at the base of the brain is one of the most im- 
portant nerve centers of the body. It has not been proven 
to just how great an extent the attraction of his nerve 
center may affect the vibration in leading it from the vocal 
cords directly to the back of the skull, but there is no 
doubt that the spinal column itself becomes the main con- 
ductor of vibration and resonance throughout the entire 
body and that all nerve centers and vibrations are very 
closely related in the production of this kind of vocal 
tone. 

When vibration is reflected primarily from the back of 
the skull, we can feel that the resonance is reflected for- 
ward through all of the head and face cavities, but not 
those of mouth or throat. As the individual tones of the 
voice become more and moré perfectly tuned, we recog- 
nize they also travel down the spine throughout the whole 
body at the same time they are being reflected forward 
through the head and face, thus liberating the entire 
structure of the body so it may at once become the con- 
ductor and reflector of vocal tone. 

In the stringed instrument, tonal beauty and power is 
directly in proportion to the size and quality of the sound- 
ing board. This same principle holds true in the develop- 
ment of the human voice. 

The application of this greater sounding board to vocal 
tone is unlimited in its possibilities, but the greatest enemy 
of this condition is physical consciousness of breath. 


Rosa Raisa in South America 
Jules Daiber concert manager of Rosa Raisa, the dra- 
matic soprano, has just received a cable from Buenos Aires, 
South America, announcing her triumph in “Aida” at the 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN, 
“You can label this vacation picture ‘Cadman and the San 


Writes, 
or some other idiotic title.” So here it is, 


Capastrano Ruins,’ 





Teatro Colon. The role of Amonasro was sung by Gia- 
como Rimini, the young Italian baritone of the Chicago 
Opera Association, who was also most successful on the 
occasion of his first appearance this season. Miss Raisa’s 
next performance will take place in the great revival of 
“Norma,” which opera has also been selected by Maestro 
Campanin: for production next season in Chicago and New 
oo owing to this artist's unusual vocal and histrionic 
ability. 

The return of Rosa Raisa to the United States is ex- 
pected about the end of September, and her joint recital 
concert tour with Rimini will begin on September 29 at 
the New York Hippodrome. The tour is completely 
booked up to November 10, with the exception of two 
dates, and will include appearances in the cities of New 
York, Boston, Bangor, Portland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
a Worcester, Springfield, Chicago, Detroit and 
Jayton. 


Sol Marcosson at Chautauqua 


That sterling violinist and pedagogue, Sol Marcosson, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has gone to Chautauqua to undertake 
his twentieth season there as a soloist and instructor, The 
management of the institution regards him as an invaluable 
artistic fixture there, and the proof of his popularity is 
furnished by the fact that his class this summer shows a 
record enrollment, Mr. Marcosson, assisted by Mrs. Mar- 
cosson, the pianist, will give a course of recitals at the huge 


SOL MARCOSSON, 


Violinist. 


Chautauqua Amphitheatre. Mr. Marcosson has been teach- 
ing in three places this past winter, Cleveland, Lake Erie 
College (Painesville, Ohio) and in Ashtabula, and has 
played quite a number of chamber concerts with his Phil- 
harmonic Quartet, and a number of recitals. He is booked 
for solo appearances next winter in Cincinnati and Pitts- 
burgh, with some tours pending in Pennsylvania and Ken- 
tucky. 


Musical Courier Mouth Organ 
(Harmonica) Fund 


Appeals have been made by our soldiers and 
sailors in the camps here and in the trenches 
abroad for musical instruments. 








The Musicat Courter is starting a fund to 
supply the fighting lads with mouth organs 
(harmonicas). They are the easiest musical 
instruments to play. 


Send harmonicas or cash contributions to 


MOUTH ORGAN FUND 
Care Musical Courier 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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James Stephen Martin 


In the death of James Stephen Martin, on Tuesday 
evening, July 2, at his home in Pittsburgh, the entire 
western part of Pennsylvania has met a distinct loss. He 
represented the best there was in music in his own com- 
munity and his work was known throughout Ohio and 
West Virginia as well. Mr. Martin’s illness was of brief 
duration and he passed away without intense suffering. 
He and his family had known for some time that the heart 
difficulty which caused his death was serious, 

Had Mr. Martin been spared until Sunday, July 7, he 
would have re-entered upon the directorship of the East 
Liberty Presbyterian Church choir, a post which he had 
ably filled for sixteen years, after which came a lapse of 
eight years and he had just received the unanimous re- 
appointment. A new quartet had been chosen and many 
plans were en foot for an unusual season of splendid 
church programs. Mrs. Martin will take up the work of 
this choir direction, as well as all Mr. Martin’s studio work, 
upon the urgent request of those with whom he was asso- 
ciated. They have been co-workers in the numerous activi- 
ties pursued by Mr. Martin and she will now assume en- 
tire charge of everything. 

James Stephen Martin was born December 7, 1852, in 
Morgantown, West Va., and his father was Gideon Mar- 
tin, 2 Methodist minister and chaplain in the Civil War. 
His mother was Eleanor Bailey, both parents being of 
Revolutionary stock. At the age of seventeen, Mr. Martin 
went to Chicago, employed there by the Methodist Book 
Concern, of which he later became manager, His music was 
always a distinct acquisition to his many other talents and 
as early as twelve years he was directing small choir or- 
ganizations, During his residence in Chicago he was di- 
rector of several large choirs and also known as a recital 
singer of wonderful interpretative genius, having a bari- 
tone voice of great loveliness. 

Mr. Martin married Anne Brewster Kennard, in Chi- 
cago, whose father, Rev. J. Spencer Kennard, was one of 
the prominent Baptist ministers there at that time. In 
1893 Mr. Martin gave up his business career to devote 
himself completely to music and went to Pittsburgh the 
fall of that year. From that time he has been identified 
with the largest and most important musical undertakings, 
in addition to being director of some of the best choirs 
and choral clubs in that city. 

In 1906 Mr. Martin was asked to take the conductorship 
of a voluntary association made up of Welshmen which 
was singing together regularly. This was the beginning 
of the Pittsburgh Male Chorus, now known throughout 
the country as one of the best organizations of its kind. 
Mr. Martin had just resigned as director at the close of 
iast season. He was also founder and the only director 
of the Tuesday Musical Club Choral and expected to go 
on with that work next season. The Wheeling, West 
Va., Woman’s Musical Club was also one of the organi- 
zations of which he had been director as was the Pitts- 
burgh Madrigal Singers and many children’s choruses in 
connection with civic and playground association work. 
His Saturday afternoon musicales, held fortnightly, were 
a feature of his studio work up to within a short time of 
his death and many splendid singers who later took some 
of Pittsburgh’s best choir and concert positions were first 
heard there. 

The funeral services of Mr. Martin, on Friday after- 
noon, July 5, in the Bellefield Baptist church, of which he 
was a deacon, were beautiful in the extreme. The entire 
personnel of the male chorus sang and in their vestments 
came through the long center aisle of the beautiful church 
to the pulpit, bearing the body of their much loved con- 
ductor, on the shoulders of six of the men. They sang, 
as recessional, “For All Thy Saints, Who From Their La- 
bors Rest,” by Barnby, and after the prayer, “The Vast 
Unnumbered Throngs,” by Grieg, and as_ recessional, 
“Jerusalem, the Golden.” During the entire service W. 
Jackson Edwards at the organ gave excerpts of many of 
the things which had been sung by the male chorus. The 
floral offerings were exquisite. The body was taken to 
Philadelphia for interment. 

Left to deeply mourn the loss of devoted husband, fond 
father and congenial brother are Mrs, Martin, Mrs. Harry 
Weaver Hosford, daughter, and wife of Harry W. Hos- 
ford, lieutenant commander in the U. S. Navy, Lieutenant 
Carl Kennard Martin and Ruth Martin. The one remain- 
ing brother is Dr. Carl Martin, of Greenwich, Conn. 


Albert Mildenberg 


Very sad and a great shock to his many New York 
friends and admirers, was the death of Albert Mildenberg, 
the pianist and composer, who died last week, aged forty- 
six, at his home, 462 West End avenue. Only a few days 
previous his father, Colonel Mildenberg, had passed away. 

Albert Mildenberg was born in Brooklyn, and began his 
studies under Paul Sordaen, a pupil of Rubinstein. Later 
he was with Joseffy, and when he left that master, he de- 
voted himself to concert work, teaching and composition, 
making numerous trips to Europe and becoming intimately 
associated there with several of the great masters like 
Puccini, Mascagni, Massenet, etc. Mildenberg’s magnum 
opus was an opera, “Michaelo,” produced successfully in 

ienna in 1908. Several other opera scores also had come 
from his pen, including the one whose score was lost by 
the Metropolitan Opera House in its $10,000 competition 
(won by Parker, with “Mona”), on account of which the 
composer sued that organization and obtained a verdict 
for damages. 

“The Wood Witch,” “The Princess Delft,” and other 
shorter stage pieces, beside many very melodious piano 
morceaux and songs, placed Mildenberg in the class of 
recognized tonal creators. Some years ago he was made 
head of music at Meredith Colleg2, Raleigh, N. C., where 
he was building up a reputation as a strong artistic factor 
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in the South, when he was stricken by the illness which 
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FLONZALEY QUARTET IN AURORA, N. Y. 


uartet and Professor Emil K. Winkler, head of the music 


department of Wells College, was taken when the quartet recently visited the college, where they have 


= had an annual engagement for a number of years. 


Professor Winkler is seated in the center. 
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proved fatal. He had been an invalid confined to bed 
for a long while before his passing, and made a gallant 
and determined fight for life. The late composer’s genial- 
ity, engaging personality, and true artist nature had won 
for him a large circle of admiring friends, all of whom 
mourn sincerely his untimely end and the cutting off of 
his unusually promising career. 
Pauline Kruger Hamilton 


Pauline Kruger Hamilton died suddenly, at the age of 
forty-eight years, at her studio-apartment, 7 East Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, on Monday, July 8. She was a 
photographic artist of most unusual ability and was known 
on both sides of the ocean for her artistic work. Previous 
to the war she spent several years in Vienna. There she 
made, among hundreds of other portraits of the aristocracy 
and the heads of the artistic world, the splendid series of 
portraits of the late Theodore Leschetizky, which, through 
her courtesy, were published exclusively in the Musica. 
Courter at the time of his death. Mrs. Hamilton was a 
native of Madison, Wis. Her untimely death will be 
mourned by a large circle of friends, and she is a distinct 
loss to her profession. 


May Peterson Records Now Available 


Before leaving town for her vacation, Miss Peterson 
is devoting the remaining weeks of her stay to the mak- 
ing of new records. “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
“Annie Laurie” and an aria from “La Bohéme” have 
just appeared, after a long delay caused by labor con- 
ditions, which made the completion of the records a 
difficult accomplishment. 


Nina Morgana to Sing with Caruso 


Nina Morgana will appear on the same program with 
Enrico Caruso at Saratoga Springs on August 17. 

That public is most intelligent which is willing to give 
a young unknown artist a hearing on the strength of a 
published program. The fact that it contains novelties is 
no guarantee of high artistic merit or versatility. 


Ernesto Bertimen Plays for the Soldiers 
_A very interesting recital was given at Camp Merrit by 
Ernesto Berimen, pianist, and Betsy Lane Shepherd, so- 
prano, on June 17. Mr. Bertimen was also the pianist at 
the big Red Cross concert given recently at the Kew Gar- 
dens Country Club, when ten other artists gave their serv- 
ices for the cause. 
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“NO TEACHER IS TOO POOR TO BE HONEST,” SAYS 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON 








representative of the Musica Courter met Herbert 
therspoon by appointment recently in a downtown hotel 
n Chicago. Over the lunch table the following dialogue 
took pla ec: p 
How do you enjoy teaching at the Chicago Musical Col- 
and sort of material do you find?” asked the 
iewer between two bites of excellent cold salmon, 
am enjoying my stay very much. I have taken quar- 
with my wife at the Edgewater Beach Hotel and 
the balance of the season to be as pleasurable 
first week. As to your second question, the ma- 
find at the school is better than I had expected. 
here is most interesting, as the pupils that come 
only those desirous of working assiduously and 
exception an aim in view. Those 
ts know that 1 am here only for the five weeks’ 
that all they can get from me is but 
so they apply themselves. They respond to 
ids very quickly and intelligently,” : 
u mean to say that you do not find any poor voices 


vhat 


without any 


tudet 


ummer term and 


le mn 


mart of the country?” 

fair question, my dear sir, However, 
voice that could not be made good, I 
student to save his money. I 
kind in my studios in 
as twenty consultations 


irdly a 
und a poor 
readily advise the 

everal experiences ol the 
where | give as marfy 

the past winter, | 
to consult me 
informed me 


one occasion during 
students who came 
tudy, even though they 


as to 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
The well known New York 
ducting a five weeks’ 


teacher, who is con 


at the 


vocal 
course this summer 


Musical College 


Chicage 


“patient” is 
state of mind, in all 
probability going to another teacher, who is willing for 
the sake of a few shekels to teach him. There 1s no 
teacher too poor to be honest. Every teacher owes it to 
himself and pupil to give his sincere opinion—if the opin- 
that teacher is valuable. You consult a great sur 
geon or physician inste ad of a general practitioner, in 
particular cases. Why? Because the opinion of those 
men is worth something. Because they will tell the truth 
no matter how much it may hurt, and you will feel satis- 
fied when leaving their office that you know exactly what 
your physical condition is, and you will no doubt accept 
verdict as final. When vocal teachers find incompe- 
material, they should refuse to teach that student, 
thus making the music teachers in this country what they 
should be. If this were done the musical field would be 
benefited, as the young material turned out of the studios 
would be good. Furthermore, it would be a great help 
to the teacher, because there is only one way to judge 
an instructor, and that is through - pupils. There are 
some vocal teachers with whom may not agree on 


their teacher Often the 


a discontented 


that I was to be 
angry and leaves in 


ion ol 


their 
tent 


method, but several of those teachers have accomplished 
big things and their pupils have made a name for them- 
selves in the operatic, oratorio or concert field. There- 
fore, those teachers must be good.” 

“Where are you going to spend your vacation, 
your strenuous season in New York?” 

“I will go to Darien, Conn., to get ready for my fall 
season, which will open in September, in my new house 
at 44 West Eighty-sixth street, New York City. Until 
September, I can be reached at my old studios. My five 
assistants will teach under the same roof, as I have fitted 
five large studios for that purpose, A special feature will 
be the opera class, with Jacques Coini as stage director, 
and we expect at the close of the season to give a perform- 
ance in New York at one of the leading theatres. Graham 
Reed will remain my chief assistant in the voice depart- 
ment; Miss Griffing and Miss Sims will be practice accom- 
paniments for the students; Vitto Padula will again act 
as my language teacher, devoting special attention to Ital- 
ian singing; George Wedge will have charge of the sight 
reading, theory and composition department. Arthur Maas, 
conductor of the Worcester Festival, will give a series of 
lectures, free to students. This course will be supple- 
mented by twelve lectures given by myself, also free to 
students.” 

“Well, Mr. Witherspoon, I should say yours is a school, 
and not a private studio,” 

“As you please; but this has been the greatest year we 
have had. One hundred and twenty-five pupils were regis- 
tered under my banner. Walter Green, a very fine bavi- 
tone, has been placed under the management of Daniel 
Mayer, the well known New York impresario. Mr. Green 
appeared last season at the Norfolk, Conn., festival, and 
is engaged for this season of opera comique to be given 
by the Society of American Artists, of which I am secre- 
tary and treasurer. It might interest you to know that 
the other singers who have been engaged already are Marie 
van Dusen, John Quine, baritone, and Isabel Richardson, 
soprano.” 

“Coming back to Chicago, Mr. Witherspoon, are you 
going tomorrow night to the opening of grand opera in 
Ravinia Park?” 

“In all probability. It is strange that the teacher and 
his pupils should be in this locality at the same time, as 
Mabel Garrison is to appear next week and in a few days 
another one of my pupils, Lucy Gates, will also sing. 
Speaking of a theatre, my ambition is to buy in two or 
three years from now a big house in New York and erect 
in it a theatre with a capacity of 400, where we will be 
able to give operas as well as private recitals.” 

“You haven't told me anything as yet about oratorio. Is 
it because you consider that branch of the singing art to 
have reached its morbid state? 

“Not at all; oratorio is being revived, but the only way 
to make oratorio societies thrive in this country is to get 
good soloists. In order to get good soloists, you must 
have teachers who know how to teach oratorio singing. 
Oratorio is to the singer what the symphony is to the 
instrumentalist. Oratorio is the solid foundation upon 
which the art of singing is based. Furthermore, we must 
have oratorio. Where will the young talent get dates 
unless it is with oratorio societics? You cannot expect 
Gatti-Casazza of the Metropolitan in New York and Cam- 
panini at the Auditorium here, to engage young beginners 
to sing big roles. They look to finished artists; likewise 
the two or three smaller opera companies of this country. 
Therefore, the young talent has only the oratorio field 
open to them as a wedge for such activities, and a student 
should prepare himself. Many oratorios, furthermore, 
are wonderful works when well done. If poorly ren- 
dered, they had better not be given at all.” 

Suddenly Mr. Witherspoon called for the waiter, thereby 
closing the interview. He remarked that the reporter 
had taken ten minutes more of his time than had been 
promised, and that a pupil was already waiting at the 
Chicago Musical College. The coming to Chicago of 
Witherspoon has added new luster not only to the Chicago 
Musical College, but to the city itself. R, D 


after 


Wagner-Finck Rapprochement 
While in Cincinnati recently, Charles L. Wagner dropped 
in on the meeting of the Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, through the courtesy of Ella May Smith. One of 
the teachers asked him what was Galli-Curci’s favorite 
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WHO Is IT? 
About a week ago Enrico Caruso and his friend, Bruno Zirato, were 
entertained at a Catholic school at Boonton, N. J. When the tenor 
saw the blackboard, he made a sketch of himself, and wrote along- 
side of it: “‘Who is it?” The priest in charge of the school, Father 
Mele, wrote the answer: “The man to whom God gave the primacy 
to move the hearts of the world!” Then the blackboard was seized 
by the priest and framed, so as to preserve it as a precious relic. 





song and he replied: “‘The Gates Ajar,’ arranged by 
Finck.” 


Letters from George Folsom Granberry 


The following excerpts from the letters of George Fol- 
som Granberry, of the Granberry Piano School, Carnegie 
Hall, New York, give an intimate and inspiring picture 
of the French Army. 

Intensely patriotic and feeling the duty of personal 
service, Mr. Granberry joined the overseas forces of the 

M. C. A. last December, after having failed in several 
attempts to enter the regular army. It is interesting to 
trace in these letters the growth of his enthusiasm from 
the early ones, where he speaks of the “duty” and the 
“necessity” of the work he is doing, to the later ones, 
in which he says, “I could write you of many incon- 
veniences, hardships, etc., but I have neither the time nor 
the inclination. I feel that I am surrounded by the most 
heroic of men, and I would rather think and speak of 
their qualities than of the things which must be expected 
at the front.” And again, “It hardly seems possible that 
the school exists as heretofore, or that there is in the world 
such a place as New York. It is such a grim reality to 
keep things going here and such a terribly different reality, 
that old things are crowded out temporarily. I cannot 
think that one can be long at the front and ever be the 
same afterward.” 

Another interesting feature of the letters is the brilliant 
purple ink that is used. Mr. Granberry says that it is 
made from gunpowder right there for the men in the 
foyer to use. That is truly “local color” from the front. 

New Year’s Day, from London.—The more I learn, the more I 
am filled with the deepest determination and with the agony of hope 
that our people will awake and do—-and I must say that I believe 
that they will do so. 

With the French Army, February 19.—I have just this afternoon 
received a new phonograph for the foyer, so I had the “Stars and 
Stripes Forever” rendered by Sousa’s Band. We have all kinds of 
records—popular, operatic, comic, military, etc. The American pop- 
ular music is much liked, the most popular songs with the “‘poilus” 
are “Tipperary,” “Madolon, ” “Marguerite” and “Who’s Your Lady 
Friend?” I feel enthusiastic about the French soldiers. They are a 
wonderful lot of men and are possessed of marvelous spirit, 

With the French Army, March 3.—You can hardly imagine how 
little to my taste is the work I am doing. My natural distaste is 
only equaled “Tr my joy in doing it for the cause for which we are 
fighting. I wish you could look in as I am writing. The foyer (the 
name given to the Y Huts in France) is crowded, and 
it is glorious to help provide a place for such men to come to. The 
weather is wretchedly bad. We have had snow for a number of days 
and the sun has long since forgotten to shine for us, It is very 
damp and the wind is most penetrating. Perhaps you would think 
our long, rough, unheated room very uncomfortable and most un- 
attractive. But it is as the Waldorf-Astoria to the men, and it is 
the only place where they can assemble. Our windows are of un- 
bleached cotton cloth, and at night even these are most carefully 
darkened with double black curtains. If we eee any sign of the 
assembling of men here, we would have some bombs upon us in no 
time. 

These men who are fighting so heroically for their homes and 
families excite most deeply my admiration and respect. It is terrible 
to think of a doubly prepared foreign foe marching in on such an 
unprepared country as was this. Where I am now the Germans 
came, destroying homes and property. There are a few women here 
who can tell all too graphically of the invasion, and also, the demol- 
tehed homes tell. Thank heaven they were driven back. If ever 
God gave a miracle that was one. I am on the spot Mrs. 
and when I read the absolutely false statements and protestations 
from that Germany which believes only in might and its right to 
crush at will, I am sickened to my very soul! 
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What a Professor of the Occult Told the Young 
Violinist 


One day recently when Isolde Menges was on the Pa- 
cific Coast, a visiting card was sent up to her rooms in 
the Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C., bearing the name of 
a well known traveler who was formerly a professor of 
psychology in one of the well known American Uni- 
versities. Having read some of the professor’s works, 
she was delighted at the opportunity to meet him. It 
seems he was just from Europe and Egypt, where he 
had béen pursuing his studies of the occult. It was a 
very humble looking gentleman who was ushered into Miss 
Menges’ suite. He apologized for intruding and asked 
that he might bring his child to see and speak to the 
violinist—just for a few minutes. Of course the young 
artist consented, and the visitor departed, very much to 
the disappointment of his hostess, who was anticipating 
an intellectual feast. However, he soon returned, bring- 
ing with him his child, a girl about six years of age. He 
explained that he was visiting the city and that he was 
bringing up his child in a way he considered scientific. He 
wished her to contact all the great personages he met, 
on account of the stimuli through vibration that such 
contact would have upon the child’s mental and spiritual 
powers, 

He was a most fascinating conversationalist, with ex- 
traordinary knowledge. He discussed almost everything, 
from the art world to the realms of philosophy. He ex- 
plained how the eye in the center of the forehead of some 
of the Oriental idols was nothing more nor less than a 
symbol of a spiritual eye possessed by every man and wo- 
man, and one that is located in an unseen, etheric center, 
in the middle of the forehead. This spiritual eye lays 
dormant in most people, but in some it is partially or 
wholly awakened. It is to this awakening that we owe 
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Violinist. 
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some of the truths given by the prophets and the seers. 
In fact, it is this opened eye that constitutes the seer, 
and as if to demonstrate it—though claiming no spiritual 
powers—“he proceeded,” said Miss Menges, “to tell me 
about lives that I had lived in other times. It was quite 
weird and interesting, particularly in view of the world- 
wide interest in the theory of reincarnation—a theory 
without which it is difficult to explain growing life. 

“Of course, I don’t know whether what he told me was 
true, because I have no personal recollection of past lives; 
but it certainly sounded feasible. It is a great mystery. 
I can’t tell you all he said about my other lives. It is 
best to draw the veil over some of them; they were so 
naughty. In one I was an Oriental, a performer on an 
instrument equivalent to the harp. In another life I was 
a man; lived in Italy and was making rare violins. 
In this life I seemed to have a horrid temper, and once 
in a passion nearly tore the hair out of another man’s 
head. Another life was spent in Russia—a life of suf- 
fering—paying my debts, said my visitor, to nature in 
accordance with the law of compensation, which, he ex- 
plained, was the inexorable law of cause and effect. It 
was all very wonderful and fascinating.” 


Stransky Marches in Loyalty Parade 


One of the marchers in the Czecho-Slavic section of 
the Loyalty Parade in New York on July 4 was Josef 
Stransky, conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Mr. Stransky marched with the Czecho-Slavic Order of 
Komensky, of which society he is a member. 


Summer Activities for Mme. de Phillippe 


Mme. de Phillippe, soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Company, had promised herself a much needed vacation, 
and barely three weeks of it had elapsed when the wires 
to Massachusetts were made to hum with a request that 
she come on to New York and then to Pittsburgh for an 
engagement with the Festival Opera Company. The criti- 
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cisms concerning her work both there and in Philadelphia 
indicate with what an unusual degree of success she ac- 
quitted herself of the roles of Nedda in “Pagliacci,” Mu- 
setta in “Bohéme” and Micaela in “Carmen.” 

The contract filled, Mme. de Phillippe. had hardly re- 
turned to her home in New York, when a telephone ap- 
pointment called her off to a rehearsal for a Red Cross 
carnival on Staten Island, June 28. The reports of the 
affair indicate that a gratifying amount of money was 
raised, and they accord Mme. de Phillippe a goodly share 
of the success of the occasion. 


Philadelphia Music Teachers Meet 


Elsie Baker, one of America’s favorite contraltos, who 
has a sense of humor, sends the MusicAL Courter the fol- 
lowing amusing menu which was at the places of the guests 
of honor at the seventh annual dinner of the Philadelphia 
Music Teachers’ Association, given at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel on Tuesday evening, June 11: 

MENU 
Overture 
Fruit Compote, MacDowell 
Molto Dolce 
Introduction Brillante 
Bisque Jenny Lind 
Senza Cadenzas 
Petite Bagatelles 
Almonds a la Hadley Pecans a la Chadwick 
Celery Mason Olives a la De Koven 
Main Theme with Variations 
; Broiled Chicken a la “‘Yankee Doodle” 
Potatoes Risole de Cadman Green Peas a la Victor Herbert 
Sotto Voce Hoover 
Salad Symphonique 
Salad Andalouse a la Galli-Curci 
Prestissimo Ma Piquant 
Suites 
Glace Liberty de la 
Grand Finale 
Demi Tasse, Gatteaux 


John F. Braun, president of the Pennsylvania State 
Community Singing Association, began the evening by lead- 
ing the guests in singing “America.” Stanley Muschamp 
was the accompanist. Among the guests of honor were: 
Harold Bauer, Elsie Baker, David Bispham, Gov. Martin 
Srumbaugh, Dr. M. Carey Thomas, Dr. Hugh A. Clark, 
Hon. E. J. Cattell, Chaplain C. H. Dickins, Lieut. J. W. P. 
Skidmore, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury, etc. 


Sousa 


Kaltenborn Conducts Central Park Concert 


Through the munificence of Elkan Naumberg, the well 
known New York music lover, Franz Kaltenborn and 
his orchestra gave a concert on the Mall, Central Park, 
on Thursday afternoon, July 4. Mr. Kaltenborn offered 
the following interesting program: 

“America,” “My Country ‘Tis of Thee,” McCabe; overture, 
“Zampa,” Herold; ballet music, ‘‘Coppelia,” Delibes; andante from 
Symphony No. 5, Tschaikowsky; waltz, “Wedding of the Winds,” 
Hall; Scottish folksongs and dances, Lampé; march, “La Damna 
tion,” Berlioz; trumpet solo, “The Holy City,” Adams (Ernest Wil- 
liams); fantasy, “The Daughter of the Regiment,” “Donizetti; “Amer 
ican Patrol,” Meacham; “The Fighting Allies,’ Lake; “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 


Lucy Gates on Program Which 
Opens Ocean Grove Season 


In the vast auditorium with its 10,000 seating capacity, 
Ocean Grove each season gathers large audiences for the 
notable concert series it presents. This season is to be 
opened on July 25, with an appearance of Lucy Gates, 
coloratura soprano, and Barrére, whose name epitomizes 
flute playing. Miss Gates and Mr. Barrére will give to 
gether the brilliant Mozart-Adam variations. 


Victor Herbert at Willow Grove Park 


Victor Herbert and his splendid orchestra are now filling 
their annual engagement at Willow Grove Park, Phila 
delphia. The programs offered are attractively and ar 
tistically arranged, attaining a fine balance of classic and 
lighter forms. Among the extra musical attractions to b« 
heard at the Grove during the orchestras stay may be 
mentioned the large Strawbridge & Clothier chorus di 
rected by H. J. Tiley and the Philadelphia Choral Society 
under the authoritative baton of Henry Gordon Thunder 


Liszt Followers’ Club Matters 


At the meeting of the Liszt Followers’ Club, held at the 
home of John J. Biehm, it was decided that an election be 
held at the first meeting in October. As this past season has 
not been very active, owing to war conditions, it was also 
decided to extend the payment of the annual dues for half 
of the vear. Plans for regular meetings, such as the inter- 
esting December affair, at which Paul Reimers sang, are 
already under way, and the usual enthusiastic co-operation 
of members is being looked for. A membership list will be 
issued in the fall. 
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Gowns 






The professional desiring stylishly attractive 
frocks and gowns will find them here first and | 
at a moderate price. A visit to Mme. Tafel is " 
well worth while. a 


206 West 44th Street, New York City I 


Opposite Hotel Astor | 
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BEECHAM’S ENGLISH “VALKYRIE” 
REVIVAL CROWDS DRURY LANE 


Half the Audience in Khaki—“Causerie Recitals’’ the Latest Musical Fad— 
Sir Henry Wood Signs New Chappell Contract—Sir Thomas 
Beecham Scorns Manchester Musically 





33 Oakley St., Chelsea, S. W. 3,1} 
une 3, 1918 j 

We have just survived quite a shock! I don’t pretend to 

understand it all, but the shock was there all the same 

rhe other day, about ten days ago, that is, from the time 

of writing this, a notice came out of the blue that our .one 


and only Sir Henry J. Wood had accepted the offer of the 
uthorities who rule over the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
to undertake the conductorship of that august body. A 
mild panic ensued. Telephones rang, and I had a bag time, 

ultimately learned that “accepted” was a misinterpre 
tation been offered” was the correct phrase. Almost 
before the ink had dried (and incidentally my eyes) on 

valedictory essay, | heard that the offer was declined, 
that Sir Henry Wood had signed a new contract with 
Messrs. Chappell, who are lessees of Queen’s Hall, and that 
he hoped to survive till the autumn of 1919 to celebrate his 
jubilee of conductor of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra and 


especially of the Promenade Concerts. Phew, it is 


more 

hot! But I breathed again when I realized all this, and 
that all is still well with us. But what precisely set the 
hall a-rolling I cannot divine, and I am much too busy to 


try to find out. All I realize is that no time seems to have 
been lost between the original announcement of our poten- 
tial loss and the news that Sir Henry Wood was to re- 
main here. This | regard as a huge compliment to Wood 


and a mighty blessing to us 


Beecham Reopens Drury Lane 


lonight Beecham is on the warpath again with his new 
eason at the Drury Lane, and | wish him all pos 
sible success. Rumor tells me that on Birmingham he has 
et his seal, and so it would appear, if Rumor is not yet 
mce more a lying jade, that Manchester’s backwardness 
in coming forward to close with the offer to build an opera 
house, given the has “done for” Manchester as a 
musical hub, and that we are to look forward to its trans- 
ference to Birmingham. But I have this only as a rumor, 
even if that comes from a sound source! 

In the present Drury Lane season we are promised all 
the old repertory, and it is as wide as such a thing can be, 
plus Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Coq d'Or” done, not a la Russe 
of 1914, but 4 la Rimsky, in operatic form; “The Valkyrie,” 
of course in English; a revival of Dr. Ethel Smyth's “The 
Boatswain's Mate,” Delius’ “Village Romeo and Juliet.” 


A New Opera 


Meanwhile, the Royal Carl Rosa Company, which brings 
its capital season to a close next week at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre, is to produce for the first time on this earth a 
brand new opera on the fine old crusted subject of “Dante 
and Beatrice,” by a composer entirely unknown to me, 
Stephen Philpott by name. Of this you shall have particulars 
in due course At the moment of writing my mind is bliss- 
fully blank about it and its composer, for the Royal Carl 
Rosa ¢ ompany do not worry me much (not so much as I 
hould like!) by puffs preliminary. When it is printed | 
hope to send you a brief account of the development of 
this really remarkable company, which originated in New 
York. Did you know that? It is fifty years ago. But the 
fact remains. However, you shall have the record for 
what it is worth when it is printed; it will serve as a sug- 
gestive record to you as to how long opera in English has 


operat 


Siie, 


running continuously 


The Gounod Anniversary 


heer 


We are on the verge of the Gounod centenary celebra- 
tion. Just precisely who is to celebrate the composer of 
“Faust” I know not, but please the pigs, we shall be 
spared a performance of one of his oratorios—think of 
“Mors et Vita” in a temperature of a hot June day! They 
tell me Sir Thomas Beecham is to do “Romeo and Juliet” 
in a new setting and with a brand new Juliet. But surely 


we should have a centenarian prima donna—there are lots 
of them—and why not a gouty old Romeo? He would be 
much more fun than—but no matter! One must try at 
least to guard one’s pen! I feel sure we shall not get 
away from “Faust.” I can see “Faust” turned into a kind 
of religious ceremony, and would love to see golden guineas 
pouring out of the tub in place of the usual very watery 
Vin du pays when Mephistopheles emulates Moses—or was 
it Aaron? What a “sensation”! 
Causerie Recitals 


Just recently in London there has been an outbreak of 
causcrie recitals, talks about music and musicians, with a 
program of the music of the corpse superimposed, Edwin 
Evans being the prime choice. I went to his talk about 
Eugene Goossens last Friday, and spent a very peaceful 
hour or so. But I could not help being struck by the odd 
idea, or so it seemed to me, that a composer could be 
helped by being talked about, the talking being immedi- 
ately followed hy a recital of his music. I still feel a 
little odd about it, for it is more incongruous, au fond, to 
talk of a musician and then let him display his art than to 
talk of one musician and then show another of the same 
school to give examples of that school. In the first case, 
does the composer’s work not tell its own tale? If not, 
of what use is it? If it does, of what use the talk? | 
dunno—the times are so odd nowadays, or I am so ancient 
and my mind so opaque—or so it seems to me. 


An Epidemic of Concerts 


Concerts are galore. I have about thirty in my diary 
for the current week, including a gargantuan feast by 
Clara Butt in the Albert Hall next Saturday. Recitals are 
more (publicly) ‘abundant than gooseberries; all of which 
are commandeered for the troops and their jam. I wish 
the Government would make jam of some of the recitalists 
and leave me a gooseberry or two. Yet the recitals on the 
whole are good, only the programs are in 90 per cent. of 
the cases dull and stereotyped. I can find no change what- 
ever in recital programs despite the world upheaval. I 
would despair if I were young. Now I feel that the foolish 
recitalists will devour each other in time, and I don’t care. 

London, June 23, 1918. 


S: R. O. for “The Valkyrie” 


Much has happened in a quiet sort of way in our little 
corner of the musical cosmos since last I wrote to you. 
That last letter was delayed through my own fault, I 
regret to say, in neglecting to provide myself with the 
license from the chief censor. However—as the fault 
was mine—the less said the better—eh? But this is 
incidental: it is not one of the happenings I have re- 
ferred to. Of these the chief undoubtedly is the amaz- 
ing success obtained by Sir Thomas Beecham and his 
opera company in the production ten days ago at Drury 
Lane of “The Valkyrie.” Since the ealeay days of the 
Russian ballet and opera in the same theatre before the 
war, no such audience has attended opera in London as 
attended the revival of “The Valkyrie.” lrom floor to 
ceiling the old Royal Theatre was packed. Sir Thomas 
Beecham himself conducted, and conducted this opera 
for the first time in public, and the enthusiasm was of 
the highest and most rampageous order. Certainly 
five days before the first performance, on June 14, not a 
seat was to be purchased, and it is perfectly true that 
so great was the demand for orchestra stalls that, had 
the management clected to throw over their poorer 
brethren who have been their standby in foul operatic 
weather as in fair, the pit could have been converted 
into stalls—as in the case of the Russian Opera—and 
the occupants of the pit left lamenting in the streets. 
Happily the management are not blond beasts seeking 
whom or what they may devour. Already “The Val- 
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kyrie” has been repeated to a sold out house, and it 
has been put again into a revised version of this week’s 
bill in response to the great demand. 


Uniforms in the Audience 


A particularly interesting feature in connection with 
all this is that khaki is everywhere in the house. You 
will recollect that about a year and a half ago I told 
you that I had received masses of letters from our 
soldiers at various fronts, asking me to use any influ- 
ence I might possess with Sir Thomas Beecham to 
induce him to revive “Tristan and Isolde” during a cer- 
tain fortnight, when many of them expected to be in 
Lendon on leave. The same thing has occurred again. 
Just as “Tristan” was an overwhelming success, so has 
been “The Valkyrie,” while we have had a very bril- 
liant and successful revival of “Tannhauser” this sum- 
mer under Beecham! Robert Parker, who belongs to 
you, by the way, was Wotan—Clarence Whitehill’s 
famous role. 

Sir Henry Again 

I really don’t blame Sir Henry J. Wood for not ac- 
cepting the offer of the directors of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra to take up his permanent abode in 
their delectable city as conductor of their concerts, if 
really you imagine him to look as terrified as you make 
him appear on page 5 of your issue of May 30, which is 
now lying staring me in the face! But we are all very 
glad here that he is determined to stick to his old guns. 
After all, it is something to be proud of, to have prac- 
tically created our Promenade Concerts and to have 
conducted them for over twenty years, and when all is 
said and done an audience that has stuck closer than a 
brother to one all through these ever changing years 
does deserve some consideration, does it not? 


Opera and Concert Without Limit 


It is quite impossible for me to tell you all about the 
myriad of musical performances of the past week or 
two: they have averaged in number about thirty a week 
in this, the closing, period of the fourth year of war. 
Italian music has been abundant, ancient and modern, 
and last Sunday Gounod’s centenary was celebrated by 
two concerts of his music at the Palladium, while next 
Wednesday Beecham is celebrating the same festival by a 
performance of “Romeo and Juliet.” George Fergusson, 
whom you know well on your side, and Arthur Williams, 
who spent several years together in the prisoners’ camp 
at Ruhleben and were comparatively recently released, 
are giving another joint concert tomorrow. The Beecham 
opera list for the week is “Magic Flute,” “Carmen,” “Il 
Trovatore,” “Romco and Juliet,” “La Bohéme,” followed 
by the delightful Persian ballet from “Kovanshchina,” “II 
Seraglio” (or probably “The Valkyrie” in its stead), ‘““Ma- 
dame Butterfly” and “Aida.” Is that not rather a fine 
scheme for one weck in these days—all in English, all 
attractive to our public and almost all works of first rate 
value? The London String Quartet begin their fourteenth 
season of chamber music “pops” at Aeolian Hall next Sat- 
urday with Beethoven and Debussy quartets and some Hol- 
brooke songs. Felice Lyne is singing “Deh Vieni” and 
“Una voce poco fa,” and in Tschaikowsky and Puccini 
duets with Vladimir Rosing at the Sunday concert in the 
Albert Hall today. She had a great success in two recent 
recitals and was well received by press and public. 

Rosin H. Lecce. 


Volpe Honored by Lewisohn 

Adolph Lewisohn gave a luncheon at his country home, 
Heather Dell Farm, at Ardsley-on-the-Hudson, last Sat- 
urday afternoon, July 6, in honor of Arnold Volpe, con- 
ductor of the current concerts at the Stadium of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. A number of persons 
prominent in the musical, civic and fashionable circles of 
the metropolis attended the function and were enthusiastic 
in their praise of the splendid work Mr. Volpe is accom- 
plishing. In an address to his’ guests, Mr. Lewisohn con- 
gratulated Mr. Volpe, saying that so far 50,000 New York- 
ers had found the Stadium concerts a source of relaxation 
and relief from the cares, responsibilities and worries of 
the war and work incident to the war. “Most of all,” 
added Mr. Lewisohn, “we must not forget that we are pro- 
viding here a place of inspiration and relaxation for the 
thousands of soldiers and sailors who are daily among us.” 
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NEW YORK STADIUM CONCERTS 
Arnold Volpe, Conductor 





Monday, July 1 


Constance Balfour, soprano, and Walter Greene, bari- 
tone, were the soloists for the Stadium pie 7 evening 
concert, July 1. Miss Balfour, who only recently joined 
the New York vocal forces, made an instantaneously favor- 
able impression by her singing of the aria “Pace ae Dio,” 
from the opera “La Forza del Destino” (Verdi). Her 
clear, strong voice of sympathetic quality was very well 
controlled. She sang with that ease and abandon which 
come from her years of experience before the public. 
So pleased was the audience with her work that it de- 
manded insistently an encore to which Miss Balfour re- 
sponded with a very satisfactory rendering of the “Last 
Rose of Summer,” Mr. Greene also was well received, 
following his singing of the arioso of “Benvenuto” (Diaz). 

The program offered by Mr. Volpe for this so-called 
“popular night” was as follows: March—“Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance” (Elgar), ballet music from “Faust” (Gounod), 
second rhapsody (Liszt), “La Marseillaise,” overture— 
“Light Cavalry” (Suppe), intermezzo—“Naila” (Delibes), 
“March of Homage” (Grieg). Particular mention should 


Tuesday, July 2 


Mr. Volpe began by repeating the performance of the 
Tschaikowsky “Pathétique,’ which had proved so popular 
the preceding week. The other orchestral numbers were 
the brilliant “Spanish Rhapsody” of Chabrier, brilliantly 
played, and a moving reading of the Tschaikowsky “Marche 
Slave.” The soloist was Marie Tiffany, of the Metro- 
politan Opera, who sung “Il est doux,” from Massenet’s 
“Herodiade.” Miss Tiffany was charming, both in ap- 
pearance and in the quality of her work. In fine voice, 
she did full justice to one of the best arias which Mas- 
senet ever wrote. 


Wednesday, July 3 


For Opera Night, Wednesday, July 3, Conductor Volpe 
and his orchestra were assisted by the following soloists: 
Genia Zielinska, soprano; Delphine Marsh, contralto; Ra- 
faelo Diaz, tenor, and Marion Green, baritone. Mr. 
Green, who appeared for the first time at these concerts, 
sang the monologue, “Oh, Monumento,” from “Gioconda.” 
His voice is a virile, resonant baritone of unusually fine 
quality, and his offering was received with enthusiasm. 
Mr. Green was followed by Miss Zielinska, who gave a 
fine rendition of the “Bell Song” from “Lakme.” Her 
exceptionally beautiful voice and splendid vocalism were 
again to the fore in the “Rigoletto” quartet. The re- 
maining soloists were heard i in the second part of the pro- 
gram, Mr. Diaz singing “The Flower Song” from “Car- 
* and Miss Marsh two songs. 


men’ 

The orchestral numbers were as follows: Overture, 
“Orpheus,” Offenbach; fantasie, “La Bohéme,” Puccini; 
ballet suite, “Le Cid,” Massenet. The ogress included, 


as usual, “The Star Spangled Banner” and “La Marseil- 


laise. 
Thursday, July 4 


More than 7,000 persons crowded the Stadium at City 
College on the evening of July 4, when a special pageant 
was given under the auspices of the Mayor’s Committee 
of Women on the National Defense. The pageant began 
a little after 7 o'clock, and at that hour there was not 
a vacant seat in the entire Stadium. For half an hour 
the band from the U. S. S. Recruit played the national 
anthems and popular airs. Drilling by Naval Reserves 
and U. S. Marines followed. Among the speakers were 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels, Mayor Hylan and Mrs. 
William Randolph Hearst. 

The musical program was especially attractive. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink sang in her inimitable way “Suwanee 
River,” “Tenting Tonight on the Old Camp Ground,” and, 
when encored, “The Star Spangled Banner.” Lucien Mu- 
ratore, attired in the uniform of the composer of the “Mar- 
sei!laise,” sang the French national anthem. Great Britain 
was represented by the charming English soprano, Dora 
Gibson. The other Allies likewise were represented. Next 
came the playing and singing of “Dixie” and “Hail Colum- 
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bia,” after which Anna Fitziu concluded the program by 
singing “The Star Spangled Banner.” As the army bugle 
sounded “taps” the audience left the Stadium. 


Friday, July 5 


The soloist of this concert was Namara, lyric soprano, 
recently engaged for the Chicago Opera Association. She 
was heard in two numbers, the aria of Mimi from Puc- 
cini’s “Bohéme,” which was exquisitely interpreted with 
great tonal beauty and feeling, and the gavotte from 

“Manon.” The latter had to be repeated, so thoroughly 
was it applauded. Namara’s is really a naturally beautiful 
voice, and she possesses a most attractive personality. As 
an encore she gave Zo Elliott’s “Long, Long Trail,” which 
aroused the usual enthusiasm. 

The first part of the program was devoted to a splendid 
rendition of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherezade” by the 
orchestra under Mr. Volpe. All the subtleness, delicacy and 
contrasted effects of the score were deftly interpreted in 
his reading. Seldom has the writer seen such co-operation 
and understanding between conductor and men. 

The other orchestral numbers were: “Alba” (Marzo), 
“Ave Maria” (Gounod), and “Automne,” from the ballet 
“The Seasons.” 

A large and distinguished audience was presenty which 
included Gatti-Casazza. 

Saturday, July 6 

The soloists of the evening were Lillian Eubank, con- 
tralto, and Cantor M. Kanewsky, tenor. The former was 
heard in the “Favorita” aria, “Ah Mio Fernando,” in which 
she gave much satisfaction vocally. She was well received. 


Cantor Kanewski sang a Ukrainian folksong and the 
familiar Hebrew song, “Eli Eli. 
The orchestral numbers included: Overture from “Mig- 


non,” fantasie, “Cavalleria Rusticana,’ waltz from “Eugen 
Onegin” (Tschaikowsky), overture from “Poet and Peas- 
ant” (Suppe), fantasie, “Carmen,” and “Dance of the 
Hours,” from “Gioconda.” 


The program was exceedingly partial to orchestral music 
as the above will show, and the numbers as rendered by 
Mr. Volpe and his finely assembled orchestra gave much 
pleasure to the large audience, whose appreciation was 
manifested in a tumult of applause after each selection. 


Sunday, July 7 


Approximately 5,000 people attended the Sunday eve- 
ning concert,.Mr. Volpe conducting a program which was 
entirely operatic in its content, with Forrest Lamont, the 
American tenor of the Chicago Opera Association, and 
Ruth Miller, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, as soloists. Mr. Lamont’s aria from Giordano’s 
“Andre Chenier” was so enthusiastically received by the 
audience that he was compelled to respond to insistent 
calls by giving “Ridi pagliaccio,” from “Pagliacci.” Miss 
Miller's solo, the “Bird Song,” from “Pagliacci,” was also 
encored, and their final offering, the duet from “Rigo- 
letto,” was applauded heartily. Under the capable leader- 
ship of Mr. Volpe, the orchestra played the overture from 
“William Tell,” fantasie from “Traviata,” the ballet music 
from “Faust,” the march from “La Prophete” and a- suite 
from “Carmen.” 


De Primo Sings with Creatore 


Serge Zancho de Primo, who has been under suspended 
contract with the Paris Grand Opera, has become principal 
tenor with the Creatore Grand Opera Company, which will 
start on a twenty-one weeks’ tour in October, playing in 
New York, if a suitable theatre can be secured. Mr. de 
Primo was very successful in Paris, Rome, Rouen, Rheims 
and other cities His voice has an immense range, and his 
repertoire is unusually extensive. At the Constanza, in 
Rome, he succeeded to Caruso’s place in the cast. Creatore 
has also engaged an excellent supporting company. 


Kirpal Pupils to Study All Summer 


Max Baumann, tenor, who has been studying with 
Margaretha Kirpal since January, was most fortunate in 
being selected as soloist of a synagogue. Mme. Kirpal’s 
pupil, Marguerite Arnermann, who was the leading so- 
prano in Raymond Hitchcock’s “Beauty Shop” company, 
has also met with success. All the artist-pupils are work- 
ing during the summer preparing for a recital at the Plaza 
Hotel, New York, in the fall 
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Romualdo Sapio Conducts in 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 


The Harry Davis Festival Opera hey on in Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia, just closed, has been notable 


not only for the work of the fine artists who 
took part in it, but more surprisingly for the ex- 
cellent ensemble and for the superior performance 
of chorus and orchestra, a thing rarely attainable 
outside of regular first class operatic organiza- 
tions. To Romualdo Sapio goes a fair measure of 
the credit for such results. In the operas “Faust,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Martha,” “Madame Butterfly” and “La Bo- 
héme,” produced under his direction, the public and 
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= Conductor, composer and coach. 
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the entire press 
praise. Mr 


were generous in 
preciation and in bestowing unstinted 
Sapio’s conducting, which was frequently referred to 
as “masterly, ” “authoritative “brilliant,” “sympa- 
thetic” and “musicianly,” was one of the chief factors in 
the success of this exceptional and meteoric operatic 


venture, 


The Benefits of Summer Course of Church Music 

The Summer School of Church Music, which was held 
at Cambridge, Mass., from June 21 to July 6, was 
successful one. The course was intended to provide in 
struction and training in practical church music, and the 
place, the conditions and the instructors are said to be 
ideal. There are, perhaps, but few who are better authori 
ties on the subject than Canon Douglas, and it is a pity 
that more choirmasters are not able to avail themselves 
of the rare privilege extended. In the words of one who 
took the course, “It is surprising how much may be ac 
complished in the practice of rendering the ancient melo- 
dies in the historical study and in the foundation of ac- 
companiments in two weeks’ time.” 

Dean Lutkin, of the Northwestern University, had daily 
classes in choral conducting and the study of musical 
forms, especially that of the anthem. Professor Appel had 
classes in organ accompaniment, improvisation and reper- 
toire. There were occasional lectures, conferences and 
organ recitals. 
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FORT WORTH, TEX., ON THE 


OCCASION OF A GRAND CONCERT IN 


FORT WORTH, 


In the background may be seen a small part of the immense crowd that heard the concert. 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


Instruction in Singing and Dramatic Recitation 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
Will teach during the summer 
New York 





44 Vest 44th Street, 











Teacher of “The How of Singing’ 
ORGANIST 
Studio: The Nevada, 2025 Broadway, N. Y., Tel. 684 Columbus 


J. FRED VW OLLE 


ORGANIST 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West sath Street, New York 


MORGAN KINGSTON 


Leading Tenor Metropolitan Opera Company 
Available for Opera, Oratorio and Recitals 
Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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S WALDROP 


Pianist and Accompanist 
Piano Instruction 
Address: 44 W. 44th St., New York City Phone: Vanderbilt 647 


Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 


For past three seasons coach to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI. 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. Appointment by mail only. 





Studio: 815 








Heinrich Hauer Katherine 


BELLAMANN|BELLAMANN 


PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women—Columbia, South Carolina 














ZELINA DE MACLOT 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Available for Concert and Opera 


Address: CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave, Baptist Church, 


Cleveland, Ohio. : 
Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 


f Recital Instruction Address, Berea, Ohio. 
= "Tne Stalla, yo7 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SOUSA’S BAND 


RESTING 
LIEUTENANT) JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


* 


WITH THE COLORS 
Address all mail care T. B, Harms Co., 62 W. 45th St.. New York 








The PBhilbarmonic Soctetyp 


of New Dork 


Founded 1842 
JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 


1918 SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON 1919 


SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT SERIES 
IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


12 Thursday Evenings 4 Saturday Evenings 
16 Friday Afternoons 12 Sunday Afternoons 


Among the Soloists are 


JASCHA HRIFRTZ YOLANDA MEKO 

JOSLIY HOFMANN RAOUL VIDAS 

LOUISE HOMER HAROLD BAUER 

EF REM ZIMBALIST MISCHA ELMAN 

GUILOMAR NOVAES ETHEL LEGINSKA 

MAX ROSEN HULDA LASHANSKA 
MISCHA LEVITZKI 


The subscribers to the concerts of The Philharmonic 
Society are requested to sign and return the postcards 
attached to their subscription ticket books, thereby 
signifying their intention to retain their seats for 
next season, ’ 

Many advance orders for subscription seats have 
been received and to fill these applications without in- 
terfering with the privileges of present subscribers, 
who may wish additional seats or changes of location, 
the management requests the co-operation of the Phil- 
harmonic patrons by an early response to this notice. 
Requests for extra seats will be filled in the order of 
receipt at the expiration of the term for renewals, 
May 4th. 


Feux F. Leweis, Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 











MUSICAL COURIER 


Spiering Artist-Pupil Has Excellent Season 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, a young artist-pupil of Theodore 
Spiering, has about completed a very satisfactory season, 
which included the following engagements: October 17, 
Kingston, N. Y., appearing with Werrenrath; October 25, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., St. Stephen’s Church; October 28, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Tompkins Avenue Church; November 8, 
srooklyn, Kismet Temple; November 23, Brooklyn, New 
York Avenue M. E. Church Red Cross concert, Mildred 
Dilling, harp soloist; November 25, Brooklyn, Tompkins 
Avenue Church; November 28, New York, Catholic Club 
of New York; December 5, Camp Upton, L. I.; December 
9, Brooklyn, St. James’ E, Church; December 12, Brook- 
lyn, National Guild of Organists, at Tompkins Avenue 
Church; December 23, New York, morning and afternoon 
services at West End Collegiate Church, evening at Harlem 
Dutch Reformed; December 30, Brooklyn, Tompkins Ave- 
nue Church; January 13, Brooklyn, St. James’ E. Church; 
January 27, Brooklyn, afternoon, Chiropean Club, evening, 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church; January 28, 
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L. I, Red Cross concert; January 31, Ellen- 


Forest Hills, 
ville, N. Y., at the dedication of the Memorial Building, 
dedicated by a Bartlett program; February 7, New York 
Globe concert; February 12, New York Bowery Mission; 


York, Cooper Union; February 24, 
Brooklyn, Tompkins Avenue Church; February 27, 
Wrightstown, N. J.. Camp Dix; March 10, New York, 
Pleiades Club at Breevort Hotel; March 31, Brooklyn, 
Tompkins Avenue Church; April 1, Tenafly, N. J., Camp 
Merritt; April 3, New York, Wanamaker’s; April 7, Hobo- 
ken, N. J., Washington Avenue M. E. Church; April 24, 
Wrightstown, N. J., Camp Dix; April 25, Plainfield, N. J., 
soloist for Glee Club; April 28, Brooklyn, Tompkins Ave- 
nue Church; May 3, New York, soloist for Los Kamp re- 
cital; May 4, Brooklyn, Swedish Red Cross; May 8, Brook- 
lyn, Academy of Music, assisted at Miss Charrot’s recital; 
May 9, Newark, N. J., Daughters of Revolution meeting; 
May 17, Brooklyn, Red Cross benefit, St. Andrew's Church ; 
May 28, New York, Bowery Mission; June 7, Mineola, 
L. I., Aviation Field; June 12, Hempstead, L. I., Aviation 
Field: June 10, Brooklyn, soloist for Alvah Nichols’ reci- 
tal; June 20, Tenafly, N. J., Camp Merritt; June 24, Hemp- 
stead, L. I, Aviation Field—a total of forty-three appear- 
ances. 


February 17, New 


Attractive New Home of the 
Bush Conservatory, Chicago 


The opening of the new building of the Bush Conserva- 
tory was the outstanding feature of commencement week 
this year. President Kenneth M. Bradley has long been 
ambitious to have a building occupied exclusively by Bush 
Conservatory because of the marked individuality of such 
an institution and the greater service such equipment could 
render both faculty and pupils. 

The splendid structure on Dearborn avenue and Chestnut 
street, made possible by the remarkable growth of the 
conservatory in recent years, is the first building in Chi- 
cago to bring all the activities of this large music school 
under one roof. 

The building is located in the new education district of 
the North Side, near the big Catholic College for Priests, 
a million dollar edifice nearing completion, a short distance 
from the University School for Girls, on the Lake Shore 
Drive, and the Moody Institute; near several of the most 
beautiful churches in Chicago, and the Newberry Library, 
an environment inviting to study and proper recreation by 
the pupils of the school. The street is quiet and removed 
from the noise of cars and traffic, and yet convenient to 
transportation. 

The building itself is a large five story structure which 
houses every activity of the conservatory—studios, recital 
hall, offices and student dormitories. On the first floor are 
the offices of the president and secretary, reception and 
cloak rooms and stenographic room. The walls finished in 
a cheerful yellow, combined with mission oak furniture 
and woodwork, make a most attractive impression on en- 
trance to the building. In the reception room is a beautiful 
Westminster chimes clock, the gift of the faculty at the 
opening of the building. 

The elevator and stairway lead to the second floor, 
where are the parlors, dining room and two of the artist 
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studios. Here one notices with pleasure the spacious halls, 
tasteful furnishing and decoration of the rooms, and the 
beautiful pictures. One especially attractive room is the 
parlor of the dormitory students, where they may receive 
guests. The beautiful white woodwork, the dainty lace 
curtains and luxurious furniture give a most pleasant, 
homelike atmosphere to the room. 

The next floor above is the studio floor, where the artist 
faculty of the school have large, light studios for teaching. 
Not all the teaching is done here, however, as some addi- 
tional studios and recital*halls have been retaiped in the 
Bush Temple of Music, where the conservatory was so 
long located. 

The three upper floors of the building are devoted to the 
dormitories for young lady students, for which Bush Con- 
servatory has long been famous. Here the rooms are de- 
lightful, airy, spacious and attractive, with dainty wall 
papers and excellent furniture. Telephones are in every 
room and each room has outside exposure with plenty of 
air and sunlight. There are two baths on every floor and 
running water in many of the rooms. The electric elevator 
gives immediate access to the upper floors. 

Every convenience is afforded the resident students, and 
the home atmosphere pervading the institution is delightful. 
The dean is a woman of culture and refinement, widely 
traveled and keenly interested in the welfare of the young 
women under her charge. 

Such an equipment for a school of music would be pur- 
poseless without a faculty of notable artists and a real school 
atmosphere, in which respects Bush Conservatory has long 
been noted. Such names are on the faculty as Edgar Nel- 
son, one of America’s foremost musicians, who through 
his achievements has risen to be associate director of this 
institution, where he wads at one time a student; Charles W. 
Clark, the famous American baritone; Julie Rive-King, of 
international reputation as one of America’s notable pian- 
ists; Richard Czerwonky, former concertmaster of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and favorite pupil of 
Joachim; Moses Boguslawski, the pianist, and Hardy Wil- 
liamson, tenor, who are recent additions to the faculty. 
The group of artist-teachers at the school also includes 
Herbert Miller, the distinguished baritone; Edgar Brazel- 
ton, foremost among normal teachers; Justine Wegener, 
Bertha Beeman and many others. 

But again the test of a school lies not in equipment nor 
in artist faculty, but in the excellent of the training and 
performance of its pupils and the kind of school atmos- 
phere and environment that is maintained—in other words, 
the conditions that surround and help to develop the pupil’s 
talent and individuality. The six commencement programs 
just completed give ample evidence of the thorough, con- 
scientious teaching done at the institution and the careful 
development of the talent and individuality of the 
Pea 
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NEW HOME OF THE BUSH CONSERVATORY, CHICAGO. 


pupils. “To equip the pupil for a life work” is the motto 
of both artist-teacher and assistant, and the results of this 
thorough and earnest training of beginners and advanced 
students alike is clearly demonstrated in the successes 
made by the Bush Conservatory pupils when they take up 
professional work. 

With its excellent equipment in the new building and 
the unsurpassed faculty of notable artists, the reservations 
already received for the fall indicate that the Bush Con- 
servatory will have next season the largest classes in the 
history of this progressive institution. 


Raymond Wilson’s Bookings , 


Raymond Wilson, the pianist, has been doing much for 
Red Cross and war relief work lately, having appeared in 
several recitals where the proceeds went entirely to relief 
organizations. 

On June 12, Mr. Wilson played in Skaneateles, N. Y., a 
noted summer resort near Syracuse. June 21, he was 
heard in a Red Cross benefit recital in the Alert Club 
rooms at Medina, N. Y., where he was greeted by a large 
and enthusiastic audience. June 28, he played in Walton, 
N. Y., his renditions being so well liked that he was given 
some eight or more recalls in the course of the evening. 

Mr. Wilson has recently made arrangements to have his 
recital bookings made under the management of the Syra- 
cuse Musical Bureau, which handles the bookings of the 
famous Belgian organist, Charles M. Courboin. and other 
artists. His managers report that there is every indication 
that Mr. Wilson will have one of his busiest seasons next 
fall, judging by the inquiries which are already coming in 
from those interested in securing him for their recital 


' courses. 


Mr. Wilson’s second New York recital will be given in 
Aeolian Hall on October 31. Judging by the reception 
given his work last fall by the critics, the sincerity, tech- 
nical brilliance and warmth of Mr. Wilson’s playing should 
again secure most hearty endorsement from musical critics 
of the metropolis. 
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THE MS. FOUND IN A TRENCH 


If Edgar Allan Poe could write so weird a romance 
about the “Manuscript Found in a Bottle,” what would 
he not make of this odd page of a symphonic poem? What 
is it? Where did it come fgom? Poe would describe 
the trench, the din and horror of the battle, the haggard 
face of the ‘prisoner and his consternation over the loss 
of his precious full score. Poe could understand how 
the prisoner would be more concerned about the loss 
of his music than about his captivity. His powerful pen 
would paint a word picture that made the reader see 
the captive composer as he appeared when railing Allies 
sprang into the enemy dugout and dragged the dumb- 
founded musician away before he could collect his scat- 
tered score. 

What was that tall, round shouldered, middle aged 
composer—much above the military age—doing in the 
trenches anyhow? If he was seeking new sensations he 
certainly found one. If he thought he was safe behind 
the German army he only made the mistake that millions 
of his fellow countrymen made. If he was there to 
fight he showed his incapacity as a soldier by losing him- 
self absentmindedly in an orchestral score when he should 
have been greasing his machine gun. Partly bald, gray 
hair on the temples, broad, massive forehead, eyes wide 
apart, dull, expressionless face—so runs the description. 
Evidently “Lill Eulenspiegel” has played on this unfor- 
tunate symphonic poemist one of his merriest pranks. 

Any musician familiar with orchestral scorgs can supply 
the names of the instruments required to make sense of 
this conglomeration of keys. Clarence Lucas was asked 
to decipher it. He says the instruments required are: 
Piccolo in D flat, flute, oboe, English horn, clarinet in 
E flat, first clarinet in A, second ditto, bass clarinet in 
A, bassoons, sarrusophone- -contrebasse in C, first and third 
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French horns in F, second and fourth ditto, trumpets 
in A, trombones, tuba, timpani, bass drum, harp, first 
violin, second ditto, violas, cellos, double basses. 


The first five measures are nothing but the chord of B 
minor. Presumably the taps of the bass drum describe dis- 
tant cannon shots, but whether the shell is an “Archie,” 
“Johnson” or “Big Bertha” the score does not state. Fortu- 
nately, page 87 happened to contain a change of tempo. 
The military character of the score is indicated by the 
fearsome title perpendicularly printed before the change 
of tempo. That completedescriptionofthemachineinclud- 
ingtheetymologyofthephrases word is the comprehensive, 
expansive, descriptive, inclusive, consumptive, destructive, 
propulsive, repulsive, German idiom for tank—just tank, 
as the British call it in their threadbare language. 
The trumpets and trombones are blazing away at 
“The Watch on the Rhine,” and the tuba, violas, cellos 
and basses are doing their best to make “God Save the 
King” audible above the unclassified noise from the other 
instruments. Of course, the composer thought he was 
using the tune as a Prussian hymn. Every German in 
Germany and out of it says he believes that “America” 
and “God Save the King” are only stolen from the Prus- 
sian tune. 

If our soldier friends in France happen to find the re- 
mainder of the score we trust they will do their native 
land a favor by sending the pages to the MusicaL Cou- 
RIER, which will make them known to the public. 


Mme. Franken’s Activities 


One of the busiest workers for the recent liberty loan 
drive and Red Cross campaign was Antoinette Franken, 
the pianist. Mme. Franken has also been arranging con- 
certs for the various camps. 

The pianist was most successful in her arrangement of 
a Red Cross concert at the Clarendon Hotel, New York, 
and June 25 both Mme. Franken and her son arranged a 
concert at Fort Hamilton. On Tuesday, July 9, another 
splendid concert was scheduled to take place, under her 
direction, at Rahway, N. J. The soloists upon this occa- 
sion were: Josephine Evans, Miss Bancock, Mrs. Almeda 
Tiense, Harry Salter, Miss Fairbanks, Robert Uman, Mr. 
Oneto, Kae Mann, Edgar Franken and Mme. Franken 
The proceeds of the concert will be used to buy instru- 
ments for the soldiers. 

Mme. Franken has also been instrumental in managing 
concerts for the Over-Sea and Sunshine Clubs 


Original Sidelights on Berlioz 
(Ernest Newman, in the London New Witness) 

Berlioz was a flawed genius, and his greater work is 
marred by errors of taste; but of his genius there is 
hardly any question today. Of his complete original- 
ity there can be no question whatever. There has been 
no mind quite like his in music before or since; he 
stands with Monteverde, Moussorgsky, Stravinsky, and 
Debussy as one of the quintet of musical minds that 
have neither grown out of the music preceding them 
vor left any portion of their peculiar secret for any 
other composer to exploit. Melodically, harmonically 
and rhythmically, he worked without any reliance on 
the classical tradition; and it was because the classical 
tradition ‘so long held sway not only in the German 
schools ans press, but throughout western E urope, that 
it was d ficult for most musicians to see music from 
Rerlioz’s s point of view. Schumann, a critic of extraor- 
dinary breadth of mind in his younger days, pointed out 
that whereas the good melodies of other men appealed 
to us at once, we had to sing a melody of Berlioz many 
times before we penetrated to the secret of it. Not 
only is it articulated differently from the melody of the 
German classical symphony: and opera, but it is the ex- 
pression of quite another kind of personality from that 
which found utterance in those torms. It is only today, 


when the whole field of music is thrown open to per- 
sonalities of every description, 
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MANUSCRIPT 


It will be noticed that the composer, emotionalized to the 


spelling of his native language, 


how to see Berlioz’s world through Berlioz’s eyes, and 
to appreciate not only the full originality but the full 
beauty of melodies like those of Margaret in the 
“Faust,” or the “Absence” in the “Nuits d’Eté,” or the 
nature painting in “Faust,” “Harold in Italy,” and the 
“Fantastic” symphony, or the thoroughly personal 
psychology that informs all his work. Schumann, as 

say, fastened intuitively upon these things at the be- 
ginning. “Tt seems,” he wrote in his article on the 
“Fantastic” symphony, “as though the music were seek- 
ing to return to its origin before it was confined to the 
laws of time, and to elevate itself to more unfettered 
language, more poetic accent. It is this melodic, 
rhythmic freedom of music that all our composers who 
can emancipate themselves from the Brahmsian or 
Wagnerian melos are now trying to achieve. Berlioz 
was aiming at it in the “Fantastic” symphony, not by 
way of reaction from Germi in music—~Wagner was only 
about sixteen when the “Fantastic” was written—but 
by sheer unconscious originality 


Amparito Farrar Sings for Enlisted Men 


Amparito Farrar, soprano, substituted again at the 
eleventh hour at the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 
on Saturday night, June 22, at the club quarters for en- 
listed men. She sang two English songs, “At Dawn 
ing” and “Dear Old Pal o’ Mine,” followed by the 
poilus’ favorite marching song, “Quand Madelon.” Fol- 
lowing this, by special poqaert, Miss Farrar sang a. duet 
from “Sweethearts” with ( veorge Raseley. 


Meta Reddish for Chile and Argentina 


Negotiations which have covered the period of several 
weeks have finally culminated in a five months’ contract 
for Meta Reddish in the South American opera houses 
controlled by Walter Mocchi, the noted impresario of 
La Scala, Milan, and the Teatro Colon, Buenos Ayres. 
Miss Reddish will sai! from New York this week accom- 
panied by her secretary, Mrs. Winslow Skinner. She will 
first be heard at the Municipal Theatre of Santiago, Chile, 
which was the scene of splendid triumphs by the young art- 
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it should be. 
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TRENCH. 
Nth degree by his proximity to the blasts of war, forgot even the 
“Scheutz,” instéad of “Schuetz,” as 
* 
ist three years ago. The other leading singers for the 


been recruited from the forces 


now appearing at ihe Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires. Fol 
lowing the Chilean season, the company will return to 
the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, and will later visit Mon 
tevideo, Rosaric and Rio de Janeiro. While in Sattiago 
de Chile Miss Reddish will create the leading soprano 
role in a new opera written expressly for her by the 
prominent Chilean composer, Enrique Soro, head of the 
National Conservatory. Throughout the tour she will be 
heard in all the leading coloratura roles 


( hilean engagement have 


Barbereux-Parry Pupils Heard 

An interesting musicale was given by several pupils 
of Mme. Barbereux-Parry, of Chicago, on Tuesday 
evening, July 2, at the Carnegie Hall studios of Presson 
Miller. Mme. Parry fe mt a day or so later to her 
home in Chicago, where she has large classes. How- 
ever, she is anticipating holding classes in New York 
beginning next fall. 


' Alois Trnka at Chappaqua 

Alois Trnka, violinist, was featured at a 
Friday evening, June 28, in Chappaqua, N. Y., 
appeared as leading soloist at the Congregational ¢ hurch, 
for the benefit of the W. S. S. drive. The success of this 
concert was pronounced, inasmuch as it realized an enor 
mous sale of stamps. Mr. Trnka’s artistic playing won the 
hearts of all who heard him. His program was made up 
of selections by Dvorak, Schubert, Schumann, Kreisler, etc 


ELEANOR SPENCER 


AMERICAN PIANIST 
Is Teaching at Lake Placid, Adirondack Mts., New York 
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Address communications care the 
George Hamlin Summer School for Singers, Lake Placid, N.Y. 
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July is named after Julius Caesar aubeldistend: 
ing the fact that Julius was no musician worth talk- 
ing about, 

— 

\ny artist who promises to sing for a patriotic 
purpose at camps or elsewhere, and fails to keep the 
engagement except through some compelling and 
unavoidable tause, is worse than a slacker and falls 
under just suspicion of utilizing the cloak of patriot- 
ism-to cover the desire for personal advertisement 
and press exploitation, 

—— 

The London Musical News advocates returning 
to and adopting permanently the English + 2 3 4 5 
system for marking fingering. We sympathize with 
the News. This is indeed the quiet season in 
musical journalism and we turn to useless things 
ourselves occasionally to supply an extra paragraph 
for the editorial page—-witness the present one. 

———— 

lhe Musicat Courter, which was the first news- 
paper to announce the engagement of Enrico 
Caruso for moving pictures, now is in a position to 
say that the tenor will appear in two films, with 
Carolina White as his probable leading woman. 
lhe first picture will not be “Pagliacci” as erron- 
eously reported in the dailies, but is to be an original 
subject. Caruso will start acting for the camera 
bout July 15. 

a an 

In the continental countries the “Court Singer” 
has existed since time immemorial. In a republic 
we cannot have and do not want a court singer, but 
were there such a position, John McCormack would 
step into it by inalienable right. His volunteer 
efforts in behalf of the Red Cross and the Knights 
of Columbus have been tremendous and the results 
have happily been commensurate with the time and 
energy that the famous tenor has so freely and 
whole heartedly given, On Independence Day he 
was at Mount Vernon to sing “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” An incident which occurred there makes 
it apparent how thoroughly President Wilson ap- 
preciates the magnificent work which Mr. McCor- 
mack is accomplishing. Just before President 
Wilson began his address, John McCormack was 
singing “The Star Spangled Banner.” When he re- 
peated the words “for conquer we must” he held 
the last ringing note and the President extended his 
hand. A thousand soldiers of the nations allied 
against Germany who were in the crowd stood 
rigidly at attention. When McCormack concluded 
the President turned to one of his party and asked, 

“Where is McCormack?” The singer, however, 
had then left the platform. Later, when the party 
was returning to Washington on the Mayflower, the 
President sent for Mr. McCormack, shook him by 
the hand and expressed his thanks. American 
musicians in general have done splendid. 
self-sacrificing work in aid of their country ever 
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since we went into the war, but the efforts of no 
native artists have been more earnest or more suc- 
cessful than those of John McCormack for his 
adopted country. 

nninniirniomn 

Is there a “Musical Seminary” in Chicago? Says 
an English musical journal: “Lessons in ‘whistling, 
ventriloquism, voice culture, piano, banjo, mando- 
line, guitar, and ukulele’ are all given at the Musical 
Seminary at Chicago, so a local advertisement in- 
forms us, and ‘wonderful results’ are guaranteed in 
but a few lessons. Think of it! Wonderful re- 
sults in ukulele in a few lessons! All honor to the 
institution. Our own academies are evidently be- 
hind the times.” 

en 

We learn that Giulio Gatti-Casazza, inspired by 
the success of the last Metropolitan season, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Le Coq d’Or,” will include Stravin- 
sky’s “Petrouchka” in next year’s repertoire. This 
is good news, for ““Petrouchka” was the one master- 
piece of musical importance brought over by the 
Diaghileff ballet two seasons ago. Presumably 
Adolf Bolm, who was one of the principals in the 
Diaghileff performances, will have charge of the 
Metropolitan production, 

anne” Cameo 

About $25,000,000 was left by the late James 
Gordon Bennett to provide a home for aged, infirm, 
and impoverished New York journalists. A similar 
home for musicians ought to exist in this metropolis, 
and perhaps The Bohemians, the Musicians’ Club, 
or the New York (State) Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion may be able to bring about such a desirable 
consummation at some time not too far distant— 
unless some musically inclined Bennett provides for 
the undertaking single handed. 

coments pieniatnanee 

Did you notice the names under the Declaration 
of Independence, which was reprinted in so many 
of the country’s leading newspapers on Fourth of 
July morning? We had read them all before, of 
course, but refreshed our memory again. We had 
forgotten, for instance, that an Arthur Middleton 
was among the signers. Arthur Middleton may, 
without exaggeration, be called a very familiar name 
in the American musical world of today. Then 
there was a Jno. Witherspoon and we should not be 
surprised to learn that Jno. was an ancestor of Her- 
bert of today, another name decidedly familiar to 
musical pages. 

; —_—— 

In an orchestral work for a vdudeville circuit, 
published shortly before the war, the drummer, 
after the manner of Chinese orchestras, was the 
most important sound producer in the entire gang 
of peace breakers. He had to attend to the small 
drum, bass drum, cymbals, castinets, trombone, tom- 
tom, sandpaper, lion, tiger, monkey, hyena, elephant, 
turkey, bear, and birds. The score was unfortu- 
nately silent about the names of the birds. It was 
probably left to the temperament of the individual 
drummer to imitate the crow or the hen, as his in- 
spiration suggested. When the war-is over the 
drummer will probably be supplied with a gas mask 
and a trench spade. 

Qe 

“Taking into account the recent raising of the 
military age, and the great demands upon the 
nation’s man power generally, it is somewhat re- 

markable that the Carl Rosa Opera Company should 
have been able to arrange a six weeks’ season of 
English opera this spring at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre,” says a London paper. “How it has been 
done is explained by the official announcement that 
‘every young man employed in the company, with 
the exception of two or three principals hopelessly 
and totally rejected, has been through the trenches 
in France, and has been discharged as disabled.’ 
Even the loss of limbs has in many cases not in- 

capacitated the artists, for we are assured that, “by 

the aid of artifice all are enabled to pass for pretty 
solid looking men, and whatsoever may be amiss 
with their bodies is more than made up for by the 
excellence of their voices.’ This is gratifying in- 
telligence, gratifying from the fact that many who 
have suffered for their country have yet not been 
deprived of their professional livelihood ; gratifying 
that in face of the difficulties which beset enterprises 
of all kinds just now, it is yet found possible to keep 
the colors of opera flying. That the season will be 
well supported seems evident from the immediate 
demand for tickets, and those of the public who 
patronize the old favorites which have been cast for 
the season will at least be paying a tribute to brave 
men who have stood between the enemy and their 
hearths and homes.” 
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ENGLISH BROAD MINDEDNESS 


Sir Thomas Beecham revived “The Valkyrie” at 
Drury Lane, London, in June—doing it in English, 
of course. The revivalewas undertaken principally 
on account of the numerous requests for the Wag- 
ner work received from soldiers at the actual front. 
The house was _Jammed to the doors at each per- 
formance, and “a particularly interesting feature is 
that khaki is everywhere in the house,” as Robin 
H. Legge reports in his London letter in another 
part of this issue. Mr, Legge is the most English 
of Englishmen. For years and years he has been 
—-and still is—music critic of the London Daily 
Telegraph, one of the English capital’s leading pa- 
pers. For that reason, and just because he is the last 
man in the world who could be accused of any pro- 
German leanings, we transfer below to the editorial 
columns what Mr. Legge wrote in his letter on the 
subject of music by dead German masters. The 
evidence of “The Valkyrie” in London should be an 
object lesson to those Americans who are still 
rabidly patriotic on the subject of music. The War 
Savings Stamp Committee of New York made its 
stand very plain, when it sponsored the great per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” that added 
about $15,000 to its funds. 

Here is what Mr. Legge wrote: 

Your views, if I mistake not, are mine—or mine yours! 
I would not support the performance of music of living 
Boche composers, because it would imply payment of fees. 
Besides, there is no living Boche composer who has written 
music which I particularly want to hear again. I am 
utterly sick of them and it. But if “Messiah” by a Ger- 
man from Halle, and “Elijah” by a Berlin Jew are ac- 
cepted as what is called “classic,” and therefore permissible, 
how long has a composer of the highest rank to be dead 
before it is safe—if that be the term!—to listen to his 
music without fear of mental contamination? 

The Brahms “Requiem” for English Dead 

A day or two ago I read a paragraph which foamed 
abrim on a certain English provincial town which had 
organized its choral and orchestral forces to give, in piam 
memoriam of the fallen, a performance of Brahms’ “Re- 
quiem.” Now since, as you know, the fons et origo of 
this work was Brahms’ mother and the work had nothing 
in common with the Franco-German War in 1870—it was 
composed and produced some years previously and is a 
pronouncedly Protestant requiem—what reasonable per- 
son could object to it in this connection? Brahms is quite 
as dead now as Handel or Mendelssohn or even Adam 
(not the composer but the first man) or Abraham, quite 
as dead as he ever will be, isn’t he? His “Requiem” has 
been universally accepted as what we call a classic. I 
repeat my query then—how long must a man be dead 
before his work belongs to the world for universal use? 
Is it sentiment or the law of copyright that decides these 
knotty (and intensely silly) points? For myself I vote 
for the sanity of the man in khaki. 


“Amen!” say we. 
a oe 
NEGRO MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


In a recent issue of “The Southern Workman” is 
a fine article on “Negro Music of the Present,” 
written by R. Nathaniel Dett, who tells what 
negroes have done, and gives as reasons why more 
has not been done, that: 

1. General indifference, amounting almost to contempt 
for things of native origin, and a slavish admiration on 
the part of American composers, critics, and, to some ex- 
tent, publishers, for European ideals in music and art. 

2. Lack of literary masterpieces of negro themes, 
which as librettos or programs would be sources of in- 
spiration for great idiomatic musical works. 

3. Lack of proper musical and academic training among 
negro composers. 

4 Lack of time for racial study and composition on 
the part of negro composers. 

Mr. Dett thinks that more might be made of the 
material in America and that American musicians 
are on the wrong track when they give so much 
time to the imitation of European music. “If 
Dvorak,: Busoni, Coleridge-Taylor and Laparra, all 
foreigners, could discover in America, after only a 
few months’ sojourn, enough native material for a 
symphony, a piano concerto, an oratorio, a great 
quantity of salon music, and an opera, it is rather 
safe to conclude that if American composers them- 
selves have not found here at home inspiration for 
similar works, defective eyesight rather than the 
lack of well-springs from which to draw must be 
to blame.” 

Mr. Dett probably knows that it is not easy to use 
negro melodies effectively in symphonic works and 
he is aware that a great many musicians do not 
think that the negro tune should be the distinguish- 
ing mark of American music. 

No one yet knows what the characteristics of 
American music of the highest class are to be. It 
cannot possibly do any harm, and it may do much 
good, to study the music of the American negro, 
for it has a style of its own. 

Perhaps, indeed, there may one day come a com- 
poser from the American negro himself, to dignify 
his native music. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


Theme 


Music and war touch at some points, and a num- 
ber of intense persons are trying to make them 
touch at others, and on that account our department 
this week is given up largely to matters that record 
the connection between tone and T.N.T. 


Kommandant Bach and Feldmarschall Brahms 


A very patriotic and very strongly written edi- 
torial is that in the July issue of The Chronicle and 
called “Taking the German Muse Out of Music.” 

The article praises the Stadium concerts in New 
York and their aim to provide programs “entirely 
free from German influence”; says that the series 
attracts citizens by the “musical thunder of loyalty 
and the lightning flashes of the Allied flags”; that 
subconsciously, the vast audiences “rejoice in their 
independence of the German musical tyranny” ; that 
our French, Italian, and British Allies will be pleased 
to hear “that the determination of the Americans 
is so deep that they can deny themselves everything 
of a Teutonic derivation! It is to be hoped that 
similar de-Germanized concerts, thrillingly patriotic 
and commendably executed, will be arranged in 
other large cities of the United States”; and that 
“we are obliterating from our musical tablets the 
names of German composers—overadvertised and 
politically prostituted.” 

Doubtless the thrill of fervent patriotism bub- 
bled hot in the heart of the Chronicle writer, and 
we honor his motives ; but we question the breadth 
of his views and doubt the correctness of his judg- 
ment, 

American attempts to intern Bach, Brahms and 
Beethoven may please our Allies, but also they must 
make them smile. The classical German composers 
are not barred from French and English programs. 
London hears Wagner operas (in English) Brahms 
concertos, Bach choral music. Paris gives Schu- 
mann and Schubert cycles, and plays Liszt. Niko- 
lai Sokoloff (Russian), recently returned from 
France, told us last week in Cincinnati, that just 
now the favorite symphony of the Parisians is Bee- 
thoven’s fifth! “Carmen,” “Faust,” and all the 
standard old Italian operas are as popular as ever 
in Germany and Austria. 

The absurdity of tagging political or military 
meanings to music never was illustrated more glar- 
ingly than in the case of Russian compositions. To- 
day we are playing and singing them, and glorify- 
ing their composers. Should the undivinable freaks 
of war throw Russia into alliance with the Central 
Powers tomorrow, we would have to banish, hate, 
fear, excoriate the music that uplifted, stimulated, 
inspired us only twenty-four hours before. 

lf a newly discovered genealogical record were to 
establish that Chopin had been born in Berlin of 
Prussian parents, his polonaises at once would take 
on a semblance of Hohenzollern propaganda in- 
stead of representing a cry for Polish independence. 
If it could be determined that Franck’s name really 
was Fraenkel, that his father had been a member of 
the Potsdam Garde du Corps, and his mother the 
niece of a reactionary Reichstagsabgeordneter, how 
square toed, rigid, militaristic, typically Teutonic, 
César Franck’s music would sound ; how Bachian, 
contrapuntal, pedantic, uninspired. 

Isn’t it all rather ridiculous and unworthy of per- 
sons who in their calm minds are the first to do 
honor to genius, to keep culture free from the taint 
of materialism, parochialism, mob violence? 

We have read many articles like the one in The 
Chronicle, and we have heard many spoken dec- 
larations in the same vein, made by persons of whom 
we are fond and for whose intelligence we have re- 
spect. In consequence, we have sat ourselves down 
and pondered whether, because we could not agree 
with the agitators, and could not lash ourselves into 
fury against a certain set of composers and their 
works, we lacked in Americanism, in perspicuity, 
in patriotism. 

We came to the conclusion that our patriotism is 
all right, because we are able to realize clearly the 
errors of the German political and military scheme, 
and to understand fully how much of a menace they 
constitute to the rest of the world. Also we de- 


cided that our Americanism is of the best brand, 
because we like good music, even when it is by 
American composers, and abhor bad music even 
when it is by American composers. 

Try as we would, however, we could not see dan- 
ger to civilization or to any individual Allied gov- 


ernment in a Beethoven symphony, a Schubert song, 
or a Schumann or Wagner work; we could not for 
the life of us understand why, even if German prop- 
aganda foisted Bach’s B minor Mass upon our coun- 
try, that opus should fill us with admiration of Kai- 
ser Wilhelm II or pride in the achievements of his 
submarines; why Mendelssohn’s wedding march 
would militate against the happy matrimonial alli- 
ance of those who promenaded to its strains; why 
listening to Raff’s “Lenore” or one of the sym- 
phonies of Brahms should make us condone German 
diplomacy in Rumania, secretly offer up incense to 
Von Tirpitz, and pray for the continuance of the 
compact between the Central Powers and the Bol- 
shevik Lenine. 

The only propaganda we could sense in Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, Schubert, Liszt, 
Wagner, and the other blacklisted composers, was 

ropaganda of beauty, of culture, of intellect, of 
spiritual progress. 


Let us abandon this unmusical hysteria and mob” 


spirit, friends, not so much because it is unworthy 
of us and a sign of ignorance, but principally be- 
cause it is sadly misdirected energy and is not help- 
ing to win the war. 


What Music Means to Soldiers 


From a letter received from Oscar H. Hawley, 
a band leader in the army—now in France, but at 
the time of writing stationed at Camp Greene, N. C.: 


Now, here are some things that hardly seem like real- 
ities, yet I want you to know of them. Our first official 
act as the selected band of this, camp was to play at a 
reception to General Cameron in one of the large and beau- 
tiful houses of Charlotte, N. C. Upstairs I found a room 
opening onto the main hallway and directly over the broad 
double staircase leading to the reception parlor. This 
room was large enough for the entire band. We played 
from 8:30 to 10:30. During intermission I had a visit 
from a battleship commander, two major generals, quite 
a bunch of brigadier generals, colonels and majors, all 
complimenting me on the band. During the rest of the 
evening these men and their wives and a lot of other 
women (fifty or sixty, I should judge) remained upstairs 
on the broad landing and listened to the music. What 
do you think of that? 

What kind of music do the soldiers like? Every time it is 
announced that the Seventy-seventh Field Artillery Band is 
to give a concert in our Y. M. C. A. the place is packed 
and jammed for half an hour ‘before time for the event. 
I have usually played for the boys about half popular 
and half music of a somewhat better class, but never long 
drawn out compositions. But last Monday night I de- 
cided that we had better have a full rehearsal of our 
“heavy” program before an audience, and so I put it on 
(without the soloist). There was no relief in it. I played 
two marches—one to open and one to close—and all the 
rest was high class music. When I saw that great crowd 
of young fellows I really felt sorry for them. Their eager, 
expectant faces, and the glad applause with which they 
greeted my appearance made me feel that I was not treat- 
ing them fairly. So I took the megaphone and explained 
the program, and just why we were playing it, and told 
them that we would not feel hurt if any of them wanted 
to leave during the program. To my great surprise, not 
a man moved. Every number was greeted with tremen- 
dous enthusiasm. Even after “Sakuntala” I had to have 
the band stand to acknowledge the encore. In the soft 
passages I heard some whispering, but no more than one 
hears at any concert. But after it was over we could 
hardly get out of the building—so many fellows coming 
up to express their appreciation, etc. Lots of men from 
other bands, and a few officers who had strolled in. Now, 
we never had as great an ovation at any Y C. A. con- 
cert as that night, and I’ll be darned if I know what to 
think of it. What kind of music do they like? Any audi- 
ence that can stand twenty minutes of “Sakuntala” and 
grow enthusiastic about it must have some elements of 
culture in it. But they did it. What’s the answer? 

But there is one thing I am cock sure about, and that 
is: They don’t care a tinker’s dam about most of the cheap 
war songs that are being sent here by patriotic and senti- 
mental composers day after day. 

They like “Over There” best of all the popular stuff. 
“Where Do We Go From Here” is another favorite, “Good- 
bye, Broadway,” “Joan of Arc,” “Oh, Johnny, Oh,” “Set 
Aside Your Tears,” etc. Verses extolling the prowess of 
Americans as fighters make them grin. But if the words 
have something catchy about them, they go big, no matter 
what the sentiment. “Run, You Hun, You Son of a Gun,” 
makes them yell for joy. “We'll Can the Kaiser” does not 
seem to catch on. And so it goes. Anything with a catchy 
phrase makes a hit. Music that is “raggy” and elemental 
takes well. But they will sit through and enjoy the heavy 
stuff if it is properly fed to them. 

To show you how the Musicat Courter circulates: 
We played a concert in Statesville yesterday afternoon. 
A lady came up to one of the boys after it was over and 
handed him a Mustcat Courter of March 7. She said she 
had received it from a friend who was a subscriber in 
Washington, and she wanted to pass it along. All the 
boys took a shot at it on the train coming home. When 
we reached Mooresville we were delayed a while, and some 
of the boys got to talking through the window with a 
woman on the platform. She proved to be a local teacher 
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of piano. Promptly the Musicat Courier went through 
the window to her. Where will it go from there? 


_ From Sergeant Robert E. Allen, of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France, comes the attached : 


About the first of April I began receiving the 
Musica. Courier at fairly regular iatervals, and it is quite 
useless to add that Courter Day is a red letter day for me, 
as well as for other hungry- aes musical-news boys over 
here. 

Ever since last October I have been doing more or less 
singing for the boys. Not thinking that I would find use 
for it, | brought no music whatever with me last August, 
so have to use whatever | can find. But it is an inspira- 
tion to get up and sing to a couple of thousand or so 
splendid fellows who miss their homes and friends just 
as much as you do yourself. So you give them your best 
and thank God for the opportunity. At our post we used 
to have impromptu plays and concerts before we all got 
so busy. Now all that is left to the Y. M. C. A. and Red 
Cross. 

Arthur Nevin, who was at Camp Grant, IIl., sends 
us an inspiriting description of the kind of work 
the musical chiefs in the army are expected to do, 
and which they do so willingly : 

I arise at 6:30 a. m., go to my desk at headquarters, and 
answer scores of letters (no matter how trivial the com- 
munications, I acknowledge each and every one), examine 
from fifteen to twenty patriotic songs (?), then hustle 
to the two regimental bands (to be used for playing ac- 
companiments for singing sessions on that day), and re- 
hearse them. At I: 15 eyery day I have 3,500 men march 
up before me for a “sing drill,” and every evening at 6 
from 4,000 to 4,500 men. Every Monday, massed band 
rehearsals (250 men), and every Tuesday at 3, 2,200 offi- 
cers Have you ever become overawed by masses? If so, 
you will realize that the feeling is such as to shoot a 
shiver down your spine when you see them coming, boots, 
boots, boots as far as you can see out over the camp, and 
you saying to yourself: “You've got to throw yourself out 
over that whole regiment and ‘get them going.’ " 

You may have read of my son, Hardwicke, having been 
wounded. It came out in the World. I received a cable 
from Mrs. Nevin. Today the first small amount of details. 
He has eight shrapnel wounds, and when the letter was 
written (June 15) was yelling out in his delirium, through 
the night, horrors of the trenches; and during the day, 
glares with shining, glassy eyes. He was wounded at 
Soissons. It seems after three days of driving his ambu- 
lance with little rest, and the Germans still coming on, 
his oil gave out and his officer ordered the car blown up, 
rather than let it fall into the hands of the Huns. Hard- 
wicke, being without a job, saw at the moment the Foreign 
Legions troop marching to the front.to reinforce a weak 
point in the line, and, quoting the paper, “he found a gun 
somewhere and joined this regiment, fighting for three 
days, when he was wounded.” 

Schumann-Heink’s Patriotism 


From the chairman of the Mayor’s Committee of 
Women on National Defense (New York), Mme. 
Schumann-Heink recently received the following 
telegram at San Diego, Cal.: “We are invited to 
make the Fourth of July evening celebration at the 
Stadium of the College of the City of New York 
the most memorable one in the history of our coun- 
try, and we need your aid. The representatives of 
the city and Federal Government will speak there. 
We would like to have the added inspiration of your 
wonderful voice. Can you arrange to be with us? 
Your presence will be highly appreciated by the 
governmental representatives and by the people.” 

The Madame not only arranged to travel across 
the continent to donate her services to the great 
occasion, but she also stopped en route at Phila- 
delphia and sang there at noon on the Fourth before 
a vast outdoor throng of celebrators. Another 
great honor fell to her lot in tfat city when she was 
invited to sign as a witness the facsimiled Declara- 
tion of Independence to which prominent Americans 
of today affixed their names in the same hall whence 
the original document went forth as the world’s 
greatest guarantee of national and individual liberty. 

Not long ago in acknowledgment of some bene- 
factions which Mme. Schumann-Heink does not 
wish to have mentioned in print, Colonel Willis 
Uline, of the Twenty-first Infantry, U. S. A., sent 
the diva a letter, the concluding passage of which 
read: “That the Lord may protect you and give you 
strength for the wonderful work you are doing for 
America, and through its defenders, the Army and 
Navy, is the prayer of the officers and men of your 
regiment, the Twenty-first.” 

At Rockwell Field, San Diego, Cal., the soldiers 
publish a paper called The Rockwell Field Weekly 
Flight. In its issue of June 15, 1918, the publi- 
cation says editorially, under the title of “Schu- 
mann-Heink—Mother” 

Mother Schumann- Heink:; so would she be known. Well, 
Mother Schumann-Heink, we most of us have mothers 
of our own, and. mother’s a word that tawdry songs can’t 
spoil the meaning of, not as long as there are mothers 
to make that word a sacred thing; but there’s not a one 
of us who wouldn’t want you for our mother, Schumann- 
Heink, next to our own, of course. Do you know how 
much we mean by that? 

It isn’t the voice that c an make us believe in the abso- 
lute sincerity of songs like “The Rosary” and “When the 
Boys Come Home.” It isn’t the generosity which keeps 
vou singing songs that you cannot like, simply for “us 
boys”; it isn’t your intention to learn “Over There,” so 
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that when you get over there you won't sing over the 
heads of the boys, that makes us love you. It’s your per- 
onality. called maternal, that is more wonderfully so than 
most mothers. You could sing any song and give its trivi- 
ality meaning, because we discovered that mere words and 
melody don't mean much when Mother Schumann-Heink 
sings. She means so much—so much patriotism, so much 
mother love, so much sincerity, that the songs have tre- 
mendous significance. 

Wednesday night after singing to us Mother Schumann- 
Heink did a ridiculous thing. This mother, who has given 
four sons to America, who has given all her time and 
energy, at an age when women think of retiring into 
peaceful old age, who is going “over there” to be with 
the boys, actually pleaded with us to believe that she was 
a sincere “American.” If any of us had gotten into this 
with a small fraction of the devoted sincerity and 
purpose, and worth while ability to help America that 
Mother Schumann-Heink has, her pleading would not have 
been ridiculous. Ag it was, all we could do was to give 
her three tigers and many hurrahs again and again. A 
bunch of young American soldiers with all the youth and 
enthusiastic best intentions in the world can’t do much 
toward telling Mother Schumann-Heink how much they 


really think of her. 
Schumann-Heink, MOTHER. 


Perhaps the most prized of all the marks of love 
and confidence being received by Mme. Schumann- 
Heink these days, are the hundreds of letters month- 
ly from soldier boys abroad, soldier boys American, 
english, French, and Italian, 

We haye called attention to the foregoing data 
because untruthful and vicious rumors have been 
circulated throughout the country regarding Mme. 
Schumann-Heink. It is a worthy act to denounce 
persons resident here who are traitors to America ; 
but it is a very black crime to villify and slander 
citizens who prove their staunch pro-Americanism 
by their every word and deed. These are not the 
days of the Inquisition and of the lettres de cachet 
when anonymous denunciations and unproved accu- 
sations condemn men and women in the eyes of their 
fellows. ‘To defame and harass one who is helping 
our cause by every possible means is to render the 
most welcome sort of aid and comfort to the enemy. 

Classifying the Citizenry 

Coming back, from a recent issue of “Variations,” 
to the subject of highbrows and lowbrows, we apol- 
ogize to a Boston paper and present these estimates : 

Highbrow: String quartets, opera in Italian or 
French, Franck, Satie, Stravinsky, Society of the 
Friends of Music, Huneker, Scriabin, Brahms, tak- 
ing symphony scores to concerts, “concherto,” Hen- 
derson, “Stradivari,” Debussy, “Orpheus and Eury- 
dice,” “Tristan and Isolde,” Beethoven’s op. 111, 
piano sonata, Bach festivals, ten dollar music les- 
sons, 

Low-highbrow : 
transcriptions, Caruso 
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Paderewski, “Strad.,” violin 
talking machine records, 
“Messiah,” “Tannhauser,” Liszt, Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathétique,” Beethoven’s “Moonlight,” piano 
duets, Krehbiel, anthologies, musicales, “Madame 
Buttertly,” three dollar music lessons. 

High-lowbrow : Community singing, “Very Good, 
Eddie,” soldier march from “Faust,” Thomé’s 
“Simple Aveu,” Moszkowski’s “Serenade,” opera in 
English, sob pieces on the cello, “The Rosary,” harp, 
popular concerts, “The Chocolate Soldier,” “Poet 
and Peasant,” one dollar music lessons, talking ma- 
chine records, banjo, trombone, Musical Alliance. 

Lowbrow: Cohan’s “Over There,” Irving Berlin, 
“Cavalleria” intermezzo, ragtime, park bands, 
“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” talking machine records 
of whistling solos, xylophone, cornet, ukulele, drum, 
piccolo, bugle, vox humana, melodeon,hymns, “pian- 
ner,” “orchestry,” male quartets, singing at night on 
rowboats and dark hotel piazzas, cabarets, movie 
descriptive music, Sunday paper music supplements, 
saxophone, minstrel songs, “taking instrumental,” 
accordeon, ocarina, “Hearts and Flowers,” patriotic 
medleys with variations, jazz, orchestrions, “high- 
brow music,” hurdy-gurdys, street singers, “Chop- 
sticks,” zither, mandoline, Charles K. Harris, fifty 
cent music lessons, blues. 


Bloomfield-Zeisler News 


Another wonderful woman and 1tmother is Fannie 
loomfield-Zeisler who is ready to give one son to 
this country’s cause and to offer two others when 
the time comes. Not much has been published re- 
cently about Mme, Bloomfield-Zeisler, and the rea- 
sons will be found in the attached communication 
received by the editor of the Musica Courter 
under date of June 26, 1918: 


You may or may not have heard of all I have gone 
through this year. First, I had a physical breakdown from 
overwork, trying to run my large house and give con- 
certs besides. I was finally persuaded to sell my lovely 
home, and getting out of it and getting into this apart- 
ment were an additional great strain. I had already can- 
celed all my engagements for the season just ended, which 
proved a fortunate thing, as I was compelled to have an 
operation on my foot in December, and then shortly there- 
after lost my brother-in-law, my brother and my mother, 
in less than two months, which tragedies seem almost 
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more than one person's share. After a trip to California, 
which improved me immensely physically, there was a 
ray of sunshine. I know that you will be interested to 
hear that my oldest son, Leonard, has been appointed pri- 
vate secretary to Chief Justice White, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, on the strength of good work 
done in the Department of Justice at Washington for some 
time past. At the same time I am mailing you a Con- 
vocation program which contains several marked refer- 
ences to my other boys and their winning various student 
prizes. I think you will pardon my pride in the accom- 
plishments of my three boys. My joy is somewhat tem- 
pered by the fact that the one who has just graduated, 
Paul, intends to enlist in the Navy very soon. 


Variationettes 


The huge oak that springs from the tiny acorn is 
not nearly as wonderful as the huge egotism that 
springs from the tiny tenor. 

nre 

Famous lulls—that of the Germans on the west 
front, and that of the Boston Symphony executives 
regarding the choice of a new conductor. 

eRe 

In these days of the demonstration of feminine 
efficiency, we have been unable to think of any good 
reasons why women should not play in all our sym- 
phony orchestras. 

nemre 

A correspondent informs us: “Your discovery of 
a race horse called Galli-Curci should have resulted 
in your finding also that an equine star named Alda 
now is running at the Latonia, Ky., track.” 

nne 

A program sent from Rockingham ‘State not 
given) shows that the Music Club there held a con- 
cert at which one of the numbers was “De puis le 
jour Louise Charpentier.” 

ners 

Walter Pulitzer’s: “A musical critic now declares 
that ‘many people have always disliked modern Ger- 
man music, without daring to say so.’ On the 
other hand we have known bad amateurs who open- 
ly murdered it.” 

' nme 

Clarence Lucas has hit upon this: “July appears 
to be an unsafe month for musicians as two died for 
every one who was born in it, according to a list 
of great composers. The births are: Gluck, 1714, 
and Foster, 1826. The deaths are: Bach, 1750; 
Schumann, 1856; Liszt, 1886; and Balakirev, 


1910,” 
eRe 
According to astronomers and grand opera im- 
presarios, stars are variable, irregular, temporary, 
fixed, twinkling, periodical, 
eRe 


It was not a wag, but a serious mail inquirer, who 
wished the Musicat Courter to inform him wheth- 
er “The Radium in Your Eyes” is an effective song. 

eRe 


Sing this one, by B. L. T. (Chicago Tribune), to 
get the full value and benefit: “Only one more yod- 
eler is needed to complete the Academy Quartet. 
E. O. Lahey, of Peoria, joined yesterday.” 

RnRre 


A letter from Frank Sturgis, of Fabyans, White 
Mountains, N. H., contains this passage: “Out on 
the Arizona ranch the cowboys used to look through 
your publication for divinity of form—female, not 
compositor. One issue flashed a likeness of Cava- 
lieri. There was no cowpunching that day. I said 
divinity of form. I believe the photograph they re- 
marked was taken in her pre-Maecenas Roman days. 
Beautiful ever! I want to congratulate you 
on the excellence of the ‘weekly review of 
world’s music.” Hartmann’s appreciation of the 
Maeterlinck twin, Debussy, was delicate, splendid, 
most enjoyed. And now Jonas’ series of Chopin 
articles are delighting this lover (e’en though a crip- 
pled one) of the exquisite and mystic in music and 
poetry. And your manner of presentment is mas- 
terly.” 

nner 

Farmer Charles Wagner’s Connecticut villa com- 
mands a fine view of a lighthouse that serves Long 
Island Sound. The other day a Wagner house 
guest said: “Fascinating to look at that lighthouse, 
isn’t it?’ Wagner, the wit, replied, “Yes, it’s the 
only light house I ever see. I manage McCormack 
and Galli-Curci, you know.” 

nRne 


President Wilson’s Fourth of July speech repre- 
sents tha greatest American composition to date. 
RnRre 


Henry T. Finck calls our attention to the fact 
that there are forty-eight professional music critics 
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in New York. Forty-five of them are unessential 
and therefore superfluous. 
nene 
Nonessential work is reading other music papers 
than the MusicaL Courier. 
LEONARD 


a 
OPERA NEXT SEASON 


Those croakers who are prophesying a bad mu- 
sical season next winter do not seem to have made 
any impression on the gentlemen who stand to lose 
real money in case the prophecy should come true 
—the opera impresarios. These impresarios, be it 
remembered, are not in business for their health. 
They are running opera with an eye very strongly 
fixed on the box office. This is no reproach, for 
they are indeed right in so doing. For the road com- 
pany, receipts spell the difference between contin- 
uation and abandonment, with consequent loss of 
money to the impresario himself and of employ- 
ment to a large group of artists; and even the im- 
presarios of those companies with adequate guar- 
antees behind them are anxious to make the best 
showing possible for their guarantors, especially in 
times like these. In view of these facts, it is in- 
teresting to know that all the impresarios are going 
ahead full steam with their plans for next season. 

The Metropolitan will have a season of the usual 
length. The annual announcement of the New 
York house is not yet ready, but it is reasonably 
certain that there will be other changes in the per- 
sonnel, due to war conditions, in addition to those 
already announced, and it is very likely that French 
operas will form a larger part of the repertoire 
than for some time past. Otherwise the season 
gives no special promise of brilliancy. Mr. Cam- 
panini’s plans for the Chicago Opera Association, 
as far as they are completed, have been announced 
from time to time in the Musicat Courter. His 
new season will be practically the same as the last, 
as regards number and place of performances. 
There will be a few new artists and there are prom- 
ises of some interesting novelties. To sum up, the 
two guaranteed companies will go on about as they 
have for the last several years, There will be no 
curtailing of their activities—nor, on the other 
hand, any noticeable increase in them. 

As for the road companies, Fortune Gallo, who 
had the most successful tour of a long career with 
his San Carlo Opera Company last season, will 
open at a New York theatre in September for four 
weeks, and then take his organization out for its 
annual tour covering the entire country. The La 
Scala Opera Company has been in existence for 
several seasons, but its work has heretofore been 
confined to the West. This year Managers Berry 
and Behymer have determined to make it a national 
organization. The tour will begin in October at 
some Atlantic coast city, go through to the Pacific 
Coast, and return to the East. The organization 
will include some artists of international reputa- 
tion, Giuseppe Creatore, who tried opera in an 
experimental way last season and was well satisfied 
with what he learned, starts in again in October with 
a larger and better organization than before, and 
is planning a much longer tour for his company. 
Then Joseph Sheehan will again lead his perennial 
Boston English Opera Company, and without doubt 
the Aborn brothers will be in the field. 

So, taking it by and large, it seems as if the 
men most concerned—the impresarios—had much 
more faith in the outlook than the Cassandras and 
Cassandros, whose only real interest in music is to 
talk about it in a doleful way. Talk is cheap, and 
the impresario, who has something much more val- 
uable than talk at stake, appears willing to take the 
risk. Which is a good sign. 

usta intent 

In the advance notice of a recent concert, it was 
stated that works of a “well-known and popular” 
American composer were to be played. The name 
given meant absolutely nothing to us and inquiry 
through the whole office staff brought out the fact 
that it was just as inknown to all the members. Of 
course we make no claim to being omniscient, but 
we are inclined to think the enthusiastic press agent 
may have exaggerated a trifle in choosing those par- 
ticular adjectives—“well-known and popular.” 

: —— 

Now that opera in German is very properly ta- 
booed on American stages and the French repertoire 
pretty hackneyed, why does not Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
or Mr. Campanini turn to Russia for operatic novel- 
ties? Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or” was the one 
great hit of the last Metropolitan season. Why not 
a cycle of his melodious and delightful works? It 
is not true that the musical material is not in 
America. It is here. 


LIEBLING. 
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What the Friends Say 


Sparks M. Berry comes on from Los Angeles every 
summer to choose and sign up one opera company or 
another for the ensuing season, for he has been managing 
opera for himself or for some one else a good many 
years now, Just now he is assembling the La Scala Opera 
Company. Its headquarters are in his home town, but 
this year, Berry and Behymer, his fellow conspirator in 
the operatic game, are going to make a national institu- 
tion of their company, playing both coasts and visiting all 
the country in between twice. Berry is apt to bring along 
some good stories with him. The other night across a 
supper table he told me of a cellist who has been playing 
out on the Coast for a good many years. He plays, | 
believe, with the Los Angeles Symphony, is a good all 
round man, and has one specialty. Years ago he acquired, 
as a trick, the ability to read music upside down; and 
from constantly performing this trick for the amusement 
of his fellow musicians, he got so that he preferred to 
read it that way. Nowadays the moment his part is handed 
to him, he turns it bottom upwards, puts it on his rack 
and scrapes away with the best of them; in fact, so per- 
fect is he in the accomplishment that he reads at sight 
with the reverse gear thrown in just as readily as the rest 
of us do under normal conditions—more readily, perhaps, 
than many of us. The authenticity of this is guaranteed 
by Sparks M. Berry, so he must shoulder the responsi- 
bility of its appearing in my column. 

* * * * * 


The same Los Angeles gentleman also told another 
story. This one had nothing to do with music, but it did 
have something to do with the Fourth of July, on the eve 
of which it was told. Seventeen years ago they were 
planning a big display of fireworks for the night before 
the Fourth at a seaside resort near Los Angeles. The 
combustibles were to be set off on a certain island, just a 
little way out, while the crowd watched from the shore 
and from boats. The principal piece was to be “Vesuvius.” 
A papier-maché representation of the mountain on a large 
scale had been built, gorgeous indeed to behold. The idea 
was that it was to discharge quantities of colored smoke 
and finally blow its head off with a grand explosion. On 
this same island was a large piggery, the inhabitants of 
which were seriously afflicted with hog cholera just at the 
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assembled to witness the pyrotechnics. All went merry as 
the proverbial kind of bell—you know which kind—until 
Vesuvius was due to show off. But Vesuvius sulked; in 
fact Vesuvius did worse than sulk—it absolutely refused 
to erupt. So the principal feature of the evening was a 
most decided fasco. The managers of the display did 
not learn until two days later what the trouble was. 
Chemical analysis showed. It seems that the island ex- 
pressman had happened to have barrels of powder for the 
hog cholera and other barrels of powder for Vesuvius all 
on the same load. There was a mix up in delivery, so the 
hogs were dosed with the colored fires of Vesuvius, while 
Vesuvius tried in vain to show any interest in the effect 
of cholera powder. The real point of the story is that 
the hogs immediately got rid of the cholera. The authen- 
ticity of this is guaranteed by Sparks M. Berry, who knew 
both the hogs and Vesuvius well. 
* * * * * 

This week turns out to be all stories told me by friends 
in the last few days. We were speaking one night about 
the gypsy orchestras that play in the dining rooms of the 
better hotels in Hungary. Even in the main dining room 
of the Grand Hotel Hungaria, at Budapesth, the orchestra 
leader is allowed to pass around the plate, which seems 
funny to strangers. It is just as if the leader at the Bilt- 
more, the Blackstone, or the St. Francis were to go about 
begging. I remarked upon this and brought forth an in- 
teresting story of a custom prevalent among the strolling 
gypsy bands who play in the smaller hotels of the Hun- 
garian countryside, roaming from town to town. When 
the time comes for the leader to go about among the guests 
with the plate, he must first catch a live fly with his left 
hand, which he holds fast with that hand, taking the plate 
in his right. Then, upon returning with the result of his 
plate passing, he must open his left hand and let the fly 
fly away, thus proving that all the collection is still on the 
plate and that he has been obeying the Bible injunction not 
to let his left hand know what his right hand was doing. If 
the fly is dead or absent upon his return, the spoils are 
divided only among the other members of the orches- 
tra, and furthermore, the leader is very apt to be beaten 
up by one or more temperamental members of his band. 


William Reddick, the genial composer, accompanist and 
coach, is responsible for this one. Billy comes from Ken- 
tucky, by the way. Two darkies, a soldier and a civilian, 
are talking. “Rastus,”’ asks the soldier, “why you doan’ 
enlist?” “’List!” exclaimed Rastus, “’list! None o’ that 
fer me! You know that ‘ere ‘goin’ over the top?’ Why, 
that’s jes’ the same ez saying’ ‘Good mawnin’, Jesus!’ ” 

Byron HAGEL, 
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With the American Expeditionary Force 
The Editor, Musical Courier: May 12, 1918. 

i have reached the point where I miss all my friends more than 
any hing eise. 1 have become acclimated, though, used to the grub, 
and 4 can sleep anywhere, 

4 sicpt on a cot up near the front in.a shack about the size of 
your hat, tourteen of us in the main part of the place, three in the 
otiice, and tour in the kitchen. The air was all right for there were 
ios of cracks in the wall, My main trouble was to get a bucket 
and my “tin hat” hung in just the right place to catch the drip, 
ior the root had not been properly repaired since the last bombard- 
ment, That part taken care ot, and one blanket pulled up to keep 
the rats from running over my face, I really slept very well. Strange 
how soon one gets used to the distant sound of the big guns, and 
misses them here in Paris, as one misses the sound of the waves 
aiter a season at the seashore. 

Of course the trip up along the front is intense and after about 
two to three weeks of it, 1 am quite ready for a quiet part of France. 
1 have been up to the trenches with our fighting men twice, and 
am booked to go out again next week, this time with our men who 
are doing their bit in stopping the big German drive, and for that 
reason a more lively part ot the line than I have visited before. 

I would like to tell you ever so many things about the work 
over here. No one knows what it is like, except those in it. This 
much | have learned, that the nearer one gets to the actual fighting 
line, the more convinced one becomes that Sherman knew what he 
was talking about. 

I have just about completed my six months as I agreed, but have 
no idea as yet when may be back. have been to almost every 
camp where Americans can be found in France. All are intensely 
interesting and it is almost appalling to see what it takes to make 
and maintain an army. But of all the various branches of the army, 

like to be among the fighting men, not because I have a better 
time there, for all our men are perfectly wonderful to the enter- 
tainers. We certainly get the best that they have to give, and I 
think in most cases they get the best the entertainers have to give. 
Of course, many of the entertainments are very much like you see 
there back home in a well equipped camp, but when one gets up 
nearer the front there is a little difference, for they move quickly 
there. The huts are temporary. The Germans sometimes take it 
into their heads that our men are too comfortably settled and make 
the place really quite unpleasant for them, so that when the Amer- 
icans find that the Germans have their range, and can drop a shell 
any time they choose to within twenty-five yards of where they 
want to, that is generally notice enough to move. The Y. M. C. A. 
secretary generally follows up his men, sometimes he is on the 
ground in advance, other times a day later, waiting until they can 
move supplies. Occasionally the supplies are no longer worth gather- 
ing up, so they just stay in the dugouts until the storm is over, 
and then get out. 

All the “Y” men over here want to get up to the front. A lot 
of them get there, some stay long enough to hear the first shell 
burst, others stick it out until they have to go to a hospital for a 
rest. I tell you, I take my hat off to those chaps. There was a 
chap came into headquarters the other day and he had been shelled 
out of his hut for the third time. He was getting together his fourth 
outfit. He had been up there three months. You can take it from 
me that he is somewhat of a man. To live up there within from one 
to three miles of the German trenches, always within range of their 
big guns, when a shell is liable to drop any moment of the day 
or night, it takes real nerve. I don’t mind running in close for 
an hour or two and then getting back five or ten miles. That is 
different, even that is not all as simple and as uneventful as it 
may seem. No one is allowed up there without a helmet and a 
gas mask, and as you pass a certain line there is a sign “gas mask 
at the alert,” which means that you get it up on your chest, un- 
button the clasp and have it ready to put on in six to eight seconds 
after the alarm is given. If one should be slow about it, one would 
be considered “out of luck.” 

I sang to some men up in that section the other evening, the 
little place that had once been a village and was now a pile of ruins 
was really inside our third line trenches, Our first lines were only 
about half a mile further up the hill and the German front less 
than half a mile beyond that; but we were not disturbed except 
by two German planes that came over and we were all ordered under 
cover. 

That ride back, however, was full of interest for it was raining 
and very dark, and of course no sign of a light is allowed. The 
road was badly worn and had a number of shell holes in it that 
we had to avoid, and also all the supplies and ammunition, ete., 
have to be moved at night. Besides, there are dispatch riders on 
horseback and motorcycles, and all sorts of guns and ammunition, 
and soldiers going and coming. All the light we had was from the 
flashes of the guns from a mile or more away and the star shell 


sent up to light No Man’s Land. Just what I would have done 
(if that road had been shelled that night as it was the night before) 
So far, I have not really had a scare. I have 


I do not know. 


been startled when a shell would drop within a few hundred yards 
unexpectediy. It is a bit like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, but 
it has been interesting to me to notice how little men are atfected 
by actual fire. I find what gets them is the waiting and watching, 
and the fear that gas may get to them unexpectedly; besides, no 
one really sleeps as soundly up near the front as he would back 
home, for in spite of themselves they keep one eye open. Of course, 
the work up near the front does not appeal to all the entertainers, 
and the fact is that all the work in all the various camps has an 
individual interest. 

I certainly would rather be an entertainer than anything else in 
the Y. M. C . and, as far as doing my bit, 1 am convinced that 
1 am worth more to Uncle Sam as an entertainer than could be 
as a soldier, However, there is a branch of the service that if I 
could be admitted, I would prefer it to what I am doing, and that 
is the aviation. I have had a number of rides. Was up four thou- 
sand feet over a few weeks ago. We did the “tight spiral” and a 
three hundred feet nose dive, and a few more such stunts. We 
did not loop the loop, for the machine was too heavy, but I liked 
it and it had no ill effect on me whatever. The pilot complimented 
me and I was as proud as a kid, I take a ride every chance I get. 
Some day I hope to fly over the German lines, 

We all want to feel that you people back there are with us, for 
we know that is the only hope. It is up to the Americans. The 
bunch that are here will hold the Germans as best they can, but 
millions must come, and those that cannot come must help those 
that can, not only to come but to not forget them while they are 
over here. I wish I could tell how the boys over here just long 
to be told that they are not forgotten, how much a letter means to 
them, and how frightfully lonesome for home and friends they get. 
It is partly this that helps to make the entertainments popular. So 
many have thanked me, as they do others, for coming over and 
doing what we could to cheer them up. They like to feel that some 
one is giving up something and is going out of his or her way 
to come to them and do what they can, as an expression of appre- 
ciation of what the soldier is doing and is sacrificing. Just take my 
word for it, for I have seen at least a few of them. The st 
we can do is little enough, and really nothing can ever pay these 
men for the sacrfice they are making. They like to talk to some one 
outside of their own crowd, so very often I visit with them in 
small groups, and they tell me the things that make them most 
unhappy, and it generally is not the conditions over here and what 
they are asked to do here, as they came expecting all that. It 
is generally a keen disappointment in some one back home. What 
could I say to the chap when he told me how he was the first of his 
bunch to volunteer for the army and how his best girl had since 
married his rival, a slacker, and he is not an exception. I was told 
that there were three cases of that kind in the one company. 

I am very happy in my work, and I feel that my little bit is really 
worth while doing. I many times long to be among you, my 
friends, but it will not be for yet a while, for I have decided to do 
my little stunt here in this work, and after that take my chances 
when I get back. I have been anxious about what would be after 
I came hack, but I have pretty well overeome that, so that for 
me there is only the present, only today, and something worth while 
doing. (Signed) Atsert WIEDERHOLD, 


Spiering as a Conductor 
Chicago, Ill., June 27, 1918. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: . 

In view of the present turmoil among our orchestral associations, 
I think you would be interested in an incident which took place 
several years ago in Chicago. My friend, Ludwig Marum, was here 
from New York on a visit, and I invited him to lunch with me 
at the Cliff Dwellers Club. It was the summer following the season 
when Theodore Spiering had substituted as orchestral director dur- 
ing Gustav Mahler’s illness, I asked Mr. arum how he liked 
Spiering as a conductor and he said: “He certainly ‘made good,’ 
and has proved that he deserves to be Mahler’s successor.” I said: 
“Why, then, will he not receive the appointment?” Mr. Marum 
answered: “Spiering is an American!” — 

Mr. Marum added that he was not favoring Mr. Spiering on 
account of any personal acquaintance, but admired him for his great 
ability. I can only say to this, “Bravo!” for I believe Theodore 
Spiering to be one of the greatest living orchestral leaders. I have 
heard the most eminent conductors in both Europe and America 
the past twenty-five years, and rank Spiering among them; for 
he has the genius for leading, besides the profound knowledge of 
all schools i composition. 3 

Now that we are beginning to appreciate our own musicians, I 
feel sure that one of the orchestral associations will snap him up 
when they awaken to the fact that he is bineny 4 a great man. 

I am inspired to write you these few lines because I believe you 
will appreciate the sincerity of my words, and as your publication 
is so widely read, I hope you will publish them. 

Yours very truly, 
Water Spry. 


I SEE THAT— 


Felice Lyne, the American soprano, has just met with new 
successes in London, 

Victor Harris is spending the summer at his country home 
at East Hampton, L. L, N. Y. 

Eleanor Spencer is spending the summer in work and play 
at Lake Placid, N. Y. 

Mischa Levitzki, the pianist, is engaged as soloist with 
every leading symphony orchestra the coming season. 

Florence Macbeth, the Chicago Opera star, has done more 
to aid recruiting in New York and New Jersey than 
any one woman. 

Dora Gibson, representing England, “singing the national 
anthem” at the Fourth of July celebration at the 
Stadium, made a tremendous impression upen the 
public. 

Elias Breeskin, the young Russian violinist, will have a 
tour with the Russian Symphony Orchestra in January. 

Leon Rothier, the Metropolitan basso, is making his usual 
favorable impression at Ravinia Park. 

Isolde Menges’ aquatic friends call her the “Performing 
Seal” in acknowledgment of her exposition of Annette 
Kellermann stunts in the water. 

A luncheon was given in honor of Arnold Volpe by Adolph 
Lewisohn at his country home, Heather Dell Farm, at 
Ardsley-on-Hudson, July 6. 

Aurelio Giorni, the pianist, enlisted in the Fifteenth Band, 
C. A. C, and is stationed at Fort Hamilton. 

The final concert of the Paulist Choristers’ season was 
given on June 30, in Chicago, Ill, for the benefit of the 
trench War Relief. 

The opening of the new attractive building of the Bush 
Conservatory was the outstanding feature of com- 
mencement week this year in Chicago. 

Edward Weiss, the American pianist, is among the attrac 
tions to be presented by Emil Reich next season. 

Josef Stransky, conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
marched in the Czecho-Slavic section of the Loyalty 
Parade in New York on July 4. 

francis Rogers, who returned from France recently, is 
devoting a great deal of his time to work with the 
¥. DE Ga A 

Bechtel Alcock, the tenor, who is a golf enthusiast, is 
spending a few days at Hartford, Conn., where a golf 
tournament is being held. 

Zerge Zancho de Primo, 6f the Paris Grand Opera, has 
become principal tenor with the Creatore Grand Opera 
Company. 

Vice-Chancellor Stevenson, of the New Jersey Court of 
Chancery, filed a decision in Trenton, N. J., which sus- 
tains the last will and testament of the late Mme. 
Nordica. 

Zo Elliott, composer of the famous war song, “There’s a 
Long, Long Trail,” is a private in the Signal Corps 
of the United States Army. 

It has been decided by Judge Giegerich that Margarete 
Ober, the former Metropolitan singer, must submit to 
examination before trial, 

Edgell Adams, the pianist, who has a large clientele in 
Birmingham, Ala., has left for Sound Beach, Conn., 
to enjoy a pleasant vacation. 

Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, played on Sunday, June 3o, at 
Camp Upton, N. Y. 

Enrico Caruso, the tenor, will appear in two films with 
Carolina White as his leading woman. 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza will include Stravinsky's “Petrouch- 
ka” in next year’s repertoire. 

John McCormack’s efforts in aiding his adopted country 
have surpassed those of any native artist. 

The commencement exercises of the Detroit Institute of 
Musical Art were held Thursday evening, June 29, in 
the Temple Beth-El. 

The Ocean Grove concert series will be opened on July 25, 
with the appearance of Lucy Gates, the coloratura 
soprano. 

The Friday Afternoon Musicales in Greenwich, Conn., of 
the New York Chamber Music Society will be con- 
tinued during July. 

The composer, Charles Wakefield Cadman, is at his home 
in California for the summer. 

Annie Louis David has received a harp solo, written and 
dedicated to her by Eleanor Davis. 

Mana Zucca, Irene Williams and Nicolas Garagusi gave 
a.concert on June 30 at Camp Dix. 

Oscar Saenger is a “guest teacher” at the Chicago Musical 
College. 

Galli-Curci’s favorite song is “The Gates Ajar,” arranged 
by Finck. 

The death of Albert Mildenberg, the pianist and composer, 
was a great shock to his many friends and admirers. 

George Folsom Granberry, who joined the overseas forces 
last December, gives an intimate and inspiring pieture 
of the French Army in his letters. 

The twenty-third annual convention of the Misspuri Music 
Teachers’ Association took place in St. Lewis, Moy, on 
June 25. 

An Australian Chautauqua is now being organized under 
the auspices of the Ellison-White System. 

The Minnesota Music Teachers brought their atinual edn- 
vention to a close in St. Paul, June 27, pledging loyalty 
and support to the President and the Govertiment. 

A professor of the occult told Isolde Menges, the clever 
young violinist, of her past lives. 

One of the numbers on the program given at the concert 
at Columbia University was “Sunny South.” 

The concerts at Columbia University by the New York 
Military Band have been attracting tremendous crowds. 

Reinald Werrenrath will fill his engagements next season 
no matter what happens to the railroads. ea 
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YOLANDA MERO A WAR WORKER 


Famous Pianist Contributes Her Talents and Money to 
Help Red Cross and Other Charities 


Yolanda Mero, the pianist, is an active member of the 
big body of volunteers who have been devoting their best 
gifts to the many helping societies in the great world war. 
Her particular activities have been perhaps more with the 
Red Cross than with other organizations. 

Among other interesting instances connected with this 
work, Mme. Mero told the present writer of a little com- 
pany of country children, trained by her sister-in-law, who 


YOLANDA MERO, PIANIST, 


had been giving a play for the benefit of the American 
Red Cross near New City, N. Y., her country home. Mme. 
Mero’s particular participation in this event was confined 
to speechmaking; in other words, it was Mme. Mero’s 
task to set forth the work of ¢he Red Cross, as a kind 
of curtain raiser, one might say, in connection with this. 
One local paper referred to her as Mrs. Herman Irion, 
the well known pianist. This is all very true, for in pri- 
vate life Mme. Mero is Mrs. Irion, but as a pianist she 
is scarcely known under that title, having retained her 
own name professionally. 

Also during the recent drive, as a member of the Va- 
cation Relief Fund, Mme. Mero assisted in raising a con- 
siderable sum at its booth in the McAlpin Hotel, New 
York. This society, organized for the purpose of pro- 
viding working girls with a place where they may find 
rest, read and write during their free hours, was very 
active in this work, and Wid all it could to swell the New 
York quota 

Not only has Mme. Mero given of her talents and time 
but also she has often come to the rescue 
in practical help. An interesting example of her extreme 
generosity was shown in a little town outside of New 
York, where a local Red Cross chapter, in order to raise 
money for that purpose, had run into debt. Quite by acci- 
dent Mme. Mero heard of this and of the amount. One 
can readily imagine how she delighted the members of 
that chapter by offering to pay half of the sum, saying 
that if the balance were not raised by a certain time she 
would be glad to come to the rescue. This, by the way, 
the writer learned from an outside source, and not from 
Mme. Mero, with whom actions speak louder than words. 
One could add here, as another proof of her patriotism, 
that all her own personal investments are in Liberty Bonds. 


in such labors 





Photo by Abbe. 
NAMARA’'S—BACK AGAIN, 
The above caption might be taken also to signify the American soprano's 
reappearance in opera in this country, as she has been engaged 
for next season by Campanini for the Chicago Opera Association. 
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Last season Mme: Mero played in various States as 
far west as Guthrie, Okla., for the local chapters of the 
great humane society, and was unusually successful in her 
attempts to raise money. Added to this was her Boston 
recital, her only one there last season, given for the 
benefit of the Halifax sufferers. In the fall she is to give 
two New York recitals, and the proceeds of each will be 
devoted to the Red Cross. Mme. Mero laughingly says 
that she can, with a clear conscience, ask friends to buy 
tickets under these circumstances. She also is ready to 
volunteer her services for benefit concerts in as many 
towns on her tour as she is able to reach. 

Mme. Mero became an American citizen long before 
the war, through her marriage to an American, and she 
is, by the way, one of the exceedingly few Americans 
among the famous women pianists now in this country. 

When one takes into consideration that Mme. Mero 
has toured England, France, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, America (four times), Holland, Scandinavia and 
Ireland, and has played with the leading orchestras 
throughout the world, and the fact that she has devoted 
so much of her time (sacrificing her own concert en- 
gagements) for the Red Cross work, one gets an insight 
into what the great artists of our country are doing for 
democracy. Yolando Mero’s generosity and her superb 
art have accomplished material things in swelling the Red 
Cross fund. 


De Luca Sings at Glen Cove 
On Saturday, June 29, Mrs. Pratt, of Glen Cove, L. L, 
gave a large garden party with which was combined a 
concert for the Italian War Relief Fund. Among the 








SOCIETY OF 


AMERICAN MUSIC OPTIMISTS 


MANA ZUCCA, Founder and President 


Founded for the purpose of furthering the 
interests of American music and American 
musicians. Public concerts are given from 
time to time at which American artists are 
heard. American composers are invited to 
submit their compositions, either published 
or in manuscript form, to the judges of the 
society. 


A committee of competent judges at pri- 
vate auditions pass upon the compositions 
submitted, and those accepted are presented 
at the concerts of the society. 


It is not necessary to be a member of the 
society in order to obtain a hearing, nor is 
any expense attached to these performances 
to the composer or the artist. 


Five concerts were given during the last 
season and plans for the concerts of the sea- 
son of 1918-19 are now being formulated. 


Any information regarding membership, 
or the plans of the society, will be cheer- 
fully given by its secretary, Mrs. M. Gobert, 
4 West 130th Street, New York. 


July m1, 19178 








MUSICIANS UNDER THE FLAG 




















artists who appeared were Giuseppe de Luca, the noted 
Metropolitan Opera baritone, who scored a distinct hit 
in the familiar “Largo al factotum” from the “Barber of 
Seville” and Buzzi-Peccia’s delightful song, “Serenata 
Gelata.” Mr. de Luca, in splendid voice, was recalled 
again and again by the delighted audience. 

Mr, and Mrs. de Luca, while at Glen Cove, were the 
guests of Frances Alda, who was also one of the artists 
of the afternoon. They are spending the summer at 
Long Branch, N. J. 


An Opportunity for Young Women Students 


Under the supervision of Mortland Brown, who has 
charge of the regular entertainments provided for the 
soldiers in the Liberty Theatres of the various camps 
throughout the United States, Roberta Beaty is now en- 
gaging young ladies for war entertainment work. Miss 
Beaty has her headquarters at the Carnegie Lyceum, where 
she may be seen between 2 and 3 on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons. The young ladies engaged will be sent 
out in companies, with proper chaperonage. In fact, each 
company may be said to be under army discipline while 
on the road... Contracts will be for not less than eight 
weeks and will include an adequate compensation. This 
is an excellent opportunity for students who are desirous 
of spending their vacations in a congenial and at the same 
time worth while - pursuit. 


Pupils of Grace Whistler Assistant 


The pupils of Evalina Bemi, assistant to Grace Whistler, 
gave an interesting recital at the Bemi studio in West 
Seventy-fifth street, June 8. 

The following appeared: Mr. O'Halloran, 
eMcCarton, Marjorie Wall and Mabel McCarton. 


Florence 


Allen, Paul 

Allen, Robert E. 
Ara, Ugo 

Armitage, Merle 
Ashbaucher, Herman 
Barker, John D. 
Barlow, Howard 
Barnes, H. W. B. 
Baron, Aaron 
Beckwith, Reuben 
Bennett, Herbert I. 
Berlin, Irving 

Bibb, Frank 
Bollman, Fred 
Boone, Manley Price 
Bowes, Charles 
Bugher, J. Doyle 
Burnett, John 

Cain, Noble 
Callahan, Miller 
Carroll, 
Chamberlain, Glenn 
Clifton, Chalmers 
Cornell, Louis 
Cottingham, Howard A. 
Cox, Wallace 
Criswell, Emory 
Davis, Horace 
Davies, Reuben 
Davies, William G. 
Dittler, Herbert 
Doering, Henri 
Donohue, Lester 
Dunn, Charles Clark 
Elliott, Zo 

Elser, Maximilian 
Erwin, Victor Ward 
Fairbanks, Helen R. 
Felber, Herman’ 
Forner, Eugene A. 
Fram, Arthur 
Frankel, Abraham 
Frothingham, John W. 
Gabriel, Gilbert 
Garrabrant, Maurice 
George, Thomas 
Giorni, Aurelio 
Goodman, Laurence 
Gotthelf, Claude 
Grainger, Percy 
Granberry, George F. 
Grimson, Bonarios 
Gustafson, William 
Hackett, George 
Hall, Alan 

Hall, Cecil John 
Hand, Chauncey 
Hartzell, Alfred 
Hattstaedt, John R. 
Haubiel, Charles T. 
Hawkins, W. Stanley 
Hawley, Donald Coe 
Hawley, Oscar Hatch 
Heckman, Walter 
Heizer, Frederick, Jr. 
Hemus, Percy 
Henich, Walter 
Hillyard, Ried 
Hochstein, David 
Hoeizle, Elmer G. 
House, Judson 
Howe, Merwin 
Hubbard, Havrah 
Hudson, Byron 


Hutchinson, Elizabeth P. 


Jacobi, Frederick 
Jacobs, Max 
James, Phili 
Janpolski, Albert 
Jones, Gomer 
Karle, Theo. 
Keller, Harrison 
Kernochan, Marshall 
Klein, Charles 
Kraft, Arthur C. 
Kvelve, Rudolf 

La Belle, Guy 
Lachmund, Arnaud 
Lampe, Bert 
Lampe, Charles 
Lampe, Otto 

Land, Harold 
Lanham, McCall 
Lehmann, Theodore 
Lennig, Ed. C 


Levy, Russell E. 
Lewis, Ward 
Lloyd, Robert 
Losh, Sam 

Lowrey, Edward W. 
Lind, Carl M. 
Lindorff, Theodore 
Little, John W. 
Lundy, Paul V. 
Lunger, Robert. 
Macbeath, Donald 
Macdonald, W. R. 
Macmillen, Francis 
Maier, “tg * 
Manville, Edward Britton 
Meeker, Z. E. 
Mitchell, Earl 
Morris, Paul 
Nevin, Arthur 
Nevins, Willard Irving 
Newman, Ti 
Orth, Car 

Osberg, Elliot 
Otto, Theo. 
Owen, Elise 
Owen, Herbert 
Paderewski, Ignatz 
Palmer, Claude 
Pattison, Lee 
Peroni, Carlo 
Persson, Frederic 
Peterson, Alfred C. 
Pezzi, Vincenzo. 
Pistorius, George 
Pope, Van 


Potter, Harrison 
Pratt, Howard E. 
Pyle, G. Francis 
Reidy, Gerald W. 
Reimherr, George 
Remfrey, William L. 
Reynolds, Gerald 
Rice, Leon 

Roberts, Walter 
Roentgen, Engelbert 
Rogers, Francis 
Rosanoff, Lieff 
Rupprecht, Carl 
Saurer, Harold 
Scheld, Fred 
Schelling, Ernest 
Schmidt, David H., Jr. 
Schmidt, Robert 
Search, Frederick Preston 
Siegrist, Constant 
Snypp, Sewell S. 
Soderquist, David A. 
Sollitto, Josef 

Sousa, John Philip 
Sowerby, Leo 
Spalding, Albert 
Stehl, Richard E. 
Stewart, Alexander 
Stiles, Vernon 
Stoessel, Albert 
Stoopach, Joseph 
Stuntz, Homer 
Taggart, A. 

Taylor, Bernard U., Jr. 
Trimmer, Sam 

Vail, Harris R. 

Van Surdam, H. E. 
Venth, Carl 
Wagstaff, Walter 
Wahl, George C. 
Walker, Ralph 
Waller, Frank L. 
Washburn, C. C 
Watkins, Marie M. 
Watts, George Elwood 
Webber, Bertram 
White, Roderick 
Whitford, Homer P. 
Whittaker, James 
Wiederhold, Albert 
Wilbert, Howard 
Wille, Gustave 
Wille, Stewart 
Wilson, Gilbert 
Wilson, Weston S. 
Woempner, Henry 
Woodside, J. Uly 
Wylie, W. H., Jr. 
Zimmerman, Walter P. 
Zoellner, Joseph, Jr. 


“The Tenor Voice in a Billion” 


Lucien Muratore, artist, soldier and tenor, by his fre- 
quent appearances at war entertainments in the East has 
more than confirmed the increasing opinion that his is a 


voice in a billion. Whether singing the national anthems, 
small ballads or imposing arias, this welcome Frenchman 
incites his audiences to a high pitch of enthusiasm by the 
passion, verve and style of his delivery. Had Muratore 
been announced to American audiences with anything like 
advertisements of Barnum-ian proportions, he would be 
acclaimed even more widely by a public lacking in extem- 
poraneous criticism. But he is coming into his own, as 
one of that small company of supreme tenors, and the gen- 
eral recognition of this fact is bound to humiliate the 
director of the Metropolitan Opera House, who missed 
the chance of engaging this artist for Faust, Julien, Don 
José, Romeo. Again, the New York public must defer 
to the acumen of the Chicagoans for having brought to 
their operatic temples the brilliancy and versatility of 
Muratore’s art—From The Chronicle, July. 
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WORLD ACCEPTS MUSIC 
AS A “MATTER OF COURSE” 


Like Topsy, It “Just Growed”—Take Music Away, Then What? Asks 
Emma Roberts 











“Is music an essential?’ Emma Roberts, the con- 
tralto of repute, repeated the question after me. 

“Think a moment. What would become of us with- 
out it?” 

“No one would ask this question,” emphasized Miss 
Roberts, the fire of the topic lighting the depths of her 
dark eyes, “if he ever paused for five minutes and con- 
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sidered music in its relation to modern life. Take 
the infant is in its cradle; hush the mother’s lul- 
laby and what manner of infant do we have? Dis- 
cord suddenly enters the baby’s life and we find a wail- 
ing, fretful, unhappy little creature, missing the accord 
of sound that every being requires to soothe and glad- 
den its higher sensibilities. 

“The trouble is that music has been taken too much 
as a matter of course.” Miss Roberts stretched out a 





long, graceful, musical hand; she leaned forward inter- 
estedly. 

“People take it so much for granted that all the cogs 
of life will be oiled for them with music, and that every 
human endeavor will run along strains of melody, if 
not always of harmony, that nobody ever thinks what 
mcdern living would be without the music to which 
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EMMA ROBERTS, 


American contralto. 
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they are accustomed. Take it away and see what would 
happen. ; 

“The child begifs its school day with music. Its 
mind and soul are lifted above the sordid things of the 
hour and both enter with more enthusiasm upon the 
appointed studies because of that stimulus of music. 

“And then, in a homelier sense, we find music in the 
family: circle, in the hotels, in public dining rooms, at 
places of amusement; it serves to take one’s mind off 











CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A JOINT RECITAL 


LUCY GATES, America's Most Famous Soprano. 
MAX ROSEN, the Phenomenal American Violinist. 
GEORGE BARRERE, the World's Greatest Flutist. 


OCEAN GROVE AUDITORIUM 


Thursday Evening, July 25th, 1918 
Prices: 50c., 75c., $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. Tickets now on sale at the 
Box Office or by mail, Box 40. Telephone: 595 Asbury. 


the cares of the day and relax its mental processes. 
Music is not food, indeed,” laughed Miss Roberts, “but 
doctors assert that it is a wonderful aid to digestion 
and cure for many ills, and we know that proper assim- 
ilation of food and tranquil nerves mean health. 

“Then, there is the public speaker.” Miss Roberts’ 
mobile face grew serious. “Has he ever thought what 
part music plays in the effect he will produce on his 
audience? Let a_ political orator address an. assem- 
blage without preface of music, and what will be the 
result? 

“The public speaker takes music as a matter of course 
He never gives a thought to it save as he enjoys it 
He expects to find a band awaiting him; expects it to 
quicken his audience to enthusiasm ere his opening 
words fall clear and impressive upon the fading echo of 
some inspiring strain, 

“Take the music away. With how much of stirring 
appeal would the orator begin his address? How much 
and how strong an impression would he produce? 

“And then”—a lovely light swept over the singer’s 
beautiful face—the light that dwelt there that time when 
her exquisite voice swelled out upon the hushed con- 
cord of the Bach choir in Bethlehem—“there is church. 
Take music out of the church—what would happen? 
Would the baptismal waters seem as holy, the com- 
munion as sanctified, the bridal bond as full of promise, 
or the last repose as sweet without the enveloping 
strains of music? ‘ 


Country’s Morale Kept Up Through Music 


“We hear a great deal today,” went on Miss Roberts, 
“about the nation needing music for its moral support 
People are working hard to the end that the country’s 
morale should be kept up through music But that 
effort is not yet sufficient. It should be emphasized 
even more. Clubs throughout the country should con 
tinue their musical courses, especially now, when the 
world is sadly in need of soothing, cheering and uplift 
ing melodies. 

“Suddenly remove from all public assemblies the mu 
sic to which people are accustomed, and what sort of 
people would we become? 

“It seems to me that the best answer to the question 
‘Is music an essential?’ comes from the attitude of our 
great educational institutions and of the National Gov 
ernment itself. Colleges, universities and civic com- 
munities are securing the best musical talent obtainabk 
to afford enjoyment, free of charge, to: all who will 
listen, and the throngs who pack these musical feasts 
show whether they feel the need of music or not 

“Nations whose music has been of the highest order 
have given the greatest arts to the world and attained 
to the highest human achievements, The more musi 
a people hears the greater its moral uplift 


Civic Bodies Should Back the Musician 


next the 











“It is, therefore the musician who stands 
people; organizations and civic bodies should stand back 
of the musician in order that he may serve the people 
to the utmost in his power 

“Is music an essential?” 
ed the question. 

“The nation thinks so,” she declared fervently. “Men 
in camp and field are having their lives cheered and 
morale maintained by music in the camps. Every regi- 
ment sets out from home to the strains of martial music, 
and the same stirring call of bugle and roll of drum 
speed his feet into battle and quicken his heart with 
patriotic fire to press on till victory is won. 

“Take music from the army—from our homesick boys 
in camp, from our heroes in the battle front " Miss 
Roberts paused, emotion shining in her dark 
eyes. “Is music an essential?” she repeated 


Again Miss Roberts repeat 


great 


New Song for Schumann-Heink 


A new song has just been accepted by Mme, Schumann 
Heink, which she will sing for the first time at her Ocean 
Grove, N. J., concert next month, and will use regularly 
thereafter at her patriotic and personal recitals. The num 
ber is called “Women of the Homeland,” and is by Bernard 
Hamblin. It was especially written for the great prima 
donna, and is sure to make a sensation in her heartfelt, 
dramatic, and glorious voiced rendering. The publisher of 
“Women of the Homeland” (about to be issued), is Leo 
Feist, Inc. 











OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE—A well established school of 
music in Greater New York. Reasonable 


WANTED—For 


woman violinist, teacher and 


a Western City, a 
ayer. 


be talented and under thirty years of 
age and have a good natural voice. In- 
struction will be given absolutely free for 


of the first rank and soloist of ‘estab- 
lished reputation. Address: “O. H' 
care of Musicart. Courter, 427° Fit’) 
avenue, New York. 


terms can be arranged. This is a good 
opportunity for a piano teacher to ac- 
quire a good school of music. Address : 
“S. L. A,” care of Musicat Courier, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 





WANTED.—Male accompanist bya well 
known cellist. Address “E. C.,” care 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Must be young and capable. Address: 
“P. L. D.,” care of MusicaL Courter, 
437 Fifth avenue, New York. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR A SINGER to ob- 


tain a free scholarship. An arrangement 
has been made with a well known vocal 
teacher in New York City to give in- 
struction in singing to a talented young 
lady preparatory for concert and opera. 
A contralto preferred. The pupil must 


three years to a deserving and talented 
pupil. This offers an opportunity to 
some one-possessing talent to obtain free 
instruction. Address, “D. S. A.,” care 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York, 





WANTED—An important conservatory ip 


New York state is seekit.g a director for 
its violin department. Must be teacher 





TEACHERS WANTED.—The follow- 


ing male teachers are wanted by a well 
known conservatory in the Middle 
West: I. A teacher of voice to take 
charge of vocal department; must be 
able to sing in snl. Il, Teacher of 
yiano and organ. ITI. Teacher of vio- 
Fin. Address “N. E. K.,” care Musicatr 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York: 
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THIRTY-SECOND “POP” CONCERT 
SEASON CLOSES IN BOSTON 


Most Successful Summer Series in the History of the Orchestra—Three Hun- 
dred and Fifty Different Works Performed at Fifty-four Concerts—Oliver 
Ditson Employees Hold Annual Outing—Pupils of Edna Stoessel 


Boston, Mass., July 6, 1918. 


(he thirty-third season of “pop” concerts came to an 
end tonieht. and, much to the gratification of the manage- 
it has turned out to be the most successful season 
of these concerts that Boston has ever known. In the be 
the outlook was not very promising. There was 
and as a direct result of the war there was the 
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fo have made a record this is due largely to 
the personal popularity of Conductor Jacchia and the pro 
has made. It will be good news to the 
Jacchia has been engaged for the next 
season of concerts, which will begin in May, 1919. 

The programs which Mr. Jacchia has made and the 
diversity of the works which have appeared on them, as 
their performance by the orchestra, has caused 
unusual comment. In the fifty-four concerts that have 
heen given during the past nine weeks 350 different works 
} programs. This is an average of 
each week, The record shows 
contained forty different over- 
twenty-one selections, seven 
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appeared on the 
nearly forty new pieces 
that the programs have 
tures, twenty-three fantasias, 
rhapsodies, parts of fourteen different suites, fifteen in 
termezzos and preludes, thirty waltzes, thirty marches and 
161 pieces that must be grouped under the general head 
of miscellaneous, 

The season was made notable by several special nights. 
Among these must be mentioned Red Cross Night, May 
27, and the special War Savings Stamp concert on Sunday, 
June 23 Duri: ng the Red Cross campaign and the War 
Savings Stamp campaign speakers were present in Sym- 
phony Hall nearly every evening, and the subscriptions 
obtained from tlae audiences were large. 

The last week was a busy one with many special fea 
tures. Monday night a considerable part of the tables 
was taken by osteopathists, who are having a convention 
here, Tuesday night the graduate nurses of Boston had 
a reunion. The second and last Russian-Tschaikowsky 
program of the season was played Wednesday evening. 
Mr. Jacchia had arranged a list of very popular pieces by 
Tschaikowsky and the better known Russian composers. 
It included also the beautiful Volga “Boatmen’s Song,” 
which with Mr. Jacchia’s orchestration has been one of 
the best liked numbers of the season. The all Russian 
program was as follows: 
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Violin Concerto 
Mr. Theodorowicz 
Tschaikowsky 
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Andante Cantabile 
Finale from Fourth Symphony 
The Star Spangled Banner 
Little Suite, “In Modo Populari,”” Nos. 1, 2 and 4 . Cui 
Song of the Boatmen on the Volga (Orchestrated by A Jacchia) 
Kamennoi-Ostroy P Rubinstein 
Marche Slave I'schaikowsky 
The concert on the night < of the Fourth, Thursday, was 
unusually attractive. Owing to the rush, the doors were 
opened at half past six for admissions, every seat having 
been sold the day before. The attraction of the concert 
was the male chorus of 100 under Stephen Townsend, 
and for the second time the introduction of community 
singing in Symphony Hall. In all the choruses of the 
popular war songs the audience joined heartily. The idea 
of community singing has come to stay, and in the future 
much more of it will be heard in Symphony Hall. The 
were Everett S, Glines, tenor; Loyal Phillips 
baritone; Ralph Osborne, baritone, and Ralph 
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Brown, 
Oliver Ditson Employees Enjoy Annual Outing 
The employees of Oliver Ditson Company were guests 
of the management on their annual outing, Saturday, June 
29. About two hundred of them sailed from the Congress 
street wharf on the little steamer Francis. With perfect 
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weather and Clarence A. Woodman in charge it was to 
be expected that the day would be a memorable one. The 
lunch served on the boat, for example, was altogether over- 
whelming. 

The gay party sailed down the harbor, in among the 
islands of the south shore. They then recrossed the har- 
bor to Klough’s Neck, landed and commandeered a dance 
hall. The men organized an impromptu band and there 
was much dancing. Early in the evening the merrymakers 
einbarked on the return trip. On the way back a program 
of patriotic music was conducted by Charles F. Manney, 
one of the editors for the company. Boxing bouts and 
other events on the upper deck amused the crowd until 
the return to Boston. It was one of the most enjoyable 
outings that the Ditson Company has ever given. 

Pupils of Edna Stoessel in Recital 

The pupils of Edna Stoessel, the excellent pianist, gave 
a recital Saturday afternoon, June 22, at the Beryl Smith 
Moncrieff studio, New Bedford, Mass. They were as- 
sisted by Dorris Jacobs, violinist. The program was as 
follows: 


Martha” (Flotow), Gloria Kidder; “Rigadoon" (Purcell), “Snow 


flakes” (Hemann), Muriel Chamberlain; “To a Wild Rose,” *‘To a 
Water Lily,’ From an Indian Wigwam” (MacDowell), Helen 
Borden, ballade et polonaise (Vieuxtemps), Dorris Jacobs; berceuse 
in G flat (Ornstein), Gwendolyn Hathaway; march, “Boy Scouts” 
(Smith), Raymond Fernandes; waltz, “‘Sunbeams” (Wyatt), “In the 
Tulip Fields” (Bartlett), Marian Sherman; duet, “March” (Schu- 
bert), Gwendolyn Hathaway, Gloria Kidder; larghetto (Weber 
Kreisler), rondino (Beethoven-Kreisler), Dorris Jacobs; berceuse 
(Parlow), “Martha Washington” gavotte (Wyatt), Frances Fer- 
nandes; prelude (Chopin), “Chanson Danoise”’ (Sanby), novellette 
(MacDowell), Alice Taylor. 
City Band Concerts on Sundays Only 

Boston’s community band concerts will be confined to 
Sunday afternoons duri ng the coming summer, and the 
week day concerts of previous years will be omitted. Mayor 
Peters has approved the report of the special commission 
on music, Wallace Goodrich, chairman, embodying sug- 
gestions to this effect. 

The commission states that the band for the city con- 
certs, eight in number, on Boston Common, should be 
augmented from twenty-five to forty pieces, and that in- 
stead of reducing the number of musicians for week day 
concerts from twenty-five to twenty-one, it would be 
preferable to omit them altogether, especially in view 
of the fact that less money is available this year than in 
years past. There will be other Sunday concerts in vari- 
ous parts of the city, with twenty-five players for each. 
The commission studiously avoided any recommendation 
relative to the use of German music on the program, 
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Mana Zucca, Irene Williams and 
Nicolas Garagusi at Camp Dix 
On Sunday evening, June 30, Mana Zucca, Irene Williams 
and Nicolas Garagusi gave a concert before hundreds of 
boys that gathered in the Y. M. C. A. mess hall at Camp 


Dix. Many of them came from the hospital wards and 
presented a strange sight in pajamas, bath robes and bed- 
room slippers. However, if they had any troubles, they 
soon forgot them, for these artists took their audience 
quite by storm. 

Irene Williams sang two of Mana Zucca’s songs, “If 
Flowers Could Speak” and “Sleep, My Darling.” She also 
rendered the aria from “Bohéme” with great beauty and 
style. Not only her rare soprano voice, but her personal 
charm made a great hit with the boys, and if time had per- 
mitted they would have made her sing again and again. 

Nicolas Garagusi endeared himself to his audience by 
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an unusual interpretation of Mana Zucca’s novelette, ballad 
and caprice. His violin playing holds his audience because 
of the great beauty of his tone and the cleverness of his 
bowing. 

Mana Zucca closed the program by giving her own piano- 
logues. They put added life into the boys and even the 
real invalids managed to show their appreciation in no 
mild manner. : 

The concert as a whole was such a big success that it 
took much longer than had been anticipated, and in spite 
of the fact that these artists were rushed over to Trenton 
in a Red Cross ambulance, they missed their train to New 
York. It being Sunday, they had to wait quite a time for 
another. However, all were good patriots and no com- 
plaints were made. 
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Godowsky Master School in Portland 


Arrangements for the master school to be conducted by 
that truly great artist, Leopold Godowsky, at Portland, 
Ore., for four weeks, commencing August 26, under the 
direction of Laurence A. Lambert, general manager of the 
Ellison-White Musical Bureau, are progressing favorably. 
It is anticipated that the classes will be filled in about one 
month’s time. Applicat‘ons are coming from many parts 
of the Western States and several have come from as far 
East as St. Louis and other Middle Western points, also a 
few from western Canada and as far east as Winnipeg. 

Word has reached Mr. Lambert that the students in the 
master class in Los Angeles under Godowsky are “wildly 
enthusiastic about the method of teaching and the splendid 
results they are achiev ng.” It looks as though these master 
schools along the Pacific Coast might become a yearly in- 
stitution, subject, of course, to Mr. Godowsky’s other 
pressing engagements in the concert field. 

The address of the Ellison-White Musical Bureau is 
Broadway Building, Portland, Ore., and further applica 
tions from prospective students should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 

The Ellison-White Conservatory of Music, Portland, 
Ore., under the direction of William R. Boone, is getting 
well organized, and will have a splendid faculty when their 
session opens this fall. 


Marcella Craft Singing in California 


About one of the first things Marcella Craft did upon 
arriving in Riverside, Cal., where she is spending the sum- 
mer with her parents, was to give a concert for the bene- 
fit of the Red Cross, which included the following num- 
bers: “O cessate di piagarmi” (Scarlatti), “Ogni Satato 
avrete il lume acceso” (Gordigiani), “Flow Gently Sweet 
Afton” (Spilman), “Alice, Where Art Thou” (Ascher), 
“The Americans Come” (Fay Foster), “My Love Is a 
Muleteer” (di Nogero), “A Million Little Diamonds” 
(Schwenke), “A Grave in France” (Ganz), * ‘Nipponese 
Sword Song” (Fay Foster), Nedda’s aria from “Pagliacci,” 
“Con gli angioli” (Sibella), “Sogni e canti” (Mazzone), 
“Blackbird and, Throstle” (Borsdorf), “The Little Town” 
(Belgium, 1914) (Seneca Pierce), “When the Boys Come 
Home” (Speaks). 

Among the songs which aroused the greatest interest 
was Fay Foster’s “The Americans Come.” 

The next evening, June 28, Miss Craft sang at the Avia- 
tion Camp, March Field, and she expects to give a program 
soon for the boys at Camp Kearney. 

In addition she is working on her next season's pro- 
grams and resting up for the new season, which promises 
to be a busy one. 


Aurelio Giorni at Fort Hamilton 


Aurelio Giorni, the pianist who enlisted in the Fifteenth 
Band, C. A. C., which is stationed at Fort Hamilton, not 
only plays a brass instrument but will appear as piano 
soloist upon special occasions. 

Both Conductor Resta and Mr. Giorni are ready to con- 
sider any suggestions from the various cities as to how 
they could aid them with their services for Red Cross or 
other worthy benefits. The volunteering of these two 
men’s services will, of course, be subject to the approval 
of the commanding officers. 
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REFLECTIONS FOR SERIOUS PIANO 
STUDENTS 
By SIDNEY SILBER 
Head of Piano Department, the University School 
of Music, Lincoln, Neb. 











Capacity for greatness in musical expression is not in- 
frequently accompanied by potential capacity for greatness 
in diverse and unrelated activities. Famous examples: 
Hofmann and Paderewski., 


Is it not a significant fact that while many men became 
noted musicians after having failed in some other pursuit, 
the reverse does not usually hold good? 


_ Many students eatering upon an academic musical educa- 
tion are like pools of rain water which though fresh, soon 
become stagnant and eventually dry up for want of nourish- 
ment (inspiration). It is not always the student's fault, 
however. Moral: leave your teacher as soon as you stag- 
nate. li you stagnate “chronically” leave study alone and 
take up some other activity. 


The height of ingratitude: when the instruct or who has 
laid the real foundations of a musical life receives no cred‘t 
for having had a part in an artist’s career. 


Large numbers of so called teachers resemble modern 
cleaning establishments: they believe their work done when 
“they have taken out the spots” (i. e., corrected notes and 
rhythm). : 

A successful and convincing piano recital must be epic 
in nature. The interpreter must have something to nar 
rate—and he must narrate. 


Just as a drama can not “get across” unless it have an 
enlivened action, the clashing of diametrically opposite 
characters, or at any rate some sort of spiritual or emo 
tional conflict, so piano playing, without emotion, utterly 
fails to grip us. 

There is a vast difference between “playing with ex- 
pression” and “interpretation.” 


Accentuation is the very life of rhythm. Do not confuse 
accentuation with articulation. Furthe “rmore, some of the 
most effective accents are implied rather than expressed. 


One of the elements of piano playing which makes for 
the creation and holding of the listener’s interest and at- 
tention is hazard. If the player take every skip or scale 
so cautiously that the listener “sees his hand,” it will fail 
in effectiveness. The listener should receive the impres- 
sion that it is all very simple and easy—so much so, that 
he feels he can go home and “try it on his piano.” If 
he has heard a real master, he will soon find that somehow 
or other, things do not sound quite the same on his piano. 
Herein lies the alchemy of personality, mastery and genius. 


A virtuoso, even a sensational technician, is a poor com- 
petitor for an acrobat. 


Many students have no other way of gauging the great- 
ness of a pedagogue than by the price of tuition “demand- 
ed” (and, in some cases, actually received). This genius 
wants the best teacher whether he appreciates his worth 
or whether he has the inherent capacity to profit by his 
instruction. 


While intellect per se knows no sex, emotion certainly 
does. There is distinctive masculine emotion as differen- 
tiated from feminine emotion. Many women possess the 
former and many men the latter. 


Any teacher who guarantees ‘financial success in public 
career is either a charlatan or a woeful ignoramus. Such 
“dealing in futures” should be suppressed and prohibited 
by law. It is “taking money under false pretenses. 


Many an efficient stenographer is spoiled for a poor 
pianist. 


Bromidic remark of the pseudo music lover: “I heard 


that artist once.” 


If an interpreter swear by Chopin, he is a pianist; if 
he swear by Mozart, he is an artist; if he swear by Bach 
and Beethoven, he is a musician; if he swear by all of 
these and include Schumann, Schubert and Liszt, he is a 
musical cosmopolite. . 


How many pianists could tell, blindfolded, the different 
high class piano makes from one another? Yet each has 
an individual voice and distinguishing characteristics which 
are appreciated by connoisseurs. 

Hands must co-operate with heart and feet before piano 
playing attains true art value. 


Playing in time and playing in tempo are two different 
propositions. 


Most children are artists in embryo, possessing, as they 
do, creative imagination. The time, then, to begin art 
education is in childhood. 


After one has mastered the piano there is still a more 
difficult and complicated problem awaiting solution—the 
mastery of the public, that sensitive and responsive instru- 
ment which must become attuned to the master’s message 
through the medium of personality and individuality. This 
mastery seems to be possessed by very few, even in these 
piping times of individualism in art; which explains the 
curious phenomenon that so few pianists hold the boards 
for any considerable period. 


The oft-vaunted ‘ ‘artistic temperament” often covers a 
multitude of sins of omission—it is a cloak covering char- 
latanism in its most virulent form. 


Glamour and greatness are two will-o-the-wisps which 
have led astray countless multitudes of students. 
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Marie Morissey’s Thrift Stamp Dress 


Marie Morissey, the contralto, tells a story which, if it 
were not really true, might be called a good press agent’s 
tale. It seems during the present Thrift Stamp drive Miss 
Morissey and a friend attended a performance of “Getting 
Together,” the successful war play in which Blanch Bates 
is being starred. During the intermission, Miss Bates made 
a speech in aid of the sale of Thrift Stamps, and in fun 
the contralto dared her escort to buy as many Thrift 
Stamps as there were white spots in her blue foulard dress. 
He was perfectly game and took up Miss Morissey’s dare. 
The last heard they had counted three hundred spots, and 
there are many more to be counted! Miss Morissey now 
calls the dress her Thrift Stamp dress with the coin spots. 


Skovgaard Closes Busy Season 


Skovgaard, the prominent Danish violinist, and his 
Metropolitan Company closed a most active 1917-18 
season at Kent, Ohio, where they appeared before 1,200 
teachers at the Kent State Normal College. The last 
two weeks’ engagements of this active company were 
as follows: June 17, Crawford, Neb.; June 18, Doug- 
jas, Wyo.; June 19, Casper, Wyo.; June 20, W heatland, 
Wyo.; June 21 and 22, Cheyenne, Wyo.; June 24, Eaton, 
Colo.; June 25, Ft. Collins, Colo. ; June 26, Longmont, 
Colo. 


Frieda Hempel’s Ambitions 


Frieda Hempel has a great ambition to be a golf “cham- 
peen,” and judging from the reports that are coming from 
the Lake Placid Club, where she and William B. Kahn 
are spending their honeymoon, she is rapidly rising to 
championship heights. As a mountain climber the Metro- 
politan soprano has scaled difficult heights many times, 
but for vacation days, the smooth, easy trails of the Adi- 
rondacks are quite to her liking. 

Miss Hempel, who ro been so many brilliant’ and beau 
tiful operatic brides, from Juliet up and down the scale, 
wished her own wed ling to be as simple and quiet as 
possible. It was, and a charming one in every way, with 
no hint of operatic trappings. But before the honeymoon 
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lraped with gold metal laces. The train forms the sleeves, which 


This frock is most effective for concert wear 


journey was begun memories of “Marta” began to creep 
in. 

Miss Hempel’s career is all tangled up with Lady Har 
riet and the Richmond Fair and Marta, also “The Last 
Rose of Summer” and a spinning wheel. If there is a 
quarter of an hour of any opera that the soprano thor 
oughly delights in, it is that quarter of the hour where 
she sits down to spin. Long has she dreamed of the day 
when she could have a spinning wheel of her own. But 
Miss Hempel is a sensible young woman, and in these days 
of Hooverization and elimination she realized the folly 

f her desires; so she sighed—and substituted 


A Portable Honeymoon 


The day before they started on their honeymoon Mr 
and Mrs. Kahn had luncheon together downtown, and 
then they went shopping, separately and unknown to each 
other. Bright and early the next morning the automobile 
was at the door ready for the start to the Adirondacks 
The luggage was piled in, and down came Mr. Kahn carry 
ing a square black bag. In a few moments down came 
Miss Hempel, proudly tugging a bulky package 

What’s that?” they both demanded of the other 
“Oh, just a Corona typewriter,” remarked Mr. Kahn 
1 an offhand manner. “What have you got?” 

“Oh, just a portable sewing machine,” said Miss Hempel, 
nonchalantly 

Then they hoth laughed and confessed that they had 
each been selfish enough to buy their long coveted posses 
sions for their own wedding present. As to the make of 
the portable sewing machine—what kind of a sewing ma 
chine would a singer naturally buy? 


1 


Weekly Concerts for Soldiers and Sailors 


The War Camp Community Service Roof Garden Unit 
8 has organized weekly concerts for the sailors, soldiers 
and marines to be held Sunday evening on the roof of 
the Ethical Culture Society Building, at Sixty-third street 
and Central Park West, New York. Mrs, Martin Bh 
menthal is chairman of the committee, and some of the 
artists contributing their services are the Four Minute 
Men, Mana Zucca, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Tollefsen, Ina 
Grange and Helen and Harriet Scholdetr 
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PAULIST CHORISTERS CLOSE NATION- 
WIDE CONCERT TOUR IN CHICAGO 


Activities of Pupils From the Studios of Jennette Loudon, Herman, Devries, 
Roy David Brown, Aurelia Arimondi, Sibyl! Sammis MacDermid; Walter 
Knupfer and Other Prominent Teachers—Frank Waller, David 
Dubinsky and F. Schang Among the Visitors to Chicago— 

College and Conservatory Notes 


Chicago, Il, July 6, 1918. 

Paulist Choristers, Father William J. Finn, con- 

tor. gave their final concert for the benefit of the 
ench War Relief Sunday afternoon, June 30, at the 
torium Theatre. This was the last appearance of 

ther Finn as director of the choristers, as he left the 
day for New York City to take up his duties 
Che Paulist Choristers and Father Finn left 
nd have given 225 concerts in the 
incipal cities of the United States for the French 
Var Relief since that time The concert here was 
the patronage of the Most Rev. George W. 
Thomas F. Burke, pastor of old St. 
and the Hon, A, Barthelemy, consul 
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New York Visitors 


David Dubinsky, the well known violinist, was in Chi- 
, during this week in behalf of the artists under the 
anagement of Arthur Judson, of Philadelphia. . Mr. 
lubinsky is making bookings for these artists through- 
t the Middle West, and reports good results so far. 
\nother visitor during the week was F. Schang, of 
the Metropolitan Bureau of New York, who also spent 
a few days in the Windy City, looking over next sea- 
on's prospects for the Metropolitan Bureau. 
Children’s Program at Jennette Loudon Studios 


Che last recital in the commencement of the Jennette 

udon studios was presented by a number of young 
pupils on last Saturday afternoon before a large and 
cnthusiastic audience. An exceptionally well arranged 
ind well played program was offered, and was thoroughly 
enjoyed by the listeners. Those appearing were Eliza- 
beth Hoffmann, Jane Daemicke, Alice and Eleanor 
Krumm, Frieda Bartholf, Richard Jenks, Bernard 
Schrader, Margaret Bryant, Maurice Jenks, Mary Lou- 
ise Bartholf, Carl Schrader, Helen Fleischer, Edwin 
Novatny, Helen Koehler, Margaret Schalm, Ruth Men- 
ish, and Grace and Ruth Potts, all of whom in their in- 
dividual solos reflected great credit on their brilliant 
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mentors. There was also a group of songs su by 
the, children’s class, “Who Is Sylvia?” rende by 
Elizabeth Pigall, and a group of original compositions 


— by the composers, Frieda Bartholf, Mary Louise 


artholf, Alice Krumm, Eleanor Krumm, Jane Dae- 
niicke, Elizabeth Hoffmann, Margaret Schalm and Ruth 
Menish. A Kindersinfonie Orchestra, made up of stu- 
dents of Miss Loudon, Ralph Michaelis and Hans Hess, 
closed the program with a number by Haydn, 
Brilliant Summer Season at Devries Studios 


. 

The summer season of 1918 in the Devries studios 
establishes a record for this astonishing pair of singing 
teachers, for whom the calendar seems to mark no ebb 
of disciples. Since Mr, and Mrs. Herman Devries 
opened their studios in 1911 in the Fine Arts Building 
there has not been so constant an attendatice as during 
the present summer course, Pupils have come for sum- 
mer tuition all the way from Los Angeles, and Texas, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Oklahoma,: Louisiana, Nebraska, 
ete, are represented by diligent natives busily ‘cram- 
ming” during their vacations. The Devries studios 
must therefore remain open all summer. 


Roy David Brown Presents Pupils 


A second recital in the series-of summer programs 
in which Roy. David Brown is presenting his students 
took place Monday evening in Lyon & Healy recital 
Hall, A friendly atid most appreciative gathering as- 
sembled and saplacted each participant heartily. Caro- 
lyn Carlstrom opened with a fine rendition of the Rach- 
maninoft prelude and “Rustle of Spring” (Sinding). 
Good tone work was noticeable in Blanche McCauley’s 
playing of the Moszkowski ‘ ‘Serenata” and Conrath’s 

“Menuet Moderne.” In two numbers by LeMont,, Eve- 
lyn Mayer, a child of ten. years, disclosed a big talent; 
likewise Sylvia Schwartz, twelve, in numbefs: by War- 
ner and Koelling. Rose Heywood’s playing of Krog- 
mann’s “La Coquette” for left hand aloe and taran- 
telle in A minor (Dennee) was very accurate. Effective 
tonal contrasts were salient points in Anna Peterson’s 
interpretation of Grieg’s* “Wedding Day” .and “A la 
Bien Aimee” (Schuett). Olive Hays’ cunceptions of 
the Chopin waltz,-op. 64, No. 2, and the Zanella “Tempo 
di Menuetto” were intellectual. Ralph Munrce pitt. 
powsentes of much temperament, offered Godard's “Pan’s 

flute” and the Brahms Hungarian. dance, No. 6. Both 
Anna Spfing and Helen Marshall, two advanced stu- 
dents, played with remarkable poise numbers by‘Brahms 
and Debussy (Miss Spring) and numbers by .Moszkow- 
ski and Liszt (Miss Marshall). 


_ Bush Conservatory Introduces New Additions 


To introduce two recent additions to its faculty, and 
also its n¢w building on North Dearborn avenue and Chest- 
nut street, the Bush Conservato resented Moses, Bogus- 
lawski, the eminent pianist, et faree Williamson, well 
known English tenor, in recital Tuesday afternoon. An 
audience which filled the charming hall and the adjoining 
rooms to capacity bestowed upon the artists hearty and well 
deserved plaudits. Mr. Boguslawski played with fine art 
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and skill the Scarlatti pastorale and ca riccio, the Brahms 
G minor rhapsodie, Schumann’s “Papillons,” and mosmess 
by Chopin and Rubinstein. Mr. Williamson offered 
“Che Gelida Manina” from “Bohéme,” the recitative fase 
aria from Handel's “Judas Maccabeus,” and a group of 
songs by George Monro, sixteenth and eighteenth century 
ballades and a number by Anthony Young, delighting the 
many listeners. President Bradley is to be highly congratu- 
lated upon securing two such fine artists, who will enrich 
his already prominent faculty. Other faculty ‘recitals will 
be given on succeeding Tuesday afternoons of the summer 
season. Next week, Charles W. Clark, .the prominent bari- 
tone, will furnish the program. 


Arimondi Pupil Engaged for Chicago Opera 


One of the many artist-pupils from the class of that 
widely known vocal teacher and coach, Aurelia Arimondi, 
has been engaged for the Chicago Opera Association. He 
is William Rogerson, tenor, whom General Director Cam- 
panini engaged immediately after hearing for a term of 
five years with the association. 


Faculty Recital at American Conservatory 


‘The American Conservatory presented two of its faculty 
members in recital Wednesday morning at Kimball Re- 
hearsal Hall. The well arranged program was enjoyed by 
one of the'usual large audiences which attends all Ameri- 
can Conservatory recitals. 


Goldie Wheeler in Recital 


Goldie Wheeler, who, it is said, sings equally well so- 
prano and contralto songs in the original keys, gave a re- 
cital last week in the Fine Arts Building. Miss Wheeler is 
well remembered, having appeared in Chicago a few years 
ago, and her return to this city after an extensive stay in 
California was most pleasurable to her friends. 


Sibyl Sammis MacDermid Pupil Engaged 


Sibyl Sammis MacDermid has many artist-pupils, among 
them Doris Doe, contralto, who has accepted the position 
of choir director and soloist of the First M. E. Church, 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

The Knupfer Studios 


Walter Knupfer, director of the Knupfer Studios, an- 
nounces the following additions to his faculty: Augusta 
Kenska, contralto; Anna Griewisch-Kheiralla, soprano; 
George Dasch, violinist, and Agathe Langrich, Anna Daze 
and Mildred Schooler for the piano department. 

The Knupfer Studios announce a heavy enrollment of 
pupils for the’summer term. Most of the teachers are in 
attendance and are already accepting pupils for the fall 
term. 

Chicago Musical College Notes 


Ruth Kuerth, student of vocal department, has been en- 
gaged for the opera performance at Ravinia Park. Miss 
Kuerth’s talent for acting as well as for singing has been 
made manifest in Leo Ditrichstein’s company, lately per- 
forming “The King” in Chicago. There also has been en- 
gaged for the Friday concerts given by the Chicago Sym- 
pheny Orchestra at Ravinia Park, Mrs. Carleton Vail and 
Sylvia Loder, both students of the college, and Marion 
Bergman, pupil of Alexander Raab. 

The program given by students in the piano, vocal and 
violin departments of thé Chicago Musical College in Zieg- 
feld Theatre at 11 o’clock Saturday morning was presented 
by Ruth Sax, Ferne Ross Snapp, Margaret Wilson, Ralph 
Michaelis, Marion Bergman, Florence Ryan, Ben Zimberoff 
and Mrs. Edward Polk. 

Widespread interest has been manifested in the an- 
nouncement that special prizes will be given by the Chicago 
Musical College in the season that will open September 16. 
Already many inquiries have been made in regard to the 
grand pianos that will be given by the Mason & Hamlin 
and the Cable piano companies, and to the recitals re- 
spectively offered for vocal and violin students by Carl 
Kinzey and Felix Borowski. As some uncertainty appears 
to exist as to whether these prizes are thrown open to all 
students regardless of any conditions, it is well to explain 
that the Mason & Hamlin grand piano is restricted to com- 
petitors in the graduate and post-graduate piano classes of 
the Chicago Musical College; the Conover grand piano, 
presented by the Cable Company, of Chicago, to students 
in the piano classes of the senior diploma class; the vocal 
rec'tal, all expenses of which will be paid, to students in the 
graduate and post-graduate classes, and the violin recital 
to the same classes in the violin department. 

Frank Waller in Chicago 

Among the Chicago visitors to this office this week was 
Frank Waller, musical director at Camp Grant. Mr. Wal- 
ler conducted on the Fourth of July a band consisting of 
about two hundred men. On the same day he directed 
the singing and cheering of 10,000 soldiers present at the 
festivities presided over by Secretary of War Baker. Mr. 
Waller told a representative of the Musica Courter that 
the idea of having all the band massed is rather an experi- 
ment, but it is proving so successful that it is most prob- 
able that in the near future each camp will have its band 
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supervised. So far only one other camp (Camp Devens) 
has tried the experiment. 

In connection with his work in the camp Mr. Waller 
has been _very successful with the Sunday afternoon com- 
munity singing, at which the soldiers and people of Rock- 
ford, lil., get together in the.different parks of the city. 
As many as 7,500 voices have been directed by Mr. Waller 
for an enjoyable hour of afternoon “sing.” 


Important Activities of Bush Conservatory 


Bush Conservatory is branching out in every direction. 
Not content with adding an entire new building to its 
equipment, in which a large number of out of town stu- 
dents will find dormitory facilities, and which will con- 
tain the studios of the greater part of its faculty, the school 
is bringing to Chicago two of America’s foremost musi- 
cians as resident teachers. These are Richard .Czerwonky, 
violinist, and Moses Boguslawski, pianist. 

Prominent as a teacher and composer, Mr. Czerwonky 
comes to Bush Conservatory to be the head of the violin 
department and to devote his time to a large class await- 
ing him. 

Mr. Boguslawski will play many engagements through- 
out the country next season, but will devote much of his 
time to teaching, having already arrived and begun his 
classes here. 

Chicago owes Kenneth Bradley a debt of gratitude for 
bringing to the city such distinguished artists. 

Charles R. Baker a Visitor 


Charles R. Baker, the indefatigable advance manager of 
the San Carlo Opera Company, was among the visitors 
at this office this week. 

American Conservatory Items 


The summer session of the American Conservatory is 
unusually well attended, including teachers from all parts 
of the country. 

William Haeuser, one of the younger piano instructors 
of the American Conservatory, has been called to the 
colors and is now in Kansas City, Mo. He is the seventh 
member of the faculty to serve his country. 

Mana Zucca Songs in Demand in Chicago 


Two songs from the prolific pen of that widely known 
composer, Mana Zucca, “Speak to Me” and “What Is a 
Kiss,” have been heard on several occasions during the 
last few weeks in various studios. Herman Devries has 
recommended the songs to several of his pupils, who will 
sing them publicly in the near future. 

Musical Items 


A large audience enjoyed the artistic evening given by 
the National Grand Opera Association, C. Ferraro, general 
director, last Sunday evening in the Athenaeum Building. 
The pro ram comprised triotic airs, pantomime with 
singing of a “potpourri” of Neapolitan serenades, the sec- 
ond act of “Lucia” and the second and last acts of “Il 
Trovatore,” sung and acted by members of the association. 

Ethel Field Greenleaf and her assistant, Marion G. 
Murphy, closed their teaching season for the current year 
with two pupils’ recitals on July 1 and 2 in First Pres- 
byterian Church, Woodstock, Ill. 

Mary Ramthan Young entertained the pupils of the 
American Academy of Music in their studios, July 29, with 
scenes from “The Littlest Rebel,” “Miss Deborah [nter- 
views Her Laundress” and the “Horrors of Youth.” She 
was assisted by piano solos by Margaret Henig, Reva 
Clamage and Grace Fredericks. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Bechtel Alcock—Golf Enthusiast 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor, who is quite a golf enthusiast, 
is spending a few days at Hartford, Conn., where a golf 
tovrnament is being held, in which he has entered. From 
there, he will go to Worcester, Ohio, to again enjoy his 
favorite game. 
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Opens at Lockport, N. Y., September 2 and Continues 
for Seven Days—Seventy Gifted American Artists, 
Noted Speakers and Splendid Musical 
Organizations to Appear 


One hundred and four American composers are repre- 
sented on the week’s programs at Lockport, N. Y., and 
most of these will attend the festival there during the first 
week of next September. 

The stage is set and wonderful performances are antici- 
pated. The National American Music Festival is perhaps 
the most important gathering of American artists and com- 
posers held in America at the present time. From every 
corner of this land, art'sts, composers, speakers and music 
lovers will travel to join in this American gatherin 

“Opportunity” is the dominant note of the whole festival, 
“opportunity to meet and fraternize with other musicians, 
other teachers, to see, to hear, to improve one’s self, to 
have a wonderful vacation. 

This national festival works for the future de- 
velopment of Americans as composers, performers, critics, 
and listeners. It offers abundant opportunities for per- 
formance, comparison, criticism, competition. It is a “try- 
out” for both artists and composers. Everything deserv- 
ing trial has the opportunity at Lockport. Only the good 
survives, 

The festival this season opens on Labor Day, September 
2, and continues with three sessions a day for seven days, 
closing on Sunday night, September 8, with a big patriotic 
concert. The announcement made some time ago in this 
paper offers a splendid array of talent. Many famous 
artists are announced, together with well known speakers, 
choral and instrumental organizations. 

The festival is held in the spacious Thurston Audi- 
torium, where the acoustics are remarkably geod and 
which has a seating capacity of 3,500. 

One of the features of the festival, one that plays no 
small part in its success, is the manner in which the enter- 
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tainment of guests is provided. While the spacious Keu- 
more Hotel offers every convenience for guests, the festi- 
val committee has arranged with the ladies of St. Peter's 
Church to conduct as usual an Artists’ Dining Room. This 
insures the best of home cooking and at the modest fee of 
$9 for the week. Splendid rooms in private homes near 


the Auditorium are offered to guests at $6 for the week, 


making a total of $15 for both room and board. The 
Artists’ Dining Room has been declared one of the bright 
spots of the. festival. Those who love good fellowship, 
sociability and harmonious fraternization think highly of 
this form of a musical “get together.” 

Crystallized, the object of the National American Music 
Festival is this; “To bring together American musicians, 
critics, managers, composers and educators in order that 
the managers may hear the composers’ works and use them, 
the composers may become personally acquainted with the 
artists and learn their needs, possibilities and limitations, 
and that a general feeling of camaraderie may be estab- 
lished between them all that shall be as leaven to the loaf.” 


Mabel Garrison’s 1917-18 Achievements 


The 1917-18 season has been so full of successful and 
exceptional appearances for Mabel Garrison that she ad- 
mits it to be one of the most remarkable of her brilliant 
caregr. There have been months of fifteen engagements 
and over; in fact, she has been so busy that her winter 
season is virtually extending itself not only through the 
spring, but uninterruptedly well into the summer. 

She has not only been heard at many performances of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, but has given over eighty 
concerts, appearing as soloist with the Boston, New York 
and Chicago Symphony orchestras. 

So great have been the demands on Miss Garrison's 
time that she was obliged to make many unprecedented 
railroad jumps in order to fill her engagements, and on 
January 17 she had two appearances in one day. In the 
morning she was soloist of the New York Philharmonic 
in New York City, and in the evening she gave an entire 
recital in Troy, N. Y. 

At the close of the New York opera season, the young 
soprano accompanied the Metropolitan Opera Company as 
the leading coloratura during their Boston season, appear- 
ing as the Queen in “Le Coq d’Or.” Leaving Boston, she 
appeared at the Fitchburg Festival, and from there she 
went to the Richmond Festival. where she scored not only 
a big vocal success, but after singing “Dixie” in her inimi- 
table stirring Southern style, succeeded in raising $2,250,000 
for the Liberty Loan from an audience which numbered 
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but two thousand. Her next festival appearance was in 
Cincinnati, where she was engaged to appear as leading 
soprano on four occasions. 

In December, Miss Garrison scored an emphatic success 
in “The Impresario” when it was given in East Orange, 
N. J., although she was chosen for the original company 
when it was first presented in New York City. 

Fortunately, the old prejudice against American art and 
artists is being rapidly dispelled, and the people as a whole 
are beginning to realize that instead of a drawback it is an 
asset to be an American. As Disraeli said, “Opportunities 
are more powerful than conquerors and prophets,’ and 
Miss Garrison’s opportunity came again this year at the 
Opera House, when she substituted at the eleventh 
hour for Mme. Barrientos in the famous mad scene from 
“Lucia.” Her success was immediate and she received an 
ovation seldom equaled. Her artistic interpretation and 
excellent vocal display won high praise at the hands of 
every critic. This appearance was an even greater triumph 
than last season when she substituted successfully, also at 
short notice, replacing Frieda Hempel as the Queen of the 
Night in “The Magic Flute.” 

Miss Garrison’s aim has been to show artists, critics and 
public that despite the lack of leniency toward our own 
musical products, nothing can keep them from rising to 
the top rung of the ladder of success, providing they are 
hard working students and sincere in their efforts. One 
of the soprano’s contentions has been that the American is 
greatly held back because he has not had the will to fight 
against the handicap of the established easy road to success 
heretofore extended to foreigners only. The American 
says: “What’s the use? We can not break through the old 
prejudice against ‘made in America.’” 

“They are wrong,” said Miss Garrison, “and are labor 
ing under a misapprehension, or they are lazy. It is a 
wrong viewpoint to take and is no less than accepting 
immediate defeat. If there is a handicap, why not see 
what it is, and fight it until it is overcome, so that when 
we finally find ourselves in the front ranks with our Euro- 
pean brothers, our achievement will be that much greater.” ' 

Miss Garrison has made a point of overcoming obstacles, 
and that is one of the reasons for her success. The young 
soprano, who is known for singing the most difficult music, 
presented this winter, when she was soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the unfamiliar Zerbinetta aria from 
Strauss’ “Ariadne auf Naxos.” It created —_ a sensa 
tion that she had to repeat it with the Chicago and New 
York Symphony Orchestras. “Ariadne auf Ni rier is as 
yet unknown to American opera goers, and Miss Garrison 
has the distinction of having introduced it to the public by 
the initial performance of its famous aria of seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties. Richard Strauss, who has been 
merciless to singers in many instances, as he was in the 
baritone role in “Rosenkavalier,” makes great demands 
upon the soprano who attempts to sing this aria. To an 
accompaniment of a little band of twenty-two instruments, 
the aria is of twenty minutes’ duration and asks a voice of 
exceeding range, namely, to F above the staff. 

In the original performance of “Ariadne auf Naxos,” in 
Stuttgart, Miss Siems created the role of Zerbinetti, and 
later in Munich, Berlin and London, the part was played 
by Miss Bosetti. Miss Garrison is the first American to 
have the courage to attempt it in this country. 

Miss Garrison has been re-engaged as one of the leading 
coloratura sopranos of the Metropolitan Opera House, sea- 





MABEL GARRISON, 
Soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
son 1918-19, and will spend a large part of her summer at 
Ravinia Park, fulfilling the difficult task of presenting the 
leading roles in seven different productions, including the 
following: .“Lucia,” “Traviata,” “Rigoletto,” “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Lakmé” and “The Bar- 
ber of Seville.” 


Dora Gibson Scores at Stadium 


Dora Gibson, the English soprano, represented England 
and sang “Rule, Britannia” at the City College Stadium 
July 4 celebration. 

There was an audience of about 19,000 people and Miss 
Gibson’s splendid rendition could be heard in all parés “6f 
the grandstand. She was in excellent ‘voice and aroused 
tremendous enthusiasm. 
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Noted Artists for Next Season—Los Angeles Music 
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Interesting developments have arisen within the past ten 
days in the matter of Edwin H, Lemare, San Francisco's 
municipal organist. First of all came the announcement in 
the newspapers that the Auditorium Fund would be $3,000 
short and that, with the close, June 30, of the fiscal year, 
$2,500 would be due Lemare. This seems to be due to the 
fact that the city supervisors have made no appropriation 
for the salary of the city organist, who was told to “go 
ahead” by Mayor Rolph, aithough the supervisors had not 
passed on the proposition one way or another. So his 
salary has not been paid since March, Lemare’s salary has 
been the unheard of sum of $10,000, and it seems now that 
the entire appropriation for the Auditorium for the coming 
year is but $10,000, It is stated that the expenditures are 
over $3,000 a month and the income less than $2,000 a 
month 

Following this announcement, Lemare wrote to Mayor 
Roloh offering to play for $7,500 a year instead of $10,000, 
beginning July 1. Then a strong letter signed “Taxpayer” 
appeared in the Chronicle. This letter referred to certain 
cuts made in the city appropriations by Mayor Rolph, and 
says, among other things: 

I strained my eyes to see whether there was not also a reduction 
w elimination as to Mr. Lemare; but alas, I onan none. Evidently 
the mayor thinks it a necessity to expend $10,000 for music rather 
than $:s.000 for the health department or Sse, ooo for sewers or 
$7,645 tor sanitation. And now, begad, comes Lemare himself and 
wants his salary reduced, apparently well knowing that the drawing 
the same out of the city treasury is entirely out of place, especially 
at this time Is not this an acknowledgment by Lemare himself 
that he is entirely superfluous at this time, and would it not nave 
been proper for Mr. Mayor to eliminate this item entirely? 

A day or two later a splendid write up by Elenore 
Meherin appeared in the Call and Post, San Francisco's 
largest afternoon paper. Everything is being done to keep 
Lemare in the limelight. Those who want him to rema‘n 
here are doing everything in their power to induce people 
to attend the concerts. Those who think his concerts a 
senseless extravagance because, in spite of soloists being 
engaged to assist him, they are poorly attended, are doing 
everything in the'r power to get rid of him 

Meantime Lemare is also doing what he can to boost 
himself, doing everything, including letter writing and 
speech making, 


intimating how great a player he is and 


what an “inspiration” his recitals are. He says, in fact, 
in his letter to Mayor Rolph, as published in the newspa- 
pers: “It is my hope during the coming year to make the 
great organ a continuing source of inspiration.” He said 
very much the same thing in a speech he made, or rather 
read, at his recital of June 30. He also said he hoped 
more people would attend his recitals so as to make a bet- 
ter showing in the future than has been made in the past. 

If he would start his programs earlier and end them 
later and make the intermissions shorter and cease to 
make announcements, and in general show that dignity and 
affability and interest in his work which go so far to hold 
a concert audience, he would probably be much more suc- 
cessful. His air of self satisfied complacency and of bore- 
dom is enough to kill every effort. No one denies. that he 
is a great organist, but he appears to have no respect at 
all for his public and very little for the music he plays. 
If he had any respect for the composers whose music he 
interprets he would not cont!nually lose a beat or two when 
turning the page, which is especially annoying in strongly 
rhythmic passages. 

The soloist at the recital of June 30 was Nellie Laura 
Walker, who did Zuni Indian songs by Carlos Troyer in 
costume and was enthusiastically received. 


Noted Artists for Next Season 


Selby Oppenheimer announces some of his artists for 
the coming season: Lucy Gates, Louis Graveure, George 
Barrére, with the Trio de Lutece; May Peterson, Godow- 
sky, Yolanda Mero, Lambert Murphy, Josef Hofmann, 
Anna Case, Mabel Garrison, Hipolito Lazaro, Eddy 
Sophie Braslau, Guiomar Novaes, Anna Fitziu, 
Pablo Casals, Josef Rosenblatt, and probably Kathleen 
Parlow, »Frances Ingram, Namara, Andres Segurola, El- 
man, the French Orchestra, the Zoellner Quartet, Yvette 
Guilbert, Helen Stanley and Barrientos. 

Frank Healy announces so far only Ethel Leginska and 
Max Rosen. He has a long list of other notable artists, 
but is not yet prepared to make it public. I may say, how- 
ever, that there will be some big events. 

On the whole, the Pacific Coast may surely congratu- 
late itself upon the musical offerings of the coming season. 


Los Angeles Music Teachers’ Convention 


Among those artists from San Francisco who are to ap- 
pear at the forthcoming convention of the Music Teach- 
ers’ Association at Los Angeles are Rosa Railda Cailleau, 
Giuseppe Jollain and George Kruger. Anent the picces 
to be played by Jollain it appears that he had selected the 
Beethoven Romance in G, op. 40, and sonata in G, op. 30, 
No. 3, and Mozart's rondo in G. Having submitted this 
list to Mrs. Jamieson, president of the Los Angeles Asso- 


Brown, 
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ciation, he was informed, through Mr. Kruger, president 


of the San Francisco Association, that no German works 
were desired. Therefore Mr. Jollain will play with Mr. 
Kruger a sonata by Veracini and several compositions by 
d’Ambrosio. Mr. Jollain is a pupil of Cesar Thompson, 
well known in San Francisco. Mr. Kruger was formerly 
one Of the teachers at the Cincinnati Conservatory and 
has appeared with the Kneisel Quartet, the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra and the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

Madame Cailleau, noted soprano, will sing “By the 
Lake,” La Forge; “Chanson Norvegienne,” Fourdrain ; 
“Petite Rose,” esek ; “Springtime,” Arditi; “Somewhere 
in France,” May Hartman; “Love Is in My_ Heart,” 
Woodman; “Oh, si des fleurs avez des yeux,” Massenet; 
“La Fille de Cadix,” Delibes. 


War Camp Community Work 


Among those active in war camp community work in 
this city is Alexander Bevani, the widely known opera 
singer and manager. He is one of the committee that 
keeps things going in this city, and he also gives his serv- 
ices freely for the entertainment of the soldiers, even go- 
ing co far as to make it a rule to appear once a week 
at the U. S, Detention Barracks on Alcatraz Island, where 
he is enthusiastically received by nearly a thousand pris- 
oners confined there, who, he tells me, show good taste in 
music, and like the serious as well as the popular of- 
ferings. 

This is San Francisco’s week of song, during which 
community singing will be encouraged in all the theatres 
and many of the larger cafes. The week was inaugurated 
with great enthusiasm by more than ten thousand people 
in Golden Gate Park on Sunday afternoon, June 30. Led 
by Homer Henley and Cassasa’s band many of the popular 
favorites were sung. There is to be a big sing at the 
Civic Auditorium on July 4, of which more later. May 
Sinsheimer is the chairman of this committee. | 


Opera at the Liberty 


Alexander Bevani was also one of a company which 
gave “Il Forza del Destino” at the Liberty Theatre during 
the week. The opera company which has been giving 
performances at the Washington Square Theatre has gone 
out of business. It was badly managed and too preten- 
tious. It was an attempt to eniarge the scope of the 
Latin Quarter Opera Company which made money for 
nearly a year at the Liberty Theatre, which seems to be 
more popular than the other. An effort is perhaps now 
to be made to revive this company, which is absolutely 
without affectation of greatness and almost without ex- 
pense. Just a few resident opera singers who get to- 
gether and give opera as much for their own amusement 
as for the amusement of the Public. There is, in America, 
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no middle course between this and high class opera with 
noted soloists, fine scenery, big orchestra, beautiful cos- 
tumes, etc. But people are perfectly willing to support 
with their presence the “Latin Quarter” Bohemian opera 
idea provided it is very cheap and provided it does not 
pretend to be what it is not. 


“Orpheus” at Berkeley 


Speaking of opera, it is announced that Gluck’s “Or- 
pheus” will be given under the direction of Paul Stein- 
dorff at the Greek Theatre of the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, on July 27. The stage management will 
be under the direction of Garnet Holme. There will be 
a large chorus and orchestra as well as noted soloists and 
the event will be one of the greatest achievements of the 
summer. FF, 
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Benefit Concert for John Francis Jones—Oakland Tri- 
bune Inaugurates Free Musical Recitals— 
Brevities 


At the First Presbyterian Church, a benefit concert was 
given on Tuesday, June 18, by Clarence Eddy and 
the Temple Quartet for the personal equipment of John 
F. Jones, solo bass of the First Presbyterian Church, who 
leaves this month for overseas work with the Y. M. C. A. 
Claire McClure assisted at the piano and Alice Davies 
gave violin selections. French and Italian airs were sung 
at the preceding Sunday evening song service, and Mr. 
Eddy played selections from French composers at his re- 
cital following the service. Raymond A. Bemis, violinist, 
also contributed to the program. 


Oakland Tribune Inaugurates Free Musical Recitals 


“Has Oakland as many real music lovers as San Fran- 
cisco?” The Tribune asked this searching question on 
June 20, and in the next line proceeds optimistically : “The 
Tribune believes Oakland has, and the Tribune is going to 
prove it by the series of free musical recitals, the first of 
which will be staged, under the auspices of this newspaper, 
at the T. and D. Theatre Sunday morning at 11 o'clock.” 
An attractive program has been arranged. Allen Lane, 
the well known organist, and the young Swaey sisters, 
musical prodigies, are programmed. Carroll Smith, tenor, 
will also sing some numbers. 


Musical Brevities 


Mme. Jomelli has been appointed head of the vocal in- 
struction department of the University Extension Depart- 
ment of California. 

Mabel F. Price, well known local soprano soloist, re- 
cently has included in her extensive repertoire Arthur A. 
Penn’s popular song, “The Magic of Your Eyes,” pub- 
lished by Witmark & Sons. 

I see that the recent concert by the Wednesday Morning 
Choral Club at the Opera House netted the War Camp 
Community Service fund a sum of $750. 

Jean Criticos, the distinguished master of singing, of 
Paris, has taken a house in Piedmont for the summer. 

song recital by Alma Meese, soprano, assisted by 
Mildred Randolph, pianist and accompanist, at Miss de 
Fremery’s “Studio in the Garden,” was the principal studio 
event of the week, about two hundred invitations having 
been sent out for Thursday evening, Jyne 20. Miss Meese 
is a pupil of Alma Berglund Winchester, well known solo- 
ist and voice coach, and she interpreted a well selected and 
varied program in a manner that gave her friends much 
pleasure. Miss Randolph played Moszkowski’s waltz in 
E and an encore number in her usual musicianly style. 
The studio was packed, many having to stand. 

The unexpected announcement that the’ MacDonough 
Theatre—which was to have been closed for the summer 
for alterations—will offer a brilliant season of musical 
comedy, headed by Ralph Herz, to be opened on June 24, 
will be good news to musical comedy lovers. 

Edgar S. Kelley, composer, teacher and lecturer on 
musical topics, of New York City, is conducting music 
courses at the University of California summer session, 
which began June 24. 

The pretty Bungalow Theatre is going strong this sea- 
son, under the direction of Roy Clair and his company, in 
a series of musical farces, including all the popular song 
numbers of the day. AG Mis 2 


TACOMA SINGER MAKES DEBUT 





Patricia Murphy Has Been Studying in New York— 
Interesting Recitals 


The first appearance in concert of Patricia Murphy, the 
talented Tacoma singer, singe her return from New York 
City, created much interest in musical circles. On Wednes- 
day evening, June 26, the audjtorium of the First 
Christian Church was well filled for the event. Miss 
Murphy’s voice, which is charming in quality, has been 
developed to the present degree of art under the tutelage 
of Marie Louise Wagner, of New York, one of the corps 
of teachers associated with the Witherspoon studios. Dur- 
ing her last season in the East Miss Murphy appeared 
with great success in a number of concerts and recitals. 
Rose Schwinn, organist at St. Paul’s Cathedral, assisted 
as accompanist for the singer. 

Loda Fraser Hays, director of the Girls’ Chorus, pre- 
sented pupils and the members of the chorus at a recital 
on Monday evening, June 24, which closed their season’s 


work. 

F. Boyd Wells, of New York City, who is organizing 
summer classes in the Northwest for the study of voice 
and modern composition, has opened a class in Tacoma 
at the request of teachers and music students. Many 
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musicians are also joining, who are interested in the re- 
cent works, and are desirous of learning the ideas of 
such modern masters as Harold Bauer, Josef Hofmann 
and Godowsky, with whom Mr. Wells has been associ- 
ated for the past two years in the East. 

An unusually interesting recital, the last of a series, 
was given on Wednesday evening, June 26, at the First 
Baptist Church, Ms ge norgoes piano pupils of Katherine Rob- 
inson, assisted the voice pupils of Katherine N. Rice. 
The large eck was filled with an interested audience, 
and the work of the piano students was exceptionally 
good. Miss Rice’s vocal pupils sang with ease and artistic 
interpretation. 

Margaret McAvoy, harpist with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and pianist with the Ladies’ Musical Club, pre- 
sented her pupils in a delightful matinee recital, which 
was largely attended, on Saturday afternoon, June 22. 

The choruses of the First Swedish Lutheran Church 
united in their annual concert given in Walla Walla Hall 
on Wednesday evening, June 26, assisted by Vivian Gough, 
violinist; Mrs. Frederick. Dean, organist, and Otto Leon- 
brandt, cornetist. 

The third students’ recital given by the Aquinas School 
of Music attracted a large audience on Tuesday evening, 
June 18, at the Aquinas Auditorium. 


Mrs. Christian B. Larson, an accomplished singer of 
San Francisco, is the guest in Tacoma of Mrs. Victor 
Henry Morgan. K. M. K 


FAMOUS ARTISTS PERFORM 
FOR LOS ANGELES RED CROSS 


en- 


On June 18, at the Shrine Auditorium, an 
the 


tertainment notable for the artists who presented 
program was given by the Jewish Society B’nai B'rith. 
As a result of splendid organization and publicity, the 
place was crowded, and the financial results assured the 
society of its aim—an ambulance. 
On the program was Gregor Cherniavsky, violinist, who 
played a Mozart minuet and the showy “Goblin Dance,” 
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two numbers which were performed in such an artistic 
manner as to make us proud of the fact that Mr. Cher- 
niavsky is a citizen of Los Angeles. He was assisted splen- 
didly by Gertrude Ross at the piano. Mme. Hesse-Sprotte 
sang Mrs. Ross’ new patriotic song, “Sons of the Flag,” 
copies of which young ladies sold for the benefit of the 
Red Cross after the performance. Ruth St. Dennis 
brought her eloquent art to us in the “Dance Siamese” 
and “Dance Egyptian.” The famous dancer is a favorite 
in this city, and her appearances are hailed with great 
pleasure. The dancer's protégée and pupil, Miss Loomis, 
presented a charming number, the “Tahoma.” The Zoell- 
ners, with Robert Alter in place of Joseph, Jr., who has 
gone to war, presented, as only this organization can 
present, ensemble numbers of rare beauty of tone and 
perfection of form. On this program they played the 
andante cantabile of Tschaikowsky, and Skilton’s “Indian 
War Dance,” a number built on an original Cheyenne 
theme and dedicated to the Zoellners. Godowsky, the fa- 
mous pianist, played and was received with the enthusiasm 
always accorded him. He played the Schubert-Tausig 
“Marche Militaire,” and this number in the hands of 
Godowsky so impressed the audience that it would have 
kept him playing on and on if the exigencies of the pro- 
gram had not forbidden that more time be taken by the 
master pianist. Toto, the famous clown, was on the 
program much to the delight of all, and Frank Keenan, 
the actor, who made a stirring war talk. The Submarine 
Base Band from San Pedro did its duty with patriotic 
airs. Altogether it was a great evening. 


Ellis Club Closes Season 


At Trinity Auditorium, on June 18, the Ellis Club gave 
its fourth and final concert of its twenty-fourth season, 
and while the night was uncomfortably warm, a large 
crowd of loyal admirers were present to hear a very fine 
program splendidly presented. 

A number of the patrons of the Ellis Club are disposed 
to make excuses for the club, on the grounds of the time 
of the year, the decimation of the ranks caused by the 
gentlemen who have gone into the Great Adventure, etc., 
etc., but when one considers the program of last Tuesday, 
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one comes to the conclusion that the Ellis Club needs no 
apologies offered on its behalf; on the contrary, one is 
inclined to write without any reservations, that the con- 
cert, if anything, was superior to any other of the club's 
efforts this year. 

The conductor, Mr. Poulin, appeared to have the atten- 
tion of the club more continuously than the writer has 
observed at former concerts, and the attacks and climaxes 
were as a result executed with better form. Of this fine 
program, the numbers most liked were “The Redman’s 
Death, Chant,” by Bliss, an excellent composition done in 
splendid form; the two popular Cadman songs, “From the 
Land of the Sky Blue Water” and “The Moon Drops 
Low”; the “Toreador, Hola,” of Trotere, and “The Mar- 
seillaise.” This last number, sung by Mr. Poulin with 
the club’s assistance, was demanded again. 

The soloist of the evening, the local tener, Harold Proc- 
ter, has a splendid voice which he uses with good judg- 
ment. The “Onaway, Awake Beloved,” of Coleridge- 
Taylor, was so delightfully sung that the singer must needs 
respond to an encore, which he did, using as his song the 
popular “Tommy Lad.” If applause be the gauge, “Tommy 
Lad” was quite as much enjoyed as was the more elabo- 
rate first composition sung. Mr. Procter’s other solos were 
“Twilight,” Glen; “Mother, My Dear,” Treharne; “Friend 
o’ Mine,” Sanderson. z 


Francis Rogers with Y. M. C. A. 


Francis Rogers, since his return from France two months 
age has given much of his time to work with the Y. M. 
A., as singer and speaker, but more particularly in the 
ee to secure American musicians of recognized 
standing for the entertainment of our soldiers abroad. 
fe will continue this work during the —— months and 
in July will visit about a dozen of the large cities east of 
the Mississippi for the especial purpose of ware with 
volunteers for foreign service with the Y. M. A. 


New Pianist for Next Season 


Among other attractions to be presented by Emil 
Reich during the next season is [dward Weiss, the 
young American pianist, who returned to this country 
after establishing a reputation in Europe as an artist of 
great accomplishments. Mr. Weiss studied with Bu- 
soni in Switzerland and made an extensive tour in Nor- 
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way and England, where he played as soloist with lead- 


ing orchestras. Mr. Weiss will be heard in a large 
number of concerts during the next season, besides giv- 
ing recitals in New York, Boston and Chicago. 


Pilzer Plays at Camp Upton 

Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, played on Sunday, 
30, at Camp Upton, N. Y., in five different huts, 
Deborah Pilzer contributed songs to the same program. 

Mrs. J. Baillie, of Panama, who has been studying 
with Maximilian Pilzer, is to return to Panama in the 
fall. She has been especially interested in the Ameri 
can compositions of Edmund Severn, Mana Zucca, Wal- 
ter Kramer, Victor Kiizd6é and Christiaan Kriens. She 
has also added some of Mr. Pilzer’s compositions to 
her repertoire. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
MISSOURI M. T. A. AT ST. LOUIS 


Good Music and Intelligent Discussions Make Interest- 
ing Sessions—An Enjoyable Day on the River— 
Suggestion to Affiliate with National 
Association Adopted 

St. Louis, Mo., June 27, 1918. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the Missouri 
Music Teachers’ Association opened the first of three meet- 
ings at the Sheldon Memorial on Tuesday morning, 
June 25, with an attendance of eighty members. The 
address of welcome was made by Harland Bartholomew 
and the response by Herbert Krumme (St. Joseph), presi- 
dent. J. Lawrence Erb (Urbana, Ill.) read a paper on 
“The Relation of the State to the National Associatjon.” 
So well did Mr. Erb bring out the salient facts of his topic 
that the State Association voted to affiliate with the 
National. 

Afternoon and Evening Concerts 


T. Stanley Skinner, organist (Springfield, Mo.) ; Mrs. 
E. H. Bosse, mezzo-soprano; Ellis Levy, violinist, and Vera 
Schleuter, pianist, all of St. Louis, were soloists on the 
program of the first afternoon concert. All of the num- 
bers were modern and the majority were American com- 
positions. Mr. Levy played a group of three of his own 
pieces, a nocturne, the “Serenade Espagnol” and _ the 
“Ghost Dance.” One of the most interesting things of the 
afternoon was the Cecil Burleigh concerto, which Max 
Gottschalk, violinist, played at the close of the program. 
Mr.’ Gottschalk’s interpretation was sufficiently removed 
from the usual to make the composition vivid in every 
detail. Mrs. Carl J. Luyties and Gertrude Maul were 
accompanists. 

The attendance at the evening concert was noticeably 
increased by the members who had been unable to arrive 
in time for the earlier sessions. The Olk-Gray String 
Quartet (Maria Olk-Roelhk and Christine McCann, vio- 
linists; Ellen Johnson, viola; Agnes Gray, cellist), and 
Alice Pettingill, Olga Hambeuchen, contralto; H. Max 
Steindel, solo-cellist of the Symphony Orchestra; Mrs. 
Carl J. Luyties, pianist, and Mr. Tyrie W. Lyon, pianist, 
were programmed for the concert. The third suite, Aren- 
sky, was one of the best two piano numbers that has been 
heard here in some time. Mrs. Carl J. Luyties and Tyrie 
W. Lyon opened the program with this number. Mr. 
Steindel played the Saint-Saéns concerto in A minor. It 
does not give as much opportunity as many other things 
for Mr. Steindel’s beautiful singing quality. The best of 
Miss Hambeuchen’s group was the Tschaikowsky “Fare- 
well Ye Mountains.” Her voice is powerful and especially 
sympathetic in the lower register and her diction was at 
all times a delight. The Longo quintet, first and last move- 
ments, was done with ensemble work of the highest char- 
acter and revealed at every point musicians of high ideals. 
Rudolph Gruen was accompanist. 


The Day on the River 


Quite the most delightful feature of the entire conven- 
tion was the day spent on the river, on the steamer St. 
Paul. The day proved hot and everyone thoroughly en- 
joyed the trip up the river with the restful beauty of the 
Mississippi bluffs as a contrast to the formality of an. in- 
door convention session. In the-morning Mrs. W. D. Arm- 
strong (Alton, Ill.) read a paper on “Music Specialists and 
Some of the Results of Their Efforts During the Past 
Decade.” “Activities of Other Associations” was written 
by Marie Guengerich (Joplin, Mo.), and read by Teresa 
Finn (St. Louis). Mrs, W. D. Steele (Sedalia, Mo.) had 
a most interesting discussion of “The Music Teacher and 
the Music Club.” Mrs. Steele’s recent successes in com- 
munity singing caused the Hot Springs convention of the 
N. F. W. C. to be known as the “singing convention.” 

The concert in the afternoon was given by Ruth Orcutt, 
pianist’ (Gillespie, Ill.); Margaret Doorley, soprano; 
J. Glenn Lee, tenor, and Maurine Hollyman, pianist, all 
of St. Louis. 

It was unanimously agreed that the address made by 
Charles F. Hatfield, of the St. Louis Convention Bureau, 
was the most inspiring thing that had been presented or 
would in all probability be presented to the convention. 
Mr. Hatfield has been instrumental in the movement to 
bring about co-operation between the musical forces of 
St. Louis and the Chamber of Commerce. 

The boat returned at six o’clock and at eight departed 
for the evening trip. Many who had been unable to make 
the day sessions were glad to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. Soloists for the concert were Alice Widney 
Conant, soprano; Rudolph Gruen and Bernice Wyer, pian- 
ists, and Emil Kronsberg, tenor. Mrs. Wyer is so well 
known in St. Louis as a composer that her group of 
two poems, “Of Chivalry and of Romance,” and the C 
sharp minor ballad, was the happiest selection she could 
have made from the point of view of her audience. 

At Thursday morning’s session W. L. Calhoun (Car- 
thage, Mo.) read a paper on “Young People in Missouri 
to Study Music?” wherein he made a vigorous plea for 
credits to high school students for proficiency in musical 
studies. By means of the Chopin C minor prelude and 
“Revolutionary” etude and three of the Brahms waltzes, 
Mary Wood Chase (Chicago) illustrated in an effective 
and thoroughly enjoyable way her lecture on “The Science 
and Art of Interpretation.” : 

The first performance of a composition by a St. Louisian 
was the most interesting thing on the afternoon program. 
Max Gottschalk’s quintet for piano and strings in D minor 
was played by Charles Allen Cale, William Brown, Max 
Steindel, Basil Gauntlett and the composer. The work is 
rather contemplative in character and has many themes 
of very decided beauty. The harmonies are modern and 
well handled. On the whole it was interesting and it is 
hoped it will soon have another hearing. Charles Allen 
Cale played a violin polonaise written by his wife and thus 
added further to the local interest of the program. The 
remainder of the program was devoted entirely to the 
piano—a group of seven Chopin etudes by Rufina Bloss 
and the ballet music from “Alceste,” Gluck-Saint-Saéns, 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted as follows: Herbert 
Krumme (St. Joseph), president; William John Hall (St. 
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Louis), first vice-president; secretary and treasurer, Tyrie 
W. Lyon (St. Louis). A new examining committee was 
appointed with W. L. Calhoun (Joplin) as chairman and 
William John Hall and Victor Lichtenstein as members. 
The committee on teachers’.examinations formulated rules 
which were adopted. A committee was formed to plan a 
course of high school music and to confer with school 
boards in order to make the high school course as com- 
prehensive as possible. Examinations will be held during 
convention week and again during Christmas holidays. 

A suggestion introduced by Mrs. W. D. Steele (Sedalia) 
to affiliate with the National Association was enthusias- 
tically adopted by the convention and officers were prompt- 
ly elected. Of the Missouri Federation of Musical Clubs, 
Mrs. H. C. Rodes (Webster Groves) is president; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Joseph W. Folk (St. Louis) ; second 
vice-president, Jessie L. Gaynor (Webster Groves) ; third 
vice-president, Cora Lyman (Kansas City) ; treasurer, Mrs. 
Milton Tootle (St. Joseph) ; corresponding secretary, Alice 
Pettingill (St. Louis); recording secretary, Mrs. J. B. 
Gantt (Jefferson City); auditor, Mrs. C. L. Allen (St. 
Louis). The exécutive committee includes Mrs. W. D. 
Steele (Sedalia) and Mrs. E. F. Duysing (Kansas City). 

Mme, Sturkow-Ryder and Amy Emerson Neill 

The closing concert of the convention was given by two 
of Chicago’s well known artists, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, 
pianist, and Amy Emerson-Neill, violinist. Mme. Ryder’s 
first group contained the prelude and fugue in D minor 
by Arthur Foote (this number was played by request and 
was extremely well received), the Scarlatti gigue, and five 
tribal songs from the Chippewa Indians (arrangement by 
Th. Otterstrom). The entire group was exceptional in style, 
interpretation and technic. The two Rhené-Baton num- 
bers, “The Deserted Sands” and “The Spinning Girls of 
Carantec,” were exquisitely done. Else Harthan Arendt, 
soprano, of Chicago, did not appear and Mme. Ryder took 
her place on the program with a group of Russian things 
which proved intensely interesting and more delightful 
because unexpected. Rebikov, Balakirew and Rachmaninoff 
comprised the interpolated group and be it said that Mme. 
Ryder’s interpretative ability on Russian folk themes is 
not to be lightly touched on. The color and dash of the 
dance is seldom better contrasted with the Slavonic melan- 
choly that haunts all things Russian than under Mme. 
Ryder’s fingers. 

Miss Neill’s chief number was the Saint-Saéns rondo 
capriccioso, which she plays most vividly. Her technic is 
so sure as to give her repose and an ease in doing these 
things that is very winning. Three numbers by Elgar, 
Wieniawski and Cecil Burleigh—the latter’s “Summer 
Idyl”—constituted her second group. For an encore Miss 
Neill elected to play a composition by a fellow citizen, 
Charles G. Dawes’ “Melody.” It is a charming little bit, 
and Miss Neill gave to it just the shading and touch that 
it requires. Z. W. B. 


Klibansky Studio Notices 


Sergei Klibansky gave an examination recital July 2 at 
his studio, 212 West Fifty-ninth street, New York. The 
following pupils sang: Leonora Pazowsky, Mrs. Howard 
Keppel, Ada B. Willis, Cora Cook, Celia Rine, Charlotte 
Hamilton, Ethlyn Morgan and English Cody. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd will give a recital for Mr. Kliban- 
sky’s summer pupils July 12 at 4 p. m., at his studio. 

Saturday, June 29, the following pupils gave a very suc- 
cessful recital at the Y. M. C. A.: Clara Duval, Cora Cook 
and Hattie Arnold. 

Gertrude Graves has been engaged for several weeks to 
sing at the Family Theatre, Ottawa, Canada. 


Wilfred Glenn 
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WOLF INSTITUTE HOLDS 
ANNUAL CELEBRATION 


Lancaster School, Organized Twenty Years Ago, 
Speeds Successful Graduates—The Certificates, 
Diplomas and Other Awards—Lawn Fete 
and Closing Concerts 


The William A. Wolf Institute of Pianoforte and Organ 
Playing, of Lancaster, Pa., celebrated its annua! “Institute 
Day” on June 28. The institution was founded twenty 
years ago by Dr. Wolf, who had made a splendid reputa- 
tion for himself in the East. He began by establishing a 
high standard and his pupils were obliged to conform to it. 
Since that time his work has been extremely successful 
and he has turned out many successful teachers in Lan- 
caster and other cities. It is also claimed that the good 
fellowship which exists between Dr. Wolf and the mem- 
bers of his school is largely responsible for much of the 
success achieved at this year’s exercises. oth 

The morning recital was under the supervision of the 
juvenile department and the program was as follows: 

Sonatina in G, op. 36, No. 2, allegro vivace—semplice—allegro con 
spirito, Ferne A. Dessau; petite valse, op. 12, No. 1, romance in G 
major, Mary Hipple; “Frolic of the Clowns,” op. 25, No, 6, “In- 
fantry,” op. 19, Frances E. Hosterman; “At the Toy Shop”—*‘Tin 
Soldiers Guard”—‘Punch and Judy”—‘The Clowns,” Howard S. 
Brady; ‘“‘Rocking Horse”-—“Little Jumping Jack’’—“The Story 
Book,” John S. Krupa; “Mister Policeman,” op. 35, No. 9, “Gayety,” 
op. 96, Wino B. Bare; mazurka in B flat, op. 98, No. 1; “ erry 

aking,” Marion G. Hocking; “Scarf Dance,” ‘Pas des Amphores,” 
Nellie H. Adams; “Loure’’—ancient dance, Mary Weaver; “Valse 
Coquette,” op. 77, Ruth B. Brubaker; ushers, Anna Miriam Herr, 
Anna Jane Grove, Paul K. Reichardt. 


Following was a lawn fete and promenade, after which 
a luncheon was served. Then the awards were’made and 


included : 

Preparatory Course Diploma—Anna Jane Grove, Anna Miriam 
Herr, Paul K. Reichardt and Marion Zell. 

Juvenile Course Diploma I—Elwood Douglas, Winona B. Barg 
Johanna Groff, Mary Hipple, Frances Hosterman, Catharine Lefevre, 
A. Mary Martin and Jeannette Strauss. 

Juvenile Course Diploma Il—Howard S. Brady, Ferne A. Dessau, 
Elizabeth Eshleman, Stuart F. Gast and Marion G. Hocking. 

College Course Diploma I—Nellie H. Adams, Marjorie E. Black, Hilda 
Buckley, Anna Buckwalter, Gertrude Cooper, Helen M. Eshleman, 
Gertrude Galen, Elizabeth Herr, Miriam E. Hupper, Iva Kemrer, 
Myrtle G. Litch, Sarah Lewitas, Martha J. eaver and Mary 
Weaver. 

College Course Diploma II—Ruth G. Emsing, Emma L. Renk and 
Earle W. Echternach. 

College Course Diploma I1I—Delphine Croff and Erla Harper, 

College Course Diploma IV—Mariber J. Pelt. 

Teachers Diploma I—Evelyn Coulter and Marion Hagen, 

Teachers Diploma I1—Merritt Goodwyn. 

Teachers Diploma III—Belle H. Gordon. 

Artist-Student Diploma Il—George H. Sponsor and 
Gordon. F 

Certificate of Award—Lila B. Aikens, Edna I. Brown, Ruth B. 
Brubaker, Grace Bowers, Harold B. Chambers, Dorothy Carpenter, 
Cecelia Drachbar, Irene Fasnacht, Mary Hook, John S. Krupa, 
Agnes Moedinger, Grace McMichael, Lena F. Oswald, Helen Rote 
and Pauline Stroeble. 

Reward Cards—Sarah Donley, Anna Duing, Walter Duing, Robert 
Foose, Marion Garrett, Gladys Humphries, Esther Hipple, Mary 
Harsh, Esther Herr, Elizabeth Robinson, Margaret Robinson, Glenna 
Mary Smith, Beatrice Warfel, John Warfel, Aldina Wilhelm, Edna 
Witmer, Edith Witmer and Robert Wolpert. 

Honor Roll—For rendering a valuable service—Nellie H. Adams, 
Lila B. Aikens, Marjorie E. Black, Howard S. Brady, Hilda Buck- 
ley, Elizabeth Cramer, Ferne Dessau, Walter Duing, Ruth G. Em- 
sing, Helen M. Eshleman, Earl H. Geiter, Stuart F. Gast, Anna 
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WILLIAM A. WOLF INSTITUTE OF PIANOFORTE AND 
ORGAN PLAYING, LANCASTER, Pa. » 


Miriam Herr, Marion G. Hocking, Mary Hipple, Emma Renk, Paul- 
ine Stroeble and Mary Weaver. 

In the afternoon a concert was given by the pupils of 
the advanced departments. The program was: 

Sonata, op. 27, No. 2, in C sharp minor—adagio sostenuto—alle- 
gay roma agitato; “Les deaux Alouettes,” op. 2, No. 1, Earle 

Echternach; “Dream Pictures,” op 6, “Lotus Bloom,” “The 

Dancers,” ‘‘At Eventide,”” Miriam E. Hupper; “Reverie d’Amour,” 
“Serenade Mexicane,” “The Nautch Girl,” Helen M. Eshleman; 
“To My Valentine,” “The Caress,” valse intermezzo, Marjorie E. 
Black; valse (“Barcarolle’”’), “Reveil du Printemps,,’ op. 32, Cecelia 
Drachbar; ‘‘June’’ (caprice), Lila B. Aikens; “Evening Song,” op. 
160, “Valse d'Amour,” Edith M. Witmer; romance, op. 88, ‘“Menuett 
Italian,” op. 28, No. 2, Grace Bowers; ‘Valse Courante,” op. 306, 
Edna I. Brown; “Love Song,” op. 96, No. 2, Iva Kemrer; “Valse 
de Concert,” op. 8, Ruth G. Emsing. Ushers, Harold B. Chambers, 
Glenna Mary Smith and Donald Stroeble. 

_The program for the evening was a two piano recital 
given by advanced students. It was, perhaps, the chief 
event of the entire day and the performers showed more 
than ever the fine schooling that had been theirs. Their 
work evoked much interest. Such was the program ren- 
dered: 

Variations on a theme by Beethoven, Ruth “G. Emsing, Earle W. 
Echte-nuch; “Coronation March,” “La Capriceuse,” op. 120, Hilda 
peng ellie H. Adams; Myrtle G. Litch, Miriam E. Hupper; 
“Les Sylphides,” “Valse Impromptu,” Hilda Buckley, Cecelia Drach- 
bar; “Marcia Giocosa,” op. 48, No. 3, Glenna Mary Smith, Marjorie 
E. Black, A. Mary Martin, Helen M. Eshleman; chaconne in D 
op. 14, Harold B. Chambers, Earle W. Echternach; sonata in D 
major—allegro con spirito—rondo allegro, Howard S. Brady, Earle 
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W. _ Echternach; overture, 
“Midsummer N ight’s Dream,’ 
Emma Renk, Earle W 
Echternach, Irene Fasnacht, 
a uth G asiag "Wis * 
atin,” op. 7 va Kemrer, 
Cecelia Drachbar; concerto 
in G minor, op. 25—molto 
allegro con fuoco—andante— 
resto, Ruth G. Emsing, 
arle W. Echternach. Ush- 
ers, Elizabeth Cramer, Marion 
Garrett and Mabel Cooper. 


McCormack Sings 
at Mount Vernon 


John McCormack had 
an unusual honor con- 
ferred on him last week, 
when he was invited by 
the committee in charge 
of the Fourth of July 
celebration in Washing- 
ton in participate in the 
historic meeting held on 
the grassy Potomac slope = 
where the Father of His = 
Country is buried. The 
invitation was extended 
following a conference = 
between George Creel, — 
chairman of the commit- 
tee, and President Wil- 
son, 

it was the one hundred and forty-second anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, and 
the meeting will go down as one of the most important 
in the history of this country because of the great speech 
(“a new Declaration of Independence”) delivered by a 
great President, and because of the representative char- 
acter of the gathering. 

_Thirty-three nationalities were represented. As each 
pilgrim passed by President Wilson to lay a wreath on the 
tomb of Washington, as a token of fealty to the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Father of His Country, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, standing by his side, sang “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” Later on, following the President's 
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great speech, the singer mounted a slight eminence to one 
side ot the tomb and sang “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Soldiers, saitors and marines to the number of 1,000 stood 
at salute, and the thousands of citizens who were crowded 
into the lawn were thrilled by the noted tenor’s. spirited 
rendition of the national anthem. 

Mr. McCormack was a guest of the President on board 
the Mayflower on the trip from Washington to Mount 
Vernon and return, and President Wilson extended his 
congratulations, warmly grasping the singer by the hand 
and telling him it was the finest rendition of our anthem 
he had ever heard. 


Prominent Artists at Haywood Studios 


Among the artists that have been studying with Fred- 
erick H. Haywood during the past winter are Orville Har- 
rold, tenor; Morton Adkins, baritone; Louise Kelley, so- 
prano, and Florence Bodenoff, the Danish soprano. 

Last November, Mr. Harrold gave a program of songs 
at the Haywood studios to a few invited guests, and there 
were many expressions of satisfaction over the fact that 
Mr. Harrold was to take up his work as a concert artist. 
Since that date Mr. Harrold has filled many engagements 
in the East, and the opinions of the press are unanimous 
to the effect that his voice is better than it has ever been 
before. Mr. Harrold has just completed an engagement 
with the Davis Opera Company at Pittsburgh and Phila 
delphia. He is at present in Chicago, preparing for the 
season with the Ravinia Park Company. 

Louise Kelley, prima donna soprano, has been engaged in 
leading roles each season since her success in the original 
production of “The Pink Lady.” She has just completed 
her season as the lead in “Miss Flo Flo,” and will be work- 
ing with Mr. Haywood during the entire summer. 

Florence Bodenoff, the Danish soprano, has spent much 
of the winter in the Central West on tour, where she is 
gaining in popularity each season. Her interpretation of 
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MARGARET MATZENAUER AT CAMP CUSTER 
The well known Metropolitan singer at “Port Arms,” 
Battle Creek, Mich., where she gave a concert recently. 


* MM 


with a group of soldiers at the camp in 


wis 


her native folksongs is winning her many friends. Mme. 


Bodenofft has made many talking machine records. 

Mr. Haywood will be in New York City during July at 
his new studios in Carnegie Hall. Besides having students 
here from out of town he will be busy setting down an- 
other volume of twenty lessons for use in bis vocal classes, 
which have been such an important success this last season. 
In the fall, at the time of publishing his second volume, 
he will issue the second edition of the first twenty lessons 
Mr. Haywood has at present enrolled 100 students that 
he could not have reached in any other way excepting 
through the medium of his class instruction. 


Soder-Hueck Baritones and Basses 

“I see with pleasure that a last week's recital critic 
acknowledged me as the trainer of tenors,” said Mme. 
Soder-Hueck to a Musicat Courier writer. “Yes, | 
have brought out fine tenors and am proud of them; 
but what about my many fine baritones and basses? 
Gustav Brasch, the splendid basso, who sang the part 
of Plunkett in the opera “Martha,” recently given at 
the Lexington Opera House, for instance. Randall 
Kirkbride, the baritone, for several years leading man 
in Shubert productions, and formerly with the Dippel 
Opera Company, makes a splendid income with his 
glorious voice. Then there is Walter Wagstaff, the 
concert baritone, who came back a month ago to join 
the aviation corps to help to win the war He sang two 
years to South American concert audiences with best 
success. Just nowI have an unusual baritone, Walter 
Mills. He has won general recognition with his warmth 
of interpretation and his dramatic ability, combined 
with a sympathetic vocal organ He will certainly 
make good.” 

John Prindle Scott, the composer, wrote in a letter 


to Mme. Soder-Hueck recently: “Mr. Mills’ voice is 
one of the most remarkable voices | have heard in 
years. I will keep my eye on him.” Cecil Forsyth 
wrote: “Nothing I should have liked better than to 


hear Walter Mills sing ‘The English Rose,’ for 1 ad- 
mired his singing of ‘Invictus’ immensely You cet 
tainly have reason to be proud. of your long list of 


” 


artist-pupils. May their number increase! 


Antoinette Ward Pupils’ Recital 

The last of the season's recitals by pupils of Antoinette 
Ward took place June 28, and was most interesting and 
successful. The pianists were: Helen and Constance Huls 
mann, Adelaide Viau, Modera Scovill, Ruth Coe, Gordon 
Phillips and Harriet Soden (pupil of Mrs. Scovill). All 
these are constantly improving in tone and breadth of in 
terpretation, and they always play from memory 

The big feature was Gordon Phillips’ playing of the 
Tschaikowsky concerto, Adelaide Viau at the second piano 
Chopin, Bach, Debussy, Chaminade, Beethoven, Olsen and 
Liszt were represented on the program 


Katharine Knob, artist-pupil of Barron Berthald, sang 
several numbers, displaying a rich contralto voice. These 
recitals have attracted audiences which listened to very 


unusual playing—-playing which showed the pupils in en 
viable light and caused wonder that such young folks could 
display such advanced technic, musicianship and interpre 
tation. Miss Ward achieves unusual results with talents of 
varying sorts, causing all the pianists to perform well, some 
of them even superbly. 


Detroit Institute Doings 

At the Detroit Institute of Musical Art, Guy Beviet 
Williams presented Pauline Johnson in a piano recital 
June 25; William Howland’s pupil, Phyllis Zucker 
man, was heard in a song recital June 28; Margaret 
Mannebach brought forward Beulah Katz in a piano 
recital July 1. 

Arthur Davey, tenor (Mrs. M. D. Bentley, accompa- 
nist), sang for the Michigan Teachers’ Conyention, held 
in Lansing, June 25, 26, 27, and alsc had charge of a 
round table. Helen Mayotte, student with Mrs. Guy 
Bevier Williams, sang with marked success at the com 
mencement of St. Ann’s Academy, Detroit, June 25 
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RAVINIA OPERA 

(Continued from page 5.) 
all students of the American Conservatory of Music, Chi- 
cago. Miss Eastlake and Miss Keirnan owe their entire 
vocal training to Ragna Linne, with whom they have 
studied for the last few years. They have recently taken 
their teachers’ certificates in singing and harmony at the 
American Conservatory of Music. The two young singers 
sang duet numbers by Delibes, Salter and Thurlow-Lieu- 
rance. Mr. Warner has been studying with Kurt Wanieck, 
of the American Conservatory, and has played at recitals 
of the school at Kimball and Central Music Halls. He 
again played on this occasion the Tschaikowsky concerto 
No. 1, B flat minor, in which he was recently heard at 
the commencement exercises of the American Conserva- 
tory. Mr. Warner had the able assistance of his teacher, 
Mr. Wanieck, who played the second piano. 


Ravinia Park 


On Friday night a concert was given by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra (fifty men), with Harry Weisbach, 
violinist; Bruno Steindel, cellist, and Sophie Braslau, con- 
tralto, as soloists. 

A symphonic program was offered by the orchestra, 
which played selections by Thomas, Gillett, MacDowell, 
van der Stucken, Tschaikowsky, Svendsen and Massenet. 
The concert was directed by Richard Hageman, 

On Saturday evening, “Rigoletto” was billed, with Mabel 
Garrison as Gilda, Sophie Braslau as Maddalena, Orville 
Harrold as the Duke, Millo Picco in the title role, Leon 
Rothier as Sparafucile. Papi was at the conductor’s desk. 
The review of the performance is deferred until wer : 3 


Annie Louise David Receives Dedicated Number 


Annic Louise David, the well known harpist, has had a 
delightful harp solo, entitled “The Call of the Sea” 
(Eleanor Davis), written and dedicated to her. This will 
be used on her American programs for next season. 

On July 11, Mme. David will give a harp recital for the 
doctors and nurses of the Boston Homeopathic Hospital, 
while on August 9 she will appear with John Barnes Wells 
in Lakeside, Ohio. 

At the present time the harpist is passing some few 
weeks at Mattapan, Mass. 


John McCormack for New Orleans 


The idol of the American public today, John McCor- 
mack, will appear in New Orleans late in October under 
the auspices of the Tarrant Serics. Robert Hayne Tar- 
rant is eminently responsible for two successful appear- 
ances of John McCormack in New Orleans, and his thou- 
sands of admirers in the Crescent City are looking forward 
with high anticipation to his coming concert. Even now 
hundreds of seats are already sold 


Support Symphony Orchestras 


(From the Seattle Town Crier) 


This little talk is directed especially to the musical ele- 
ment of this city. Whether you are an active musician 
or a passive music lover, a teacher or a student, the success 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra lies largely in your hands. 
It needs your support, and that is not all; you need the 
orchestra even more than it needs you. It renders you a 
service that all the money you could give toward its main- 
tenance, and all the interest you ca. arouse in its work, is 
really very small in comparison. 

You should give your home orchestra your whole-hearted 
support and do it gladly. Imagine, if you can, the loss to 
yourself and your city if this organization were compelled 
to disband through lack of support. Wouldn’t it create a 
deficit in your life? If it wouldn't, then you have no claim 
to be considered a part of the musical element to which 
this appeal is made. If you are either a vocal or instru- 
mental teacher, influence your pupils to deny themselves, 
if necessary, of sorhe of the extras, and buy a season ticket 
for the symphony concerts—not especially to hear thg solo- 
ists, but to become familiar with the noblest form he Ancor 
the symphony. 


About Some Critics 
(Wilson G. Smith, in Cleveland Press) 
A prominent New York musician passing through our 


“city recently dropped me a line to the effect that New 


York critics were divided into two classes—viz., the pre- 
suming ignorant, and those—the minority—who lacked 
the courage of conviction. To which I will add that both 
are equally bad so far as enlightening the public is con- 
cerned. 
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MINNESOTA MUSIC TEACHERS MEET 





St. Paul Convention June 25, 26, 27—Endorses National 
Conservatory—Choice Musical Programs by Good 
Artists—Wilma Anderson-Gilman Discusses 
“Teaching of Piano ps Public Schools” 

. Paul, 
Pledging themselves individually, as well as an associa- 
tion, to the loyal support of the President and the Govern- 
ment, the Minnesota Music Teachers brought their annual 
convention to a close in St. Paul, June 27. The following 
officers were elected: George H. Fairclough (St. Paul), 
president; James Lang (Minneapolis), first vice-president ; 
Ednah Hall (Minneapolis), second vice-president; John 
Jaeger (St. Paul), secretary-treasurer; Henry E. Meyer 
(Willmar), auditor. The Minnesota Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation also recommended the passage of the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment as a war measure and endorsed the 
movement to establish a national conservatory. A motion 
was carried to provide for the affiliation of the board of 
examiners of the Association and the music faculty of the 
University of Minnesota for the purpose of making music 
an accredited subject in the public schools. This includes 
voice, piano, theory, violin, organ and all orchestral in- 
struments. The association boasts eighty- seven new mem- 
bers this year and sixty-five examinations given to appli- 
cants for state certificates for music teachers; a splendid 
record for war times. 


June 25, First Session 


Minn., July 2, 1918. 


June 25, in the afternoon, the Association opened its 
first session with the singing of “America.” The meetings 
were held on the Roof Garden of the St. Paul Hotel, 
which proved a most delightful place. After the address 
of the president, Hamlin Hunt, Mayor L, C. Hodgson (St. 
Pau!) made a gracious welcoming speech. 

Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm McMillan gave a short and 
beautiful program of vocal numbers, — was followed 
by a talk, “Music in Stillwater,” by J. Reichkitzer. 
Mrs. Harry Palmer (St. Paul) then ab on “Music and 
the Soldier.” Donald Ferguson, of the University of 
Minnesota, reported on “Standardization.” 


Brahms’ “Requiem” 


The evening program was devoted to a magnificent ren- 
dition of Brahms’ “Requiem,” given at the House of Hope 
by the Westminster choir, forty voices, of Minneapolis; 
Harry Phillips, director and baritone; Clara Williams, so- 
prano; Alma Porteous, contralto; Walter Mallory, tenor, 
and Hamlin Hunt at the organ. The reception which fol- 
jiowed was in the hands of the Schubert Club of St. Paul 
with Mrs. F. L. C. Briggs, president. 


Wednesday, June 26 


June 26, the first address was by G. A. Thornton, of St. 
Paul, on the ‘ ‘Organ Accompaniment of the Church Serv- 
ice.” G. Schoettle, of Minneapolis, spoke illuminatingly 
on the “Importance of Harmony.” Grace Boutelle, of 
Minneapolis, read a fine paper on “Musical Battalions.” 
A short piano group was well played by Margaretha Pet- 
terson, of St. Paul. In the Brahms number, she was es- 
pecially musicianly and in the prelude, F sharp minor and 
scherzo, B minor, of Chopin, she caught the spirit delight- 
fully 

Emily Minnet (Minneapolis) gave an exhibition of the 
Upton method. Carl Jensen (Minneapolis) spoke on 
“Some Things,” and Margaret Dougherty ( Minneapolis) 
gave a fine talk on “Keyboard Harmony.” 

Jessie Weiskoff, pianist, lately returned from New York, 
played a Chopin group, the F minor ballad and op. 10, Nos. 
9 and 12, with her old time verve and artistic finish. Mil- 
dred Langtry (Minneapolis), contralto, accompanied by 
Katherine Hoffmann, sang two groups of songs that 
showed the competent artist with fine voice and personality. 


Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet was held at the St. Paul Hotel that 
evening. An operetta writien by Stanley Avery, called 
“Cupid’s Night Out,” furnished an abundance of fun. 
Mr. and Mrs. Garns (Minneapolis) gave a one act play, 
“A Husband in Clover,” which was very captivating. 


Thursday, June 27 


R. Buchanan Morton (St. Paul), opened the session, 
June 27, with a paper on “The Law of Key Release.” J. 
McClintock (St. Paul), followed with an illustrated lec- 
ture on “Tone Production.” 

Three pupils from the College of St. Teresa, in Winona, 
gave a half hour recital which proved that the teachers 
of St. Teresa are indeed competent. Beatrice Troendle 
sang, “Oh, List the Trill in Golden Throat,” from Her- 
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bert’s “Natoma”; Korsakoff’s “Nightingale | _ Song” ; the 
“Bell Song,” from “Lakme”; “Depuis le jour,” from Char- 
pentier’s “Louise” and Gilberté’s “Moonlight, Starlight.” 


Two pianists from the same college gave proof of careful 
training with a Hungarian fantasy of Liszt arranged for 
two pianos. ‘ 


Mrs. Gilman’s Paper 


Wilma Anderson-Gilman (Minneapolis) gave an exhibi- 
tion of the “Teaching of Piano in the Public Schools.” 
A class played for the audience and was given a model 
lesson. Questions were asked and many in the audience 
assured Mrs. Gilman that they had believed till then that 
what she demonstrated could not be done. Following is 
the paper as she read it: 

In spite of absolutely sincere, untiring effort and much genuine 
talent and good schooling put into the teaching of music, there still 
remains much to be desired. On the one hand we have the erudite 
teacher, criticising us in no uncertain terms for lack of real scholar- 
ship; these are usually the European teachers who consider every- 
thing wrong because everything is not like Europe. On the other 
hand we have the public which usually wants Mary to learn to play 
° little but which objects to years of practice which do not seem 

et her anywhere. It is hardly to be wondered at that many 
pal A and pupils get nowhere in particular; they do not seem to 
have found the happy medium between rattling off ragtime and 
countless years of study which show few practical results. 

It has always seemed to me that the excellent musician and the 
general public have no common meeting place. Why is Europe so 
musical? Because much of its music study is free. 

May we not, then, bridge this unpleasant gap by public school 
music lessons? 

Please understand that I am not speaking for Mr. Giddings. I am 
merely speaking in his stead, but I think he would approve of what 
I am saying. 

r. Giddings does not claim to make opera singers out of his 
public school music pupils, but that he has obtained remarkable 
and tangible results no one who has heard his class singing will deny. 

Would it have been possible fifteen years ago to rope and lead into 
the auditorium enough school children to fill that hall for a sym- 


phony? No. Not if the boys, especially, saw you first. But you 
know how willingly the children go now and the reason is the 
school music training. 


Neither does this class piano work claim to make virtuosi out of 
the piane pupils. But neither does the private teacher always turn 
out virtuosi, Neither does he or she often turn out practical pianists 
who can read readily and play ensemble music. Last fall r. Gid- 
dings wanted thirty pianists to accompany his high school choruses. 
There were 2,000 piano pupils actually taking private piano lessons; 
and he could not find thirty who could read and keep time well 
enough to accompany his choruses! I believe these public school 
piano classes will change that ratio materially—and, anyway, we 
can’t fail much worse than we have done as private teachers—from 
a Mr. Giddings’ viewpoint. 

The plan as we have followed it out is this: Twelve pupils from 
fourth to eighth grade form a class, each paying, in okemnte, one 
dollar for ten lessons. This makes the teacher’s hour net her $1.20. 
(For several well established teachers who have helped with this 
work, this remuneration has been so small as to bring the work close 
to working wholly for the public good.) 

Everything the children have learned in their singing lessons is 
used to help in the piano work. Two pianos are usually used 
although one can be where the schools are not rich in pianos, The 
children know the sol-fa system and that is used until they are 
familiar with the keyboard, and the changes of keys necessitate a 
knowledge of the letter system. This addition of the letter system 
takes much time. Two pupils sit at the pianos, two stand behind 
them and beat time at they do in singing classes and the other eight 
sit at piano keyboard charts and work on them, singing the song 
given in the lesson, Each takes his turn as rapidly and silently as 
possible and the piece being rendered never stops unless the teacher 
says so. It goes on, over and over, until each child has had a turn. 
The impetus of the children singing carries it on whether the child 
at the piano makes mistakes or not. Each has to find it for himself. 
This is where the allowing of mistakes comes in, and it is where the 
pupil is getting invaluable ensemble practice. Nobody stops for 
him and he keeps on scrambling until be gets it. If he shows him- 
self too slow he is put in another ‘class with slower pupils. This 
shifting of pupils has to take place all through the year if classes 
are to be successful. Sometimes the youngest ones show the most 
talent and can go in the classes with older pupils. No attempt is 
made to keep them in classes according to their grades, except as 
they begin. began with tunes the children knew. They first 
learned “America” in two keys, and had the Eleanor Smith Song 
Book, No. 2, From the simple tune with the right hand, we pro 
gressed to the same with both hands, in the meantime learning also 
the fundamental chords. When the tunes were learned with both 
hands in unison we put the chords to them, and in different keys. 
(This class has had from twenty to twenty-four lessons.) 

When we had had enough songs in the school song books to have 
gone through four keys and found ourselves wanting more ambitious 
things, we took the Oesterle Progressive Instructive Piano Course, 
book one, and started te become real pianists, learning the bass clef, 
playing our scales in opposite direction up two octaves and back, 
and putting our own chords to the melodies given, often transpos- 
ing them so as not to lose the advantage gained at the beginning. 
In each lesson the teacher attemps to give some items of music 
nomenclature or history which will be of real value. 

As the work becomes more advanced, it becomes more difficult to 
handle the pupils in classes, and I believe the logical place for this 
work will be found in the beginning work and in the ensemble work 
added to private lessons as the pupil becomes more advanced. 


Recitals 


The piano recital given in the afternoon by Gertrude 
Cleophas (Minneapolis) was well attended. The organ 
recital following by H. Chandler Goldthwaite was also 
interesting. 

The closing program was given by Frances Ingram, con- 
tralto, formerly of the Chicago Grand Opera Association, 
accompanied by Katherine Hoffman (St. Paul). It was 
a very enjoyable program and a fitting close to a success 
ful convention that had accomplished much. 
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Dr. Elsenheimer’s Activities 


Owing to a large enrollment of piano students, Dr. N. J. 
Elsenheimer’s vacation has not started as yet. His activi- 
ties during the past season have been crowned with un- 
usual success. 

George F. Granberry, director of the well known Gran 
berry Piano School, has been in the services of our coun- 
try in France since December last year. On Dr. Elsen- 
heimer’s shoulders fell the great responsibility of main- 
taining the high standard of the school established in 
the course of studies devoted to the art of piano playing 
and artistic interpretation. He did this with genuine en- 
thusiasm, and set to work with tremendous energy. He 
considered it his duty to do all in his power to advance 
the interest of the students. It was a trust placed in 
him by a patriotic American who had left the department 
of artistic representation in the care of a friend who had 
become a loyal citizen of this country more than twenty- 
one years ago. 

The results surpassed the keenest expectations. The 
students of Dr. Elsenheimer’s classes acquitted Cor 
nobly in a number of public recitals. They appeared i 
a concert devoted entirely to J. S. Bach's sesaeneinns, 
This certainly is the severest test for any student or 
musician. All numbers, with the exception of two piano 
compositions were rendered from memory. . An arrange- 
ment of the famous “Passacaglia” for two pianos by 
A. Gorno opened the program; one of the preludes and 
fugues closed it. Preludes and fugues from the “Well- 
tempered Clavichord,” one movement of the Italian con- 
certo, and an English suite formed a most attractive pro- 
gram, which was enjoyed by a large and enthusiastic 
audience in the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York. 

Six days later, a Mezart-Grieg recital was given by Dr 
Elsenheimer’s pupils, when the program contained such 
dificult numbers as Mozart’s sonata for two pianos, two 
Mozart-Grieg sonatas, Grieg’s piano and violin sonata, 
op. 8, and Grieg’s famous ballade in G minor, op. 24. 

One month later, an ensemble concert took place, which 
was unique. A trio by Mozart for piano, clarinet and 
violin, Beethoven's sonata for horn and piano, Schumann’s 
variations for two pianos, two cellos and horn, Dr. Elsen- 
heimer’s sacred hymn for three voices, piano, violin and 
organ, “Oh, Is Not Zion Fair,” which is dedicated to 
our American cardinals, and a valse for four female voices 


were the unusual attractions, which met with a most 
enthusiastic reception. Numerous requests by interested 
listeners will undoubtedly result in a repetition of this 
program next fall. 


A number of students appeared also in evening and 
afternoon recitals of the Granberry Piano School in April 
and May. 

The graduation recital of the school, given by 
Jalkut on June 6, was a triumph of Dr, Elsenheimer’s 
pedagogical qualities. She has studied six years with 
him. Her program, consisting of compositions by Mozart, 
Bach, Schumann, MacDowell, Liszt and Chopin, was 
greatly enjoyed and enthusiastically applauded by a large 
and representative audience, which was so insistent for 
an encore that the young artist was obliged to add Liszt's 
“Love Dreams” to her exacting program. 

Although the school year has come to a close, a number 
of students decided to continue their lessons for the sum- 
mer, under Dr. Elsenheimer. He will teach, therefore. 
during the hot weather at the Granberry Piano School 
as well as at the College of the Sacred Heart. 

Aside from his duties as an artist-pedagogue, Dr. Elsen- 
heimer has found time to publish a number of splendid 
compositions that bear testimony to his creative ability. 
He is considered an accomplished, musicianly composer. 
We will have ample opportunity to call attention to his 
works during the coming season. 


Helen 


Marcia van Dresser at Briarcliff Manor 


Marcia van Dresser added another triumph to her long 
list of patriotic appearances, when she sang at a musical 
lawn festa given for the benefit of several war relief so- 
cieties, including the American Friends of Musicians in 
France, held at Briarcliff Manor, New York, on the 
grounds of the Spiegelberg country estate, Miramont Court, 
on June 29. 

To an audience of over 500 people, Miss van 
sang a group of French and Italian songs, 
“Gia la Notte,” by Haydn, “Le pays ou se fait la guerre,” 
and “Extase,” by Duparc; also two English songs, “We 
Two Together,” by Marshall Kernochan, and “The Bird,” 
by Dwight Fiske. She concluded with stirring renditions 
of the Allied anthems. Miss van Dresser was assisted 
by Charles Cooper, pianist. 


Dresser 
consisting of 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher Teacher of PLOR FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 


318 West Bad ST., NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 
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Dedicated to Greek dancing in its purest form. Private class and 
children’s courses. Illustrated Catalogue. Address Secretary, 746 
Madison Avenue, Y. 
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University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 
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Compositions published by WILLIS & COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Steinway Piano 
(Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C. to be held at Peterboro, N. H., 
in toro. Everything pertaining to the programs for that occasion 
must be referred to the N F. M. C. executives, Mrs. MacDowell 
standing ready to carry 4 ‘the dispositions of that association only.) 


MUSIC TEACHERS 


Teach adults and children partly in 
classes, one-half hour private lesson, 
one hour class lesson per week. 


HELP YOURSELF 
Improvise, Play and Write 95220 Modu- 
lations from one given tone, Memorize 
by combining Musical Memory and In- 
tellectual Memory. Create Keyboard 
and Written Harmony. Teach with 
Scientific Pedagogy. Prices $10.00 to 
$220.00. 

SUMMER SESSIONS 
New York City, June a2oth to September rst. 
Chicago, July 8th to a7th. 

Asheville, N. C., August rath to gist. 
Address EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
218 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

109 W. 45th St. St. James Hotel 
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Information Bureau 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 





This department, which has been in suc- 
cessful operation for the past year, will 
continue to furnish information on all sub- 
jects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of THE 
Musica Courter it is qualified to dispense 
information on all musical subjects, making 
the department of value. 


Tue Musica Courier will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations, It will 
merely furnish facts. 


{fcommuntestionssbeuld be addressed 
Information Bu usical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, York, N. Y. 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau is now be- 
ginning its second year of usefulness, its continued 
service being justified by the many letters of nage 
received and answered. That the u has been o' 
assistance is evidenced by the letters of thanks and fad 
preciation received. The service of the bureau is free 
to our readers, and we request any one wishing infor- 
mation upon musical questions to write to us. Many 
letters are answered by mail, but inquiries of Pn. 
interest will be answered through the Information 
Bureau, with the names of the inquirers omitted. In- 
quiries will be answered as soon a at peg = but there 
is sometimes unavoidable delay in order to look up data 
and verify facts.—Editor’s Note.] 


Which Composer? 


“For nearly a year I have been enjoying your maga- 
zine and have taken great interest in the Information 
Bureau. I now trust you will be able to assist me in 
answering the following question: 

Each year at our school we have to write a prize 
essay of about three thousand words. We can choose 
our own subject. This year I selected Beethoven. My 
subject was very favorably received, and I think the 
main reason was because I pointed out the fact that 
Beethoven lived in age of upheaval not unlike our own. 
Next year, however, I wish to choose another com- 
poser and ask your advice in my selection. I think 
you will be able to advise me as to the most popular 
composer, that is among the famous masters. I was 
thinking of Chopin or Mozart, but you may be able to 
suggest something better. I wish to write about a mu- 
sician as my chief interest is in music.” 

You could not make a better choice of a subject than 
Mozart. His musical life was an interesting one, com- 
mencing, as it did, so early. Then there is the vast amount 
of work that he ‘accomplished. Then there can so much 
be said as to his influence upon subsequent composers. 
“Without him,” a leading English writer says, “Rossini 
and modern Italian opera, Weber and modern German, 
Gounod and modern French, would have been impossible.” 
An essay about Mozart should be of the greatest’ interest 
not only to a musical audience, but also to those less versed 
in the art. Of a fine singer today it is often said they 
“can sing Mozart.” The charm and beauty of his music 
will always appeal to the musicians, while his operas, those 
that we know best, hold a charm and fascination that will 
never fade. Your subject gives you a splendid chance for 
a favorable reception this year. 

Gounod said of Mozart that he was “divine,” that what 
he had expressed musically had “never been surpassed and 
never would be surpassed.” 


Music of “Peter Ibbetson” 


“Could you tell me what music was played during 
the acts of ‘Peter Ibbetson’ in New York, this last 
autumn? 

“T should also like to know the name, and any facts 
of interest, about the third viola player of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra; he played the viola and also the 
organ during the ‘Pop’ concerts this summer.” 

The Rubinstein “Melody in F” and Schubert’s “Sere- 
nade” were the principal numbers that were played dur- 
ing the acts of “Peter Ibbetson.” 

It was Arthur Fiedler, second violinist, who played the 
organ at the “Pops” until two weeks ago, when he was 
drafted. Carl Lamson, Kreisler’s accompanist, who, it is 
said, has just returned from a tour with Geraldine Farrar, 
is now taking care of the organ. 


Ysaye and Pianists 


“Will you please send me the present address of 
Eugen Ysaye, the Belgian violinist? Do you know 
what his plans are for the summer ? 

“Who is considered to be the best concert pianist 
of Boston and of New York?” 

Ysaye is now at Manhattan Beach, where he will spend 
the summer. He will be glad to receive and to examine 
manuscripts from American composers. Those that he ac- 
cepts will be played during the winter by the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, of which he is the conductor. This 
is an excellent opportunity for young American composers 
who are anxious to have their music seen and heard. R. 
E. Johnston, 1157 Broadway, New York City, is his man- 
ager. Any further information can be obtained from him. 

As to the best pianist in any city, it is a question quite 
impossible to answer, the diversity of opinion preventing 
one from making any decision. Read all that the critics 
have to say, especially that column “What the Jury 
Thinks” in the MustcaAt Courter, and you will at once 
understand that there can be no one opinion of value. Each 
- 2 “best” in the minds of some, but not in the minds 
of all. 


Address of C. M. Tremaine 


“Will you kindly send me the address of C. M. Tre- 
maine, director of the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music. In the Musrcar Courter of June 
13, I saw the notice of the circular issued by him in 
regard to the ‘Music Will Help Win the War’ ques- 
tion. I am anxious to secure some of these. I enjoy 
the Mustcat Courrer each week and it would be hard 
to express in words my appreciation of this maga- 
zine.” 

Mr. Tremaine’s address is 105 West Fortieth street, New 
York City. There is a large number of pamphlets issued 
by this bureau of which Mr. Tremaine is the head. Your 
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address has been given and a request made that a list of 
pamphlets published may be sent to you. They have an 
attractive little poster, “Music Will Help Win the War” 
for which there has been a great demand. 


Orchestra Scores of Operas 


“I am writing to you for advice about the follow- 
ing, being a reader of the MusicAL Courter: 

“I want to buy some orchestra scores of operas, 
oratorios, symphonies, overtures and symphonic poems. 
But being a stranger to this country, may I ask you 
to mention the leading publishers for them? 

“Is it possible for me, at present, to get some or- 
chestral scores published by Durand, Choudens Fils, 
Breitkopf, Eulenberg or Ricordi?” 

Some of the large music publishing firms have been 
asked to send you catalogs, so that you can see exactly 
what is procurable at the present time. At Schirmer’s they 
say that there are some of Eulenberg’s publications in their 
list, and that these are the only scores of that house obtain- 
able at the present time in New York. Ricordi has a full 
list of Italian operas as usual; Breitkopf & Hartel have 
only orchestral scores of “Lohengrin.” The catalogs and 
lists that you receive will of course be what can be had 
now, even if you should find any of the lists incomplete 
from your point of view. 


About Army Bands 


“I understand from the Musica Courter, that the 
Government has at last authorized an increase in the 
size of army bands. This country has long been be- 
hind most European countries in the development of 
its bands. I wonder if you could give me some statis- 
tics comparing conditions in Europe with those that 
will obtain in the United States when the new ruling 
has been put into effect?” 


Statistics as to European bands are not easy of access, 
as the subject has only assumed a paramount importance 
since the war commenced in 1914. It was, however, in 
1904, that some one writing in London said: “Music is an 
essential to war, and an army would as soon think of leav- 
ing its gunpowder as its harmony at home.” As early as 
1306 Bartholomaeus said, “A trompe is properly an instru- 
ment ordained for men that fighteth in battle, to cry and 
to warn of the signs of battle.’ This was published in 
1582. The noisiest instrument was considered the best. 
Shakespeare mentions two noisy ones, the trumpet and the 
drum, the ones best known to antiquity. Ancient Britons 
used horns to increase the din of battle. There was a 
curious and most remarkable piece of music by William 
Byrd, composer, written at the end of the 16th century, 
entitled “The Battell.” It was divided into “The Soldier's 
Summons,” “Martch of Ffoote,” “Martch of Horns,” “Irish 
Martch,” “The Trumpetts,” “Bagpipes and Drum.” 

Henry ‘VIII ordered kettledrums from Vienna that could 
be played on horseback, with men to play them; ten drums 
and as many fifes were also ordered. The uniform for 
the kettledrum players cost, in 1689, $250. 

The Royal Regiment of Artillery was formed in England 
in 1716 and a whole book has been written about its his- 
tory. The military bands of Germany preceded those of 
England, but at first were only for a few especially favored 
regiments. So useful, however, were they found to be 
that in time every regiment obtained one. Frederick the 
Great founded one that was the recognized model. It 
consisted of two hautboys, two clarionets, two horns, two 
bassoons. This combination was a great favorite with 
composers. Beethoven composed an octet, E flat, op. 103, 
and a rondine in E flat. Mozart wrote three serenades 
for the same. The band of eight was adopted throughout 
Europe. The earliest record of a band in English service 
is of one “Made in Germany.” This was in 1762, the band 
for the Royal Regiment of Artillery. There were eight 
men, capable of playing violoncello, bass, violin and flute 
in addition to the band instruments. Up’ to 1783 all the 
bands but one in England were composed of foreigners. 
The Royal Artillery increased the size of its band in 1783 
to two horns, four clarionets, two bassoons, one trumpet, 
eight to twelve musicians being the recognized number for 
military bands. Percussion instruments were introduced 
1785-87. After that the number of the musicians was 
slowly increased; in 1704 to ten; 1802, twenty-one; 1812, 
thirty-six ; 1834, fifty-seven. In 1810 the band gave fifteen 
sy — concerts weekly. 

The first printed music for military bands was published 
1830-4, the first really effective in 1845. In 1856 the band 
was increased to eighty, as follows: Master, band ser- 
geant, three sergeants, one first band corporal, one second 
band corporal, two corporals, four bombardiers, four act- 
ing bombardiers, sixteen musicians, thirty-three bandsmen, 
fourteen boys. By the following year there seem to have 
been three divisions: the military, seventy-one; orchestra, 
sixty-six; vocal, seventy-eight. 

The deplorable state of the military bands in 1854 was 
shown by the allied bands at Verna, in the Crimea, when 
they all struck up “God Save the Queen,” not only from jn- 
dependent arrangements, “but all in different keys.” When 
the Duke of Cambridge became commander-in-chief, one 
of his first orders was that the national anthem should be 
played in B flat. Formerly the English term for a band 
was “noise.” 1857 saw a Royal Military School of Music 
established. Two years later the organization of regi- 
ments was changed from battalions to brigades, when each 
brigade formed its own band. 

Tn continental countries all military bands are perma- 
nent, carefully cultivated by the states as bands. At the 
present time throughout the world all the bands are con- 
structed on the same plan with from twenty to sixty-five 
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members. When Gilmore took the band of the twenty- surroundings and attracts to himself the most talented of 


second Regiment, National Guard of the State of New vocal pupils both from 


York, to England in 1878, there were sixty-six men. 

The French and Italian military bands of today are or- 
ganized on similar plans. They number about sixty to 
seventy men, the reed section being larger in proportion 
than has heretofore been the case with American bands 
and the tone color consequently richer. The march music 
of the French bands is particularly inspiring, as a bugle 
corps of some fifteen or twenty men forms an integral 
part of each band and nearly all the French marches are 
so written that the bugles either have a long obbligato part 
or play the melody accompanied by the rest of the band. 
The Italian bands are not so brilliant as the French, owing 
to the fact that only key trombones are employed, instead 
of the slide trombone universally in use in other countries. 

The United States seems to be making quicker progress 
in enlarging their military bands, for it was about seventy- 
five years before the English arrived at anything like its 
present efficiency. Just after one year of war, the United 
States Government has realized the importance of martial 
music and the bands will soon number forty-nine musi- 
cians, with capable leaders. 





SOME SAN FRANCISCO MUSICIANS 
I HAVE MET 











One hesitates to write about one’s friends. One hesi- 
tates still more to write about one’s acquaintances, espe- 
cially when those acquaintances have treated one with the 
uniform courtesy and kindness that have been shown the 
writer by the musicians he has met casually or on business 
in this chilly city of San Francisco. For, if the climate 
is cold and unfriendly (and even the most enthusiastic 
booster would hardly deny it), the people are just the 
opposite. Therefore | hesitate to write about them, for 
I realize that I have not the space at my disposal to say 
of them all that 1 would like to say, nor have I the in- 
timate personal knowledge of them or their work to do 
them justice. I can only beg those of whom I write to 
accept this preamble as my apology for the many short- 
comings of what follows, and a warning to those of whom 
1 do not write that their turn is coming. 

Who comes to San Francisco comes to know, and love, 
Sir Henry Heyman, violinist, teacher, good fellow, man 
of the world. He entertains, sumptuously, each and every 
celebrity (or nearly so) who visits his city. He is active 
in the Bohemian Club, he is a patron of the arts, he at- 
tends concerts—which, strange to say, is a mark of rare 
distinction for a musician, for one may see people of every 
profession in the world at concerts, but rarely any great 
number of musicians. However, Sir Henry does attend 
concerts. I have seen him at many, and he seems a judge 
of what is best. His home also is a delightful rendezvous 
for musicians, and the walls of his studio are well covered 
with autograph photographs of celebrities from all lands. 
Many such photographs and other interesting relics he 
lost in the fire, which treated him no less kindly than it 
did the rest of the people who lived east of Van Ness ave- 
nue. However, Sir Henry is cheerful always, and this 
cheerfulness and kindly optimism is one of his charms. 
May his shadow never grow less! 

Speaking of shadows, there is one here on sunny days 
that is wider than it is long. Its owner and projector 
manages a musical paper which is known as the Pacific 
Coast Musical Review. His name is Alfred Metzger, and 
there was a time when that name, signed to articles about 
San Francisco, was familiar to all readers of the Musica. 
Courter. Metzger has a frank and friendly way of saying 
what he thinks, whether good or bad. So frank and 
friendly, and so entirely impersonal, that no one seems 
to take offense at what he says even when it is just the 
opposite of complimentary. e and I argue at large and 
at length. We disagree upon every conceivable subject, 
except one. We both agree that Metzger is a good fellow, 
and we both like him. greatly. May his shadow never 
grow more! 

With Metzger in the same boat is H. I. Bennett, also 
formerly connected with the Musica Courter. He has re- 
cently returned to this city after an absence of some years 
and is now showing Metzger how to edit a paper. He 
and I do not argue. Not at all. We agree on every sub- 
ject. We talk things over at great length and then solemn- 
ly shake hands in mutual congratulation and admiration 
at our own wonderful wisdom. Our only regret is that 
we cannot run the whole musical world, we know so much 
more about it than anybody else. Ask Bennett! } 

Up on the same floor in the Kohler & Chase studio 
building is Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, teacher of voice. Mrs. 
Blanchard received her musical education in the Paris 
studio of Regina de Sales and is transmitting that knowl- 
edge, leavened with her own brilliant musical perception 
and good taste, to a large class of pupils. f 

In the same building, which is a beehive of musical 
activity, is the studio of Elias Hecht, and in this studio 
meets the San Francisco Chamber Music Society, of which 
Mr. Hecht is the founder. He is also the flutist of the 
society and a noted soloist on that instrument. The other 
members of the society are Louis Persinger, in praise of 
whose violin playing I have written many an article; 
Gyula Ormay, pianist and accompanist in demand on all 
occasions in this city, an accompanist who blends his tone 
to an unusual degree with that of the artist and who is 
therefore much sought after ; Louis Ford, who plays second 
violin, but has demonstrated his ability to play first violin 
just as well; Nathan Firestone, who was missed for a 
while, during which time he was endeavoring to get to 
France with the army—a military career that was termi- 
hated by illness; when he was warmly welcomed back in 
his place facing the viola stand, by his many friends and 
admirers; Horace Britt, cellist, too well known to need 
any introduction here, and Louis Rovinsky, who took Fire- 
$tone’s place during his absence. ‘ ; 

Marion Vecki is a step around the corner in the Chroni- 
cle Building. Vecki, as all the world knows, sings. He 
sings with a delightfully pure baritone, which has been 
trained to -perfection by Leandro Campanari. He has 
been successful both in concert and opera and he is plan- 
ning an extended tour in the near future. 

Leandro Campanari, the one teacher, I think, who has 
a studio in the Scottish Rite Temple, is fortunate in his 


the East and the West. Eve 
one knows him by reputation and those who have the goo 
fortune to know him personally have a warm place in 
their hearts for him, for a more genial, sincere and culti- 
vated gentleman does not exist. 

Among the conservatories here, perhaps the most noted 
is the Arrillaga Musical College. In its own spacious 
building on Jackson street, this school has an imposing 
faculty of teachers and a large enrollment of students. 
‘There are many recitals at which pupils appear, and the 
impression is that of careful and comprehensive teaching. 

If there is one theorist in our United States who is 
thoroughly thorough, it is Julius Gold. He is a pupil of 
Bernhard Ziehm, whose most noted pupil is John Alden 
Carpenter. Mr. Gold has a sincere veneration for his 
teacher and uses his efforts in spreading his fame and his 
theories abroad. He also has a respect for theory as such, 
so much so that he does not himself compose but con- 
fines his efforts to study and teaching. (Hats off, gen- 
tlemen!) Mr. Gold also plays viola in the symphony or- 
chestra. FP... 


Reinald Werrenrath Plans to Beat the Railroads 


No matter what happens to the railroads next season, 
Reinald Werrenrath will fill his engagements. The fact is 
not officially announced by the baritone, but it is safe to 
predict that, if necessary, he will enlist the services of his 
trusty automobile or motor boat, both of which he handles 
almost as well as he does his voice. 

The Wolfsohn Bureau has already closed a sufficient 
number of engagements for Mr. Werrenrath to keep him 
busy from September until May. He is to sing at the 
Worcester, Mass., music festival on October 2. It was at 
one of these famous festivals that Mr. Werrenrath made 
his first important concert appearance eight or nine years 
ago. 

Admirers of the gifted baritone will not be surprised 
to read that he has been engaged to appear in Milwaukee 
again next season. He sang there twice this past winter. 





37 
The Columbia University Concerts 


The concerts at Columbia University by the New York 
Military Band have been attracting such tremendous 
crowds that it has been necessary to purchase more seats 
to accommodate the people. The programs change nightly. 
There is a movement on foot at the present time to make 
this band a permanent organization, and it is already 
planned to give these concerts on a still larger scale next 
summer. 

On July 12 Mayhew Lester Lake, the well known and 
popular composer, will conduct four of his own composi- 
tions. July 17 will be the first “Request Night,” at which 
all the favorite selections of the audience will be ren- 
dered. An entire program of the works of American com- 
posers is now being arranged. 

Free tickets can only be secured by addressing request 
to “Summer Concerts,” Columbia University, New York. 
and enclosing self addressed stamped envelope for reply. 


Marcella Craft Summering in California 


Marcella Craft, who is now summering in Riverside, 
Cal., with her parents, is being kept busy responding to 
calls from various military centers near her. On June 26 
she gave a concert for the Red Cross, and on June 30 she 
is to sing for the Marchfield Aviation Camp, and again 
the following week at Camp Kearney. Miss Craft is 
spending much time preparing new programs for the 1918- 
19 season, which promises to be a busy one. 
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MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 


Available for CONCERTS and RECITALS, in aid of RED CROSS and other War Charities. 





Steinway Piano 
Used 


Permanent Address: Hillsboro New Hampshire 
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MACLENNAN 


Personal Address: 5 Bayview Ave., Port Washington, L. I. 


Metropolitan Opera, N.Y. | DUET 

Chicago Opera, Chicago 

Royal Opera, —_Berlin RECITALS 

Covent Garden, London | CONCERTS 
Telephone: 207 Port Washington 











ORIGINATOR 
Portland, Oregon—June 18th 
Chicago —August Ist 
For Booklets and Information address 


8 West 40th Street, New York City 


Mrs.Carrie Louise Dunning | THE DUNNING 
SYSTEM 


Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Harriet Bacon Macdonald 


NORMAL TEACHER 
Normal Class—Oklahoma City—July 8th 
Dallas, Texas—June 3rd Chicago—Anugust 12th 
For Booklets and Information address 


1727 Chase Avenue Chicago 











LENORA 


Sole Management: 
DANIEL. MAYER 
1446-8 Aeolian Hall 
New York 





SPARKES 


SOPRANO—METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 











of age and over. 





Catalogue sent on request 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Dr. William C. Carl, Director 


Announces that 


Mrs. Clara and Commissioner Philip Berolzheimer have offered six’an- 
nual free scholarships to deserving young men and women eighteen years 
For particulars address the Secretary of the school. 
School opens Tuesday, October 8th 
Address: 44 West 12th Street, New York 











GABRILOWITSCH 


AVAILABLE FOR A LIMITED NUMBER 
OF PIANISTIC ENGAGEMENTS 


Management, LOUDON CHARLTON, 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 


- Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Coach tor 
VOCAL 


MAX LIEBLING ¥3<< 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address: 626 Seventh Ave. Phone 2490 Cirele, N. ¥. CITY 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 
PIANIST 


Secretary Margaret Rice . - Lake Beulah, Wisconsin 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Management: Emil Reich, 1 West 34th Street, New York 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall - New York 
VOCAL 


WITHERSPOON Nsteucnon 


Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
148 Vest 72nd Street - - New York 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


= RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER, 1446-8 Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 
Phone, Murray Hill at10 
Booking Season 1918-19 


JOKN MicCORMACK 


in America Entire Season 1918-19 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
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Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, associate manager 
git Fifth Ave. (Postal Life Bldg.), New York 
Steinway Piano Used 








HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” ; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in English.” 








40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N.W., London 











“The School of Experience” 


will remain open all summer 


Every branch of Dramatic and Operatic Training, 
fitting pupils for public appearances. 


Milton Aborn 


137-139 West 38th Street, New York 
“The Aborn Miniature” 
Telephone: Greeley 909 














OSCAR SAENGER 


“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS ONE OF THE 
GREATEST AUTHORITIES AND ONE OF THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL VOICE TEACHERS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY.” 





Address L. LILLY, Secretary 6 East 8ist Street, New York 
Telephone 687 Lenox 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 





Tittmann at the Cincinnati and Bach Festivals 


That Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, the Washington 
basso, who devotes only a small portion of his time to con- 
cert and festival appearances, and then only to appear- 
ances of the first rank, is nevertheless one of America’s 
most talented singers, is confirmed by the brief record of 
appearances this past season. Among his appearances was 
a brilliant concert at the Waldorf in New York, at which 
the soloists were Mabel Garrison, Heifetz and Tittmann. 
A month later he sang the bass roles in the “St. Matthew 
Passion” with the New York Oratorio Society under Dam- 
rosch, and in Washington he was soloist at the British- 
American War Relief concert, the other two soloists being 
Mary Garden and Pablo Casals. 

His engagement for the Cincinnati Festival, at which he 
sang in the “St. Matthew Passion,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
in which he created the Dreamer and Worldly Wiseman, 
and in the “Stabat Mater” of Rossini, with Hinkle, Matzen- 
auer and Martinelli as the other soloists, and his third con- 
secutive engagement for the Bach Festival at Bethlehem, 
this year singing on both days as the only bass soloist, are 
engagements in which his ability was well recognized by the 
critics, as shown by the following press comment. Speak- 
ing of his work at the Cincinnati Festival, the Cincinnati 
papers said: 

Charles Trowbridge Tittmann sang the Dreamer well.—J. H. Thu- 
man, Cincinnati Enquirer, May 11. 





Mr. Tittmann’s work as the Dreamer was notably well done. 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, May 11. 


Of his work in the “Stabat Mater” these papers also said: 

Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, with sonority of voice and sincerity 
of style, sang the “Pro Peccatis’ substantially —J. H. Thuman, 
Cincinnati Enquirer, May 12. 

Charles Tittmann, who made his first festival appearance, made 
an excellent impression. He received an ovatign for his bass aria 
in the Rossini Mass.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, May 12. 


At the Bach Festival, although receiving praise for his 
work throughout the festival, the following comment on 
his meeting the acid test of the great solo in the mass, 
“Quoniam tu Solus Sanctus,” pays a great tribute to his 
singing : 

Mr. Tittmann particularly distinguished himself in the very diffi 
cult “Quoniam tu Solus,” which he sang with a splendid display of 
vocal ability. —H. O. Osgood, Musical Courier, May 30. 





Charles Tittmann performed admirably the “Quoniam tu,”’ which 
is an acid test for the basso.—F. L. Waldo, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, May 27. 

Mr. Tittmann delighted his hearers with a most satisfying inter- 
pretation of the bass aria “Quoniam tu Solus Sanctus.” Bethlehem 
Times, May 27. 





. . . the bass solo, “Quoniam tu,” .  . «was sung with 
musical greatness by Mr. Tittmann.—R. E. Shafer, Bethlehem Globe, 
May 27. 

His other work in the Mass also met with approval as the 
following comment shows: 

In the Mass the soloists approached perfection, Mr, Tittmann, bass, 
and . . . showing quality of voice and capabilities of perform- 
ance, probably in the order named, Mr. Tittmann gave a remarkable 
performance in the solo, “Et in Spiritum Sanctum.”—R. E. Shafer, 
Bethlehem Globe, May 27. 


“Merle Alcock Drew More Applause” 


Merle Alcock has been enjoying a most gratifying sea- 
son. Everywhere she sang, whether the engagement were 
a re-engagement or otherwise, she was splendidly received 
and her work evoked the highest comment. 

The Macon, Ga., Telegraph of May 14 said: 

The concert of the four great stars, Florence Hinkle, Merle 
Alcock, Lambert Murphy and Clarence Whitehill, was the nearest 
approach to grand opera that Macon has known in some time. f 

A remarkable instance of Miss Alcock’s ability to charm the audi- 
ence was noted when she sang two stanzas of the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” This martial air is not often heard in the recitals 
given in the South, and when Mme. Alcock finished the song last 
night there was a moment’s hesitation on the part of the audience, 
and then a burst of applause swept through the great auditorium, 
continuing for two or three minutes. It was an ovation. In response 
to continued applause she sang “Tenting Tonight” with such pathos 
that every parent in the audience was deeply affected as by no other 
number of the program. There was something about Miss Alcock— 
perhaps the manner of dressing her hair, or the crinoline effect 
of her meline skirt—that made her seem like one of the well known 
pictures of Jenny Lind. She has a winsome manner that found 
immediate favor. Every member of the company was a star, but 
Mme. Alcock drew more applause than any one of the others. 





Mary Jordan Concludes Strenuous Season 


Mary Jordan, after her strenuous season, will pass the 
summer months at Elberon, N. J., making the eleventh sea- 


son she has spent there. : 

On June 25 she appeared at the N. Y. M. T. A. conven- 
tion. A feature of her program was “In Flanders Field, 
by Mark Andrews. June 26 she received an enthusiastic 
reception when she appeared as soloist at the New York 
Stadium concert. July 4 Miss Jordan sang at the Hudson 
Street Hospital, and on November 12 she will be heard in 
her New York recital at Carnegie Hall. ; 

March 1 Miss Jordan sang in Indianapolis, and the Star 
said the following of her superb art: 

MARY JORDAN, CONTRALTO, COMBINES PLEASING VOICE 
I WITH GRACIOUS, UNAFFECTED MANNER 

Mary Jordan, of New York, a contralto whose artistry and per- 
sonal charm were greatly admired by those fortunate enough to 
hear her. Hers is a big voice of generous compass with the deep 
contralto tones so generally adored by those who prefer that voice, 
and also some very lovely head tones that were not at all thin in 
comparison with the heavier ones. Miss. Jordan has a gracious and 
umaineted manner and a serenity in attitude and gestures that add 
greatly to her performance. It is refreshing to see an operatic 
singer so willing to lose herself in her music, 80 free from self- 

iousness. , 
Miss Jordan made her first appearance in an aria, “O Don Fatale, 
from Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” In this she was the trained opera 
singer that she was expected to be. It was an excellent introduction, 
not very long, not very complicated, but just right to show the 
flexibility an ower of her voice. In her next number she sang 
two beautiful French songs, “Alger le Soir” and “Chanson Nor- 
vegienne,” by Fourdrain, foth of which she explained before | sing- 


some, but when she began to sing they seemed superfluous. These 
two songs have a great intrinsic beauty of their own and as Miss 
Jordan sang them they had a dramatic appeal that gave them a 
marked superiority over most of the programmed numbers. As an 
encore a simple little waltz song written by an American composer, 
a ,”” was sung. 

n Miss Jordan’s next group of songs, which opened with three 
of Brahms’, an appreciation arose in the listener’s mind of the fact 
that this singer respects and maintains the composer’s rhythms 
and holds the tempo gallantly. Especially was this true of the first 
song, “Brauner Bursche.” The other two were “Kommt dir manch- 
mal in den Sinn,” one with a splendid legato tone, and ‘‘Roeslein 
drei.” Immediately following came three little Russian folksongs. 
The humorous meanings of “Buckwheat Cakes,” “Out Beyond the 
Meadow” and “The Timid Lover” were given by Miss Jordan. There 
was little of the usual underlying sadness and revolt in these Slav 
songs and much of peasant merriment. The last one, that ended 
so gaily on a slightly dissonant “Hola!” was repeated as an encore. 


Lawrence, Mass., Admires Lydia Locke’s Singing 


On the occasion of Lydia Locke’s recent recital at the 
Opera House, Lawrence, Mass., the press of that city com- 
mented on the soprano’s singing in the following terms: 

Lydia Locke sang herself into the hearts of her audience with 
her splendid rendition of “Caro Nome,” from Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” 
and with Gounod’s “Ave Maria,”’ when she appeared last evening 
at the Opera House. Miss Locke has a pleasing, sympathetic soprano 
voice and the tremendous applause she evoked clearly showed the 
appreciation of the audience of the best of music.—Telegram. 





Miss Locke, who makes a very magnificent appearance on the stage, 
is the possessor of a splendid soprano voice. It is most pleasing in 
its altitudinous heights. She sang her selections with finesse and 
showed great technic. Her most effective numbers were the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria,” with violin obligato, and a group of English 
songs, including “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” with a brilliantly ren- 
dered flute obligato.—Tribune, 


Seldom is the opportunity given to the music lovers of Lawrence 
to enjoy such a treat as they had last night, when Lydia Locke 
was presented in concert at the Opera House. Miss Locke, proving 
herself worthy of the fame that had preceded her, endeared herself 
to the audience with her splendid rendition of a wide variety of 
selections in English, French, Italian and Latin. Critics agree that 
her best numbers were “Caro Nome,” from Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” and 
Bach-Gounod’s ‘‘Ave Maria,” with violin obbligato, which came at 
the end of the program and furnished a fine climax for the splendid 
repzesentation, Miss Locke is the possessor of a remarkably light, 
clear voice that is pleasing to hear, and makes an excellent appear- 
ance on the stage.—Sun-American. 


~ 


Saba Doak Scores on Southern Tour 


_ Saba Doak, the gifted soprano of Chicago, has 
just completed a highly successful concert tour through the 
the South. Her first appearance was at a private function 
in Knoxville, Tenn., where she met with such success that 
she was immediately re-engaged for next winter. Later, 
the charming soprano sang three times at Tusculum Col- 
lege, Greenville, Tenn., celebrating the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of this college by Miss Doak’s 
great-great-grandfather, which was the first college of its 
kind west of the Alleghanies. The old log college still stands, 
though the present institution has a beautiful campus and 
a number of buildings. Mrs. Cyrus McCormick, of Chi- 
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cago, has given several of the latter. Miss Doak sang be- 
fore great crowds, who showed their delight in unbounded 
enthusiasm. From there she returned to Chattanooga, 
where she sang twice in her old church, receiving a most 
hearty welcome. She also appeared in Nashville, winning 
there the same unstinted praise. 

Miss Doak writes, however: “The thing that made me 
happiest was the singing of three thousand soldiers at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia. Their enthusiasm was most 
inspiring. It is a sight to drive over that camp, where there 
have been as many as sixty thousand soldiers at one time.” 

The following glowing tribute was paid this delightful 
artist by the Chattanooga Times reviewer: 

The concert given by Miss Doak was thoroughly enjoyed by all 
present, and her work proved to be far above the average. It is 
easy to see why she has made such a success aS a concert singer. 


Her voice is clear and strong and carried to all parts of the large 
auditorium and won the applause of all present. 


Neira Riegger Sings at Elmira 
The Elmira Morning Advertiser, in speaking of Neira 
Kiegger’s appearance in that city said: 


Many who were present had heard Miss Riegger when she sang 
here before, and were delighted to hear her again. Her songs were 


charming. She was in splendid voice and the audience would have 
enjoyed more songs. Miss Riegger will be welcomed in Elmira at 
any time. 


Kansas City Appreciates Werrenrath 

Reinald Werrenrath’s appearance with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Kansas City, May 1, served as 
a closing concert of the festival series. According to the 
Kansas City Star, “Incidentally to sing himself into a wider 
popularity than he has previously known in Kansas City.” 
The audience’s enthusiastic reception of Mr. Werrenrath’s 
work was shown by a great demonstration of hearty ap- 
plause. His work that night and what the young baritone 


means to that city can best be described by M. K. P., of the 
Star, of May 2, who adds: 

He chose Chadwick's arrogant ballad, “Young Lochinvar,” sing- 
ing its challenging measures in a fine, free style and with resonant 
tone and wide color range. Mr. Werrenrath’s title to be called 
the favorite baritone on the American stage today is not earned 
cheaply, as witness the close attention he has given to detail in 
the prologue to “Pagliacci.” 


Dora de Phillippe Praised as Nedda and Micaela 


Dora de Phillipe, soprano of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, has been contributing her share to the successes 
achieved by the company giving the festival seasons of 
opera in’ Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
press commented on her Nedda in “Pagliacci” as follows: 


There was a pretty and vivacious Nedda in the person of Dora 
de Phillippe, whose light, sparkling soprano ran with facility through 
the measures of the “Bird Song” and gave it its full measure of 
melodious charm.—Evening Bulletin, June 20. 

Dora de Phillippe won a triumph as Nedda.—Evening Telegram, 
June 20, 


Mme. de Phillipe was the Nedda and she had every mark of the 
true artist about her work.—Record, June 20. 

Dora de Phillippe gave a splendid rendering of Nedda. Her voice 
is‘one of much sweetness and refinement and always used in the 
best of taste.—Public Ledger, June 20. 


Of her Micaela the press of the same city said: 


Mme. de Phillippe sang her big aria in the last act in such a 
fnished style to be accorded thorough appreciation,-—Press, 
June 23. 


as 





Dora de Phillippe gave vocal charm to Micaela’s music. She 
sang the great third act aria most artistically, uttering pianissimi 
passages that literally ravished the ears. Her legato was also most 
assuring. Her acting was a delight.—Evening Telegram, June a1. 

The ‘exquisite beauty of the music allotted to Micaela was well 
brought out by Dora de Phillippe. Micaela is not a great acting 
part, but it requires sincerity and a command of style such as the 
stage dees not always furnish. Miss de Phillippe has both. And 
& pleased alike by the purity of her diction.—Public Ledger, 
une at. 





Mme. Ziegler Talks to Graduates 


At the annual commencement of the Ziegler Institute 
of Normal Singing, 1425 Broadway, New York, Anna E 
Ziegler, founder and director, gave a short talk of such 
practical interest to all teachers that it is herewith repro- 
duced : 

“When any one steps before the public and expresses 
his or her mission either in work or word in teaching, 
singing or any other art, real footing can only be gained 
by a clear knowledge of what this individual wants to 
express. 

“Before saying anything there must be something to say, 
barring which it would be but a parrot’s talk, which may 
be entertaining to non-thinkers, but no one can call it 
fruitful. Before all, let us be clear about what we wish 
to do. know our work, then let us learn how it can be 
done best, and then boldly step out and do it. 

“If the young people who are graduating today are pre- 
pared to give to others what they have learned, to crystal- 
lize in their own convictions: the principles actuating their 
work, and being teachers, to bring out in turn in their own 
students the expresson of these principles, then indeed 
will their work be fruitful without fail. 

“The principles of musical rendering and voice training 
can never fail. The many failures of the day, on investi- 
gation point to the non-recognition in teacher or pupil of 
these principles. We all know that if one who never 
learned numbers and multiplication were given tasks in 
arithmetic, this one would, not be able to do the work, 

“It is just so in singing. Yet, strange to say, the world 
has not yet recognized this truth. If a student possess a 
free and beautiful voice, it is commonly supposed the 
teacher’s task simply is to train the musicianship of that 
student. Not so; this is a study quite apart from voice 
cultivation, and even from voice training. 

“The fine difference between training and cultivation can 
be found in all fields. In Nature, the trained vines, fruit 
and flowers are entirely different from uncultivated prod- 
ucts. It is the same with the trained animal and trained 
natures, and it is exactly the same in the mental field. 

“Training does not change Nature. Cultivation is a 
hybrid. Your natural talents need training for control, 
and along with the training a cultivation through grafting 
into the talent the divine principle which alone can make 
the work and the voice and the body and the mind re- 
liable, outlasting its nature, and a thousand times stronger 
than its nature. The American Beauty rose through cul- 
tivation from the wild rose is stronger in essence, and in 
actual shape, and in its cultivated state becomes reliable 
enough to be shipped and handled and bought and sold, 
while a wild rose drops its petals too soon to be market- 
able. This is so with natural fruit products, and it is so 
with the natural singing voice, and the natural musical 
talent. 

“Schumann composed fer many years from out of his 
natural talent, without studying harmony and counter- 
point. Finally he forced himself to this task; thereby 
crystallized his thoughts, and immediately afterward wrote 
his immortal songs, realizing for the first time enough 
money to build his existence on secure grounds. 

“The essence of this talk to the graduates is, ‘Realize 
what cultivation means while you are teaching, and you 
will receive its equivalent in money for your subsistence.’ 

“Keep your ideals always pure and burning, like the 
miracle of Moses; a fire which does not destroy. 

“Inculcate this in your pupils, and. you will be happy, 
prosperous and fruitful.” 


Kew Gardens Red Cross Concert 


A capacity house greeted the artists who appeared at the 
auditorium of the Kew Gardens Country Club, Long 
Island; on June 18, for the Red Cross. The concert was 
arranged by Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen, and 


‘ 


the program included the quartet from “Rigoletto,” and 
the sextet from “Lucia,” both of which had to be re- 
peated. 

The following unusual list of artists appeared: Betsy 
Lane Shepherd, soprano; Edna de Lima, soprano, formerly 
of the Vienna Opera House; Rosalie Wirthlin, contralto; 
Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company ; 
Ernest Davis, formerly of the Rabinoff forces; Raymond 
Vir Den, tenor; Charles Carver, the young basso; Er- 
nesto Berumen, Mexican pianist, and Frank La Forge, 
composer-pianist. 


Mabel Garrison, a Real American Soprano 


Mabel Garrison, a real American soprano, which means 
not only a product of American training, but a patriot in 
heart and action, has done her tittle bit for Uncle Sam 
so often that it has now become a great big hit. 

Miss Garrison has sung in’ camps, in hospitals and in 
armories, She has adopted a “Sammie,” has helped re- 
cruiting—and now: she is establishii.g the most remarkable 
record the country has known. 

Two concerts were scheduled with the hope of breaking 
all previous records in selling Liberty Bonds. The first 
was a mammoth rally held in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday 
night, April 30, and the program announced a short but 
dazzling list of artists, headed by Geraldine Farrar and 
Enrico Caruso, The audience which had gathered there, 
after hearing glorious and soul-stirring renditions of 
patriotic and other numbers by these artists, responded 
very generously by subscribing $2,220,000. 

While this concert was being held another, and one not 
so well heralded or advertised, was taking place in Rich- 
mond, Va., at the Wednesday Club. Mabel Garrison, the 
much beloved “Little American” of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, sang “Dixie” to her audience. She sang it as 
no one else could sing it. Cheer upon cheer greeted her 
as she thrilled the people with verse after verse of this 
stirring song. 

How did the audience respond? How did they show 
their patriotism to the country, and their thanks to the 
ardent little patriot who pleaded with them so gloriously 
to form an army of bond purchasers over here to back the 
real army over there? 

They put up just $30,000 more for Mabel Garrison and 
Richmond, than the other audience subscribed in New 
York. They bought $2,250,000 in Liberty Bonds! 


Zoe Fulton Gives Interesting Concert 


On June 8 Zoe Fulton presented a number of soloists in 
an interesting concert at the Shady Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. The program was as follows: 

Patriotic songs—“The Star Spangled Banner” (Smith), ‘Mar- 
seillaise,” Miss Hammer; “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” Miss 
Davis; “A Song of Joy” (Cadman), ‘Morning’ (Oley Speaks), 
“Roses After Rain” (Liza Lehmann), Miss Kruger; “My Love Is 
a Muleteer” (di Nogero), “I Wept Beloved” (Hue), Miss Fulton; 
piano—Fifth Waltz (Benjamin Godard), Miss Pettee; “Swallows” 


(Eva dell’ Acqua), Miss Ochsenhirt; “Allah’s Holiday” (Rudolph 
Friml), Misses Kruger, Ochsenhirt, Heimert, Fulton; “Robin's 
Song” (Howard White), “Wake Up” (Phillips), Mrs. Heimert; 


reading, Miss Welty; “Sunlight” (waltz song) (Harriet Ware), Miss 
Davis; duets—“At Dawning” (Cadman), “Barcarolle,” from “Tales 
of Hoffman,” Misses Fulton; “Je suis Titania,” from “Mignon” 
(A. Thomas), Miss Kruger; trios—‘Whispering Hope” (Haw- 
thorne), “Knitting” (Anna Priscilla Risher), Misses Davis, Ochsen- 
hirt, Heimert, Fulton; reading, Miss Welty; “Down in the Forest” 
(Landon Ronald), “I Hear a Thrush at Eve” (Cadman), Miss 
avis; trio—Keep the Home Fires Burning” (Novello), Misses 
Kruger, Ochsenhirt and Fulton. 


“Sunny South” Played on Columbia Green 


In response to many requests, Edwin Franko Goldman, 
conductor of the New York Military Band, substituted for 
one of the programmed numbers at the concert last Thurs- 
day evening the popular medley of plantation songs, “Sunny 
South,” by J. Bodewalt Lampe. 
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satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
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more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
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of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
Iam Ipaidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 
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swift skill and extremely delicate 
touch was in evidence as he tastefully shaped 
the elaborating figures, with a quiet but all 
the more intense sense of their beauty.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
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Albany, N. Y.—The Albany Community Chorus of 
fifteen hundred members and a band of thirty pieces gave 
the first outdoor sing ever conducted here in Washington 
Park, June 24, Alfred Hallam conducting. The program 
was made up of popular and patriotic numbers which 
have been sung by the chorus since its organization last 
fall. It was given from 7 to 8:30 o'clock, in order to have 
daylight. The chorus has adjourned for the summer and 
will meet in the fall, when Conductor Hallam will again 
direct—-—Piano pupils of Elizabeth Stoddard Pulman, 
voice and piano pupils of Marguerite Heisler, and the 
piano pupils of Edith Ross Baker, have appeared at studio 
recitals during the past week. The Academy Music Club 
has adjourned for the summer and will meet again in 
October with several new members.——Esther D. Kenes- 
ton is to succeed Helen Steele as piano instructor at the 
Academy for Girls Miss Keneston is a pupil of Dr. Frank 
Sill Rogers.—--—Gertrude Watson entertained a house party 
at her villa at Pittsfield over the Fourth of July——Grace 
Klugman Swartz and Mrs. John T. D. Biackburn will be 
at Round Lake for the A. Y. Cornell Summer School.—— 
T. Frederick H. Candlyn gave an organ recital recently 
in Emmanuel Church, Boston ——-Dr. Alexander H. Abbott, 
baritone, goes to Camp Upton soon as an army chaplain 
with the Depot Brigade-—The Leland Orchestra has been 
alter, 
president of the Albany Musicians’ Union, has been ap- 
pointed Municipal Band concert director. He succeeds 
William T. Wendell, who recently was given another 
municipal appointment——Mrs. Andrew MacFarlane, vio- 
linist, who has been playing at Southern camps and can- 
tonments during the winter and spring, has gone tov her 
camp at Crater Club, Essex, to remain until autumn._-—— 
Marion Davison gave a group of songs at the commence- 
ment festivities of the Conservatory of Music, Boston.— 
Frank G. Ruso, baritone, sang recently at a series of 1 re- 
citals at Poughkeepsie —-Mrs. J. Malcom Angus will pass 
the summer at Bound Brook, N. J., while Lieutenant Angus 
is in the South—-Mrs. Harry T. Irving, a pupil of Wil- 
liam Berwald, is substituting at the organ at the morning 
services at St. Andrew’s Church, the organist, Ernest Hoff- 
man, having entered the service. At the evensong service 
Harry Alan Russell, organist of the Cathedral of All 
Saints, plays. Mr. Russell also expects to leave town 
later for service. Henrietta Knapp, a student at Syra- 
cuse University, is taking the place of Ruth Barrett as 
organist of the Christian Science Church, while Miss Bar- 
rett is studying in New York this summer. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 


Columbus, Ohio.—Many teachers’ recitals were given 
this past month, and as it is impossible to give them all 
attention, only the more important ones are mentioned. 
Cecil Fanning presented Mrs. Franklin C. Long, soprano, 
assisted by Clarence Pollatsek, violinist, and Edwin Stain- 
brook, accompanist, in a program at Carnegie Library 
June 10. On June 14 he presented Ruth Brundage, so- 
prano; Floyd Crooks, baritone, and Edna Paine Fennimore, 
composer, in a recital of songs and duets, at Carnegie 
Library. Eight of Mrs. Fennimore’s songs were given, 
with the composer at the piano, and it was the prediction 
of those who heard them that if she continues as she has 
begun she will be one of our favorite song writers—— 
Mary Eckhard Born presented her pupil, Gabrielle Claus, 
soprano, in recital at Carnegie Library on June 11. Miss 
Claus has studied for three years with Mrs. Born, and 
great interest was shown in her appearance. She has a 
big voice of wonderful volume and great resonance, and 
is no doubt to be reckoned with in the future-———Mar- 
garet Parry Host held six or seven recitals at the Spirit- 
ualist Church the week of June 10, and presented many 
pupils. ee the most notable was on the evening of 
June 11, when she presented Lois May Lovett, soprano, 
of Washington, D. é assisted by Helen Harrod, pianist, 
a pupil of Edith May Miller——Earl Hopkins presented 
many pupils in twe violin recitals on June 10 and 11 in 
Carnegie Library. Mr. Hopkins is a very successful 
teacher, and has the able assistance of his wife, Mabel 
Dunn Hopkins, a well known violinist. 


Denver, Colo.—Mrs. J. H. Smissaert presented a few 
of her most talented younger pupils at Knight-Campbell’s 
recital hall. Those taking part in the musicale were: 
Helen Fairchild, Georgia Bailie, Anna Catherine Winnie, 
Mrs. W. W. Winnie, Sarah Robinson and Mrs. Smissaert, 
who closed the program with a new composition by Dolce 
Grossmayer, a “Prelude Joyeuse.” 


Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 


Jacksonville, Fla.—An event of much interest and 
pleasure to the music lovers in Jacksonville was the piano 
recital given by Dora Cooperman, one of the most tal- 
ented pupils of the Meyer Piano Studio. Assisting on the 
program were Thelma Willingham, pianist, also a pupil 
of the Meyer studio; Laura McGrath, soprano, and Mar- 
jory Carpenter, contralto, who contributed very pleasing 
numbers to the program. This gifted young student played 
a Beethoven sonata, a group of Chopin numbers, one from 
Schumann, and a Liszt transcription. She has a bright 
future and expects to leave soon for New York, where 
she will continue her studies-——With other artists in the 
musical world who are so generously contributing their 
talents to patriotic work and adding to the various war 
funds of the country, Lawrence Haynes gave a delightful 
song recital in the Duval Theatre on June 10, under the 
auspices of a Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. Jacksonville is Mr. Haynes’ 
home town, and his many friends and admirers here were 
happy to have the pleasure of hearing his splendidly trained 
and sympathetic tenor. He gave a delightful program, 
which had enough variety to please all in the enthusiastic 
audience. Mr, Haynes has studied abroad for some years 
and is winning quite an enviable reputation for himself in 
the world of song.——The School of Musical Art has just 

















concluded the most successful season of its career, with 
a series of brilliant student recitals. The one deserving 
special mention was that given by the advance students on 
the night of June 20 at the Duval Theatre. These were from 
the classes of Mme. Valborg Collett, piano; George Orner, 
violin, and Arthur George, vocal. Each ‘number on the 
program was rendered in splendid style, and reflected 
credit on the efficient instructors. The program was con- 
cluded with “The Star Spangled Banner” by a violin en- 
semble of twenty-five violins, which thoroughly enthused 
the vast audience. The beginners were heard in two Sat- 
urday afternoon recitals, and in their way acquitted them- 
selves as creditably as the advanced pupils. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music 
Slope.”) 
Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Omaha, Neb.—Pupils’ recitals have interested the 
public of late. A piano recital was given by pupils of 
Mabel Compton, assisted by Gwendolyn Eicher, reader, 
and Henry Jorgensen, violinist, at Grace Lutheran Church, 
Thursday evennn. June 6. Those participating in the 
program were: l:dith Lundeen, Dorothy Compton, Irene 
Peters, Marguerite Schramm, Robert Wolfe, Gladys Nel- 
son, L illian Hansen, Henry Jorgensen, Lloyd Hansen, Clara 
Jacobsen, Astrid Carlson, Marjory Gran, Lois Jorgensen, 
Gwendolyn Eiche, Nathalia Field, Otto Bernhard, Hilda 
Johnson and Lucile Morris. This young teacher deserves 
credit for a very good program. Vocal pupils of Gilbert 
W. Uhler, a pupil of James Edward Carnal, were heard 
in Grace Lutheran Church Wednesday evening, June 5. 
Verna Thomson was the accompanist. Those taking part 
in the program were: Fred Betts, Anna Swanson, Mrs. 
Harry McNamara, Mrs. Gilbert W. Uhler, Mrs. Herman 
Stelk, Leon Peterson, Ethel Bloom, Mary Larsen, Morris 
G. Hart and Francis Semik. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 


Rochester, N. Y.-A number of entertaitiments have 
been given for the soldiers of the Aerial School of Pho- 
tography at Kodak Park. Through the efforts of Mrs. 
Charles F. Hooker, the contralto, members of the First 
Presbyterian Church choir gave a concert on Friday eve- 
ning, June 28, at the Y. M. C. A. and K. of C. hut at 
Kodak Park.— -Plans for James E. Furlong’s series of 
subscription concerts at Convention Hall next season are 
near completion, with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
booked for three concerts———Herman Dossenbach, con- 
ductor of the Rochester Orchestra, has announced his plans 
for the. coming season. He will bring many well known 
artists as soloists for his concerts———Many pupils’ recitals 
have been given this last week in Rochester. The ad- 
vanced pupils of Eduardo Barbieri gave a recital June 29 
at Brick Church Institute———-A song recital was given 
by the pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Burr.——Rochester 
entertained a well known singer last week en route to 
New York from Chicago—Edna Kellogg, soprano. Miss 
Kellogg is now visiting her aunt, Anna Fitziu, in New 
York, and is busy preparing her operatic repertoire for 
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the coming season, and is also doing her bit singing for 
the soldiers at the many camps around New York. 

San Antonio, Tex.—Monday, July 1, was designated 
as the night for the San Antonio Musical Club to give 
the program at the new Community House. On June 17 
a most interesting program was given by Hazel Cain, vio- 
linist; Bessie Guinn, cellist; Mildred Gates, pianist; Mrs. 
. G. Hornberger, soprano; Nora Duessen, reader; Flora 
riggs, pianist, and Madeline Saunders, contralto. Mil- 
dred Gates was the accompanist, and also in charge of 
the program. In addition, Anthony P. Ponzillo, stationed 
at Kelly Field, of the Italian Opera Company, sang an 
aria from Leoncavallo’s “Zaza” and “Il Sole Mir.” Spe- 
rando Hiotti, of Kelly Field, was his accompanist——The 
Alliance Frangaise met Tuesday evening, June 18, on the 
lawn of Mrs. G. Bedell Moore’s home. This was the first 
of a series of meetings which will be held to encourage 
the speaking of the French language and promote the 
friendly relationship between the people of France and 
the United States. An interesting program was given, 
consisting of both French and English numbers, arranged 
by Amelie Beauregard, interspersed with talks by Mrs. 
Edward A. Wilson, Capt. Georges Devineau, Captain Bon- 
nerat and others, in the two languages. Alicia Pelitclerc 
sang both “La Marseillaise” and “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.”—~—-Thursday evening, June 20, the first community 
sing of the season was held in Travis Park, under % 
leadership of A. L. Wilgus, Camp Travis Y. M. 
song leader, assisted by men from Camp John Wise. Te 
songs were divided into three groups, interspersed with 
special selections by soloists. The first group consisted of 
popular war songs; the second, well known folksongs, 
and the third was concluded with “The Star Spangled 
Banner” and “America.” The words were flashed on a 
screen. The special numbers were “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning,” Novello, and “Mother Machree,” Ball, sung by 
Chester Chaneller, of Camp Travis Base Hospital ; “Who 
Knows,” Ball, and “Sweet Little Buttercup,” Paley, sung 
by Mrs. Carleton Adams, soprano, and “There’s a Long, 
Long Trail,” Zo Elliott, sung by Sergeant Herbert Wall, 
baritone, song leader at Camp Travis———The national 
anthem was sung recently at four of the theatres, under 
the leadership of C. H. Chichester and David Griffin, song 
leader at Kelly Field. The singing in all four places was 
done with a heartiness that assures the success of the cam- 
paign to recognize the flag in verse (to quote Mr. Griffin) 
which has been started by the various song leaders.—— 
Mrs. I. K. McKellar, soprano, gave a program of songs 
Thursday, June 20, at Camp Stanley, for the 303rd Cav- 
alry, which was greatly enjoyed. The 303rd Cavalry Band 
also played several selections —Three excellent programs 
were given Friday, June 21. The first at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, given by Mrs. I. K. McKellar, soprano; Mrs. Roy 
Lowe, contralto; Miss Fuller, reader, and Ernest Thomas, 
violinist; the second at Y. M. C. A. Building 33, at Camp 
Travis, by Mary Adel Carson, Nora Eckols, Corinne Mair, 
Idella Adelman and Thelma Linnartz, readers; Thelma 
Rives, soprano; Leonora Smith, violinist, and a quartet 
consisting of Edna Schelb, Mrs. Stanley Winters, Mrs. 
S. D. Barr and Cliftine Ney. Flora Briggs was the 
accompanist. The third program was given at Kelly Field, 
in the open air, on the platform adjoining the Y. M. C. 


Building 159. Those participating were Nora let n, 
reader; Adeline Craig, soprano; Bessie Guinn, cellist; 
Mamie Guinn, pianist; Maida Davis, reader ; Josephine 


Lucchese, soprano, and Merle Rowland and Margaret Del- 
frisse, who gave ukulele selections.——Frederick King pre- 
sented his pupils in piano recital in the auditorium of the 
Y. W. C. A. Saturday, June 22. Margaret Reeves, Gilbert 
Fraser, Marian Goode, Evelyn Winterborne, Pauline Stip- 
pich, Lottie Kiddle, Marie Myers and Mrs. D. D. Strong 
appeared, each showing the excellent instruction receives 
from their capable teachers. Sunday afternoon, June 23, 
Mrs. B. L. Naylor entertained a large number of men 
from Kelly Field, with a “patio party.’ Mr. McDermott, 
of Kelly Field, arranged the splendid program, which was 
given by musicians, impersonators and other talented men 
from Kelly Field, assisted by Martha M. Baggett, so- 
prano; Oran Kirkpatrick, tenor, and Helen Eads, who 
has recently returned from the Emerson College, of Bos- 
ton.-——A patriotic concert was given Sunday evening, June 
23, in Brackenridge Park. The program consisted of 
mass singing, led by C. H. Chichester, of the War Camp 
Community Service, and solos by Margaret Voight and 
J..N. Spurway. Archdeacon Weber, of Boston, celebrated 
missionary, who is on tour under the auspices of the 
National War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A., made 
an address. The pregram closed with the singing of 
“America.”——John M. Steinfeldt presented little Irene 
Margaret Wisecup, aged seven, in a most unusual pro- 
gram, for one of her years, Sunday, June 23. It was 
as follows: Minuet in G major and minuet in G minor, 
Bach; sonate in C major, Mozart, with second piano ac- 
companiment; allegro from sonate in C major, Haydn; 
tempo di minuetto from sonata in G major, Beethoven, 
and “Fablian,” Raff——Viva Hall, soprano; Pauline Feller. 
reader, and Cleveland Bohnet, painist. gave an oe 
program Monday, Tune 24, at Camp Travis, Y. 

Building 28. Mr. Bohnet is a native San Rah. but 
has been away a number of years, studying. The past 
year he has heen head of the piano department of Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wis. He will devote his time 
to giving concerts in the military camps while here. Miss 
Hall sang compositions by Puccini, D’Hardelot, Bohm, 
Bond and Speaks, and Mr. Bohnet played compositions 
by Ilynsky, MacDewell and Liszt. Each, of course, had to 
respond with encores. 


San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 
Shreveport, La.—Shreveport, La., had the distinction 


last year of being the smallest city in the United States to 
attempt a presentation of genuine metropolitan grand 
opera, as was most successfully accomplished by the music 
lovers of this progressive town, when, under the inspira- 
“tional local management of Frances O. Allen, the Chi- 
cago Opera Association was brought to Shreveport 
for performances of “Faust” and “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 


Such overwhelming success greeted this first appearance 
of the organization here, both from a financial and an ar- 
tistic standpoint. that General Director Cleofonte Campa- 
nini has decided to include Shreveport as one of the nine 
cities to be visited by the Association on its fall tour of 
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the South and Middle West, thus making the second season 
of grand opera for this enterprising little city. The 
operas to be given this year are “Thais,” with Mary 
Garden, Forrest Lamont, Georges Baklanoff, Constantine 
Nicolay, Elvira Amazar, Anne Sullivan and Louise Berat, 
for the first night; and the “Barber of Seville” for the 
second night, with Galli-Curci, Fernando Carpi, Vittorio 
Trevisan, Ricardo Stracciari, Vittorio Arimondi, Giordano 
Paltrinier, Louise Berat and Desire Defrere. Mr. Cam- 
panini will conduct the performance of “Thais,” and his 
assistant conductor, Giuseppe Sturani, will have charge 
of the “Barber of Seville.” While the event is still sev- 
eral months off, the dates being October 21 and 22, reser- 
vations for seats already are pouring in upon Mrs. Allen 
from all parts of the state, as well as from portions of 
Texas and Arkansas, presaging even greater success than 
was enjoyed last season. 

Springfield, I1l—The season just closed has been a 
most successful one for the Amateur Musical Club. Mme. 
Galli-Curci gave an extra concert in May, 1917. The 
regular course included Louise Homer, Tallarico, Theo 
Karl and the Russian Symphony Orchestra. The profits, 
amounting to nearly $1,100, were given to war work, and 
the society will also donate its profits to war work next 
year. 

St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 

St. Paul, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Sydney, N. S. W.—(See letter on another page.) 

Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Tampa, Fla.—-On Thursday evening, June 13, Carl 
Geiser and Mrs. William F, Deuher presented their pupils 
in a recital to a large and enthusiastic audience. They 
were assisted by William Deuber, whose beautiful tenor 
voice and charming personality assure him a warm response 
on any program.——The pupils of Mamie Costella Daw- 
son gave their friends a very enjoyable evening, Friday, 
June 14. The program was selected to insure variety and 
a high standard of musical value. Fredericka Vatterlin, 
pupil of Mamie Costella Dawson, gave a delightful pro- 
gram Monday afternoon, June 24. This talented young 
miss of fourteen years enjoys a well merited reputation 
among the younger musicians of Tampa. The program 
was as follows: Gavotte in B minor (Bach), “La Paule” 
(Rameau), sonata: in B minor (Chopin), “Du Bist die 
Ruhe” (Schubert), “Mandalonita Paladilhe” (Saint- 
Saéns), concerto in A minor (Grieg), orchestral parts on 
second piano by Miss Dawson.——A large and intelligent 
audience gathered to hear a technical and musical recital 
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Friday evening, June 28, given by the pupils of the Virgil 
School of Music, under the direction of Mabel M. Snavely 
Those who have watched the progress of the pupils study 
ing this method were amazed an! delighted at the results 
so clearly evidenced in their playing. The mental control 
displayed, the fine tonal effect and expression were re 
marked by all. 


Florence Otis’ “Technic an Inspiration” 


Florence Otis, soprano, is very much in demand for 
patriotic concerts, because she never fails to win her 
audience, no matter how critical it may be. The lovely 


quality of her voice, which she understands so well how 
to use, an attractive, vivacious manner, and good taste in 
choice of selections, account for her success. She sang 
in Stroudsburg, Pa., recently on the same program with 
Alma Beck, contralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Hart- 
ridge Whipp, baritone. The Stroudsburg Times-Demo 
Fea- 


crat, under the title of “Masterful Concert in All 

tures,” in reviewing the event referred to Miss Otis’ sing- 
ing as follows: “The sweet voice of Miss Otis, soprano 
together with her winning personality, gave much real 


Her technic was an inspiration and proved her 


pleasure. 
has here and heretofore 


worthy of the recognition she 
received from the public.” 


Vladimir Resnikoff Preparing Novelties 


Viadimir Resnikoff, 
from his brief stay in the 


the Russian baritone, has returned 
Adirondack Mountains, and is 
now in town preparing a new repertoire for next season. 
Mr. Resnikoff’s programs will soon be published, but it 
already can be stated that many of Moussorgsky’s songs, 

so far totally unknown, and some very interesting Siberian 
and Russian folksongs will be among his offerings. The 
talented baritone has also discovered a brilliant American 
composer, in whose works he is very much interested, and 
which he will probably bring before the American public 
next season. 
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DETROIT SCHOOLS’ COMMENCEMENTS 


Detroit Institute of Musical Art and Ganapol School of 
Musical Art Have Annual Exercises—Michigan 
Music Teachers Meet in Lansing— 

Detroit Notes 

Detroit, Mich., July 3, 1918 

Thursday evening, June 20, the commencement exer- 
cises of the Detroit Institute of Musical Art were held 
in the Temple Beth-El, A fine inusical program was pro- 
vided by the members of the faculty, the graduating ad 
dress was given by Rabbi Leo M. Franklin, and the diplo- 
mas and certificates were presented by the president, Guy 
tevier Williams. Artist diplomas were presented to seven 
pianists and to two singers. There were two graduates 
and one postgraduate from the piano department. 

The Detroit Symphony Quartet played notturno from 
quartet No. 2, Borodin, and Dvordk’s quartet, op. 96 
William Howland, basso-cantate, sang “Vulcan’s Song,” 
Gounod, and “The Pilgrim's Song,” Tschaikowsky; Mrs 
Guy Bevier Williams, soprano, sang “Three Lyrics from 
Sapho,” by Mary Turner Salter, and “You Are the Even- 
ing Cloud,” Horsman. Charles Frederic Morse presided 
at the piano, The members of the Detroit Symphony 
Quartet are William Grafing King, Pasquale Briglia, James 
Cassie and Luigi Motto. 

Commencement of the Ganapol School 


The Ganapol School of Musical Art held its commence- 
ment exercises at the Ganapol Hall, Friday evening, June 
21. There was a short musical program given by advanced 
pupils of .the school. Walter Marvin, tenor, pupil of 
Boris L. Ganapol, sang “Where’er You Walk,” Handel, 
and “Springtime,” Tirindelli; Cecile Ouellette, of the class 
of 1917, played a Chopin impromptu, novellette (Mac- 
Dowell) and ballade, op. 38, Chopin. Harry Farbman, 
violinist, played “Cradle Song,” Fauré, and “Romance,” 
Svendsen An interesting address on “War and Music” 
was given by Boris L. Ganapol. 

Performers’ and teachers’ diplomas were presented to 
Ruth Marie Cole and Dorothy Findlay Wilder; special 
diplomas, to Florence Bessie M. Ort, Minnie Hirschman 
and Marie Margaret Reves; teachers’ certificates, to Mar- 
garet Evlyn Farnham and Florence Kathleen Elliott. 


Michigan Music Teachers at Lansing 


The annual convention of the music teachers of Michi- 
gan was held this year at Lansing. Guy Bevier Williams, 
of the Detroit Institute of Musical Art, was on the pro- 
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gram committee, and a number of Detroit musicians at- 
tended the convention. Mrs. M. D. Bentley and Arthur 
Davey, both of the Institute, conducted the round tables 
for the piano and voice. Mr. Davey also sang a group of 
songs on Wednesday's program: Recitative, “O Loss of 
Sight,” and air, “Total Eclipse,” Handel; “Last of the 
Roses,” Spier; “Myrra,” Clutsam, and air from “Le Roi 
d’Ys,” Lalo. He was accompanied by Mrs. Bentley. 
Francis Mayhew, the well known piano teacher, took part 
in the open conference Wednesday morning. His subject 
was the “Teaching of Elementary Form of Music.” Ed- 
ward Bredshall, a young pianist, pupil of Francis York, 
played a group on the program Wednesday afternoon. 
Henri Matheys, violinist, played his sonata for violin on 
the Michigan composers’ program Thursday afternoon. 


Detroit Notes 


The Central Concert Company has announced Muratore 
for the last artist for next season. 

W. H. C. Burnett, accompanied by Mrs. Burnett and 
daughter, is spending a week or ten days in Chicago. 

Rebecca Clarke, English viola player, who has appeared 
in joint programs with May Mukle, is visiting relatives in 
Detroit. An interesting chat held with her, in which vari- 
ous topics, musical and otherwise, were discussed, proved 
to be a delightful half hour’s experience. 

The graduating class of the Detroit Institute of Musical 
Art ‘had a luncheon at Dixie Land, Wednesday, June 109, 
followed by a theatre party at the Temple Theatre. The 
commencement, Thursday evening, was followed by a 
supper for faculty and graduates at Dixie Land. 

William Howland entertained his pupils with a studio 
musicale, Monday, June 17, in his studio at the Institute. 

Mrs. Frederick Fitzgerald, contralto of the Detroit In- 
stitute, was soloist at a Red Cross benefit in Lansing, 
Thursday, June 20, and for the Homeopathic Convention 
in the Hotel Statler, June 17. 

Margaret Mannebach, of the Detroit Institute, was ac- 
companist for Mrs. Fitzgerald at Lansing, and for the 
Battle Creek Symphony Orchestra, at Battle Creek, 
June 17. J. M. S. 





REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 











HUNTZINGER & DILWORTH, NEW YORK 
“The Vow,” Ralph L. Grosvenor 


A patriotic, martial, fervent song of the times, with a 
dramatic climax. It is not particularly poetic in diction, 
but it has the virtue of directness and strength. The 
music is easy to sing and play. 


“Out of the Depths,” John Prindle Scott 


A sacred song in music and style, as well as in words. 
The composer has written what will sound well in the 
proper place, and he has avoided all the suggestions of 
sentimental ballad and theatrical song, which often mar 
songs called sacred. The music is not difficult, and it is 
within the range of the average singer. 

“He Shall Give His Angels Charge,” a broad and pow- 
erfully effective sacred song with a fine accompaniment 
of solid harmony, such as an organist likes to play. It will 
prove thoroughly effective in church, which is the test of 
a sacred song, and it has its value as a concert song, too, 
in the right place, where it is not brought too violently in 
juxtaposition with more brilliant concert music. John 
Prindle Scott seems to have a vein of religious music at 
his disposal. 


“Leanin’ on de Lawd,” “Standin’ in Need o’ Prayer,” 
William Reddick 


Two negro spirituals arranged from old darky tunes. 
The arrangements are simple and yet effective enough 
for concert use, and there are no jarring chords of ultra 
modern sound to spoil the naturalness of the primitive 
tunes. They are both all that any one could wish for in 
this peculiar style, which has many admirers. 


“Six Full Fathom of Men,” Linn Seiler 


A song about six men, each one of whom is six feet 
tall. It is a ballad of the sea, sunposed to be spoken by 
an old mother as her six sons sail away. The music has 
a broad swing and the melody is vocal and attractive. 
The song is particularly suited to these stirrine times. 


HAROLD FLAMMER, NEW YORK 
“A Heart Mislaid,” “The Dairy Maids,” Frank La Forge 


Two children’s songs These are songs about children 
for adults to sing and play. No child can play such rap- 
idly moving accompaniments or pronounce so many syl- 
lables in so short a time. But as songs for singers these 
little pieces are delightful and will doubtless be freauently 
sung at recitals. Needless to say, there is nothing childish 
in the finished art of Frank La Forge. These songs are 
beautifully written and are perfectly vocal for a mature 
singer. 

IGNAZ FISCHER, TOLEDO, OHIO 
“Hark, Hark, Lovely Maiden,” John Emil Ecker 


An arrangement of the well known minuet by Paderew- 
ski for mixed quartet, S. A. T. B. This kind of work re- 
quires but little art, though the arrangement is useful 
when it is made. Choirs and quartets throughout the 
country will find this arrangement well done and entirely 
within their range. 


JOSEPH W. STERN & CO.. NEW YORK 
“White Nights,” Elsie Dérémeaux 


A song of sentiment and passion, with an easy flow of 
vocal tune and an effective piano accompaniment. This 
is one of those short, intense, poetic trifles which fit so 
well into the final group of songs on a recital program. 


M. WITMARK &SONS, NEW YORK 
“Ye Moanin’ Mountains,” Frederick W. Vanderpool 


Song, with words by H: Thompson Rich. This is a short 
song of only three pages, but it is full of fine vocal effects 
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and telling musical phrases, such’ as this popular and ex- 
perienced composer knows how to write. There is fervor 
and much passionate expression in this tragic song of 
three pages. 


“Pershing’s Men,” G. K. Fredericks 


March song, words and music, full of vim and swing 
as “Pershing’s men from the U. S. A. hurl the burly 
Hun from France.” There is much hurly burly in the 
march, and it ought to prove effective. 


“In Flanders Fields,” Frank E. Tours 


A setting of Lieut. Col. John McCrae’s fine poem about 
the dead who lie under the poppies in the fields of Flan- 
ders. The music is very modern and elaborate in har- 
monies, and the vocal melody is difficult by reason of the 
many incidentals, but it is very dramatic. “In Flanders 
Fields” is a strong concert number. 


A. A. GAYNE, SCHENECTADY 
“Our Liberty Land,” Andrew Arthur Gayne 


Words and music. This march song has inspiring words 
and an excellent melody. It ought to succeed if it is prop- 
erly brought to the public’s notice. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, BOSTON 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 


Intermezzo for piano from the American opera, “Shane- 
wis.” This well made arrangement of the highly success- 
ful intermezzo will be welcomed by pianists everywhere. 
It. has all the peculiarly Indian flavor of the original and 
it is good piano music in addition. 

Prelude from “Shanewis.” This purely orchestral move- 
ment was doubtless a more difficult piece of work to tran- 
scribe effectively for the piano than the intermezzo was. 
The composer has succeeded in making a piano version, 
however, which gives a capital summary of the orchestral 
prelude and which will give pleasure even to those who 
never heard the movement in the original form. It is 
well worth publishing as a piano solo. 


G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 
“Musical Autograms,” Winifred Edgerton Merrill 


Being an album of twenty melodic silhouettes. In the 
long preface which precedes the music, the composer tells 
how she came to write the music: 

“My present invention is founded upon the principle that 
every line or point in nature or in art or in science is 
subject to mathematical expression through some one of 
the many systems of co-ordinates or references axes, 
among which I include one which I denominate ‘musical 
axes.’ The lines referred to may exist in nature, art or 
science, or be seen in the imagination, but are subject 
always to mathematical law, and are thus capable of rela- 
tive expression. 

“My object is to produce a melodic progression which 
will correspond to and be characteristic of the successive 
lines and curves or movements of writing, or of art, or 
of science forms, and this is accomplished by determining 
the position of notes on the musical staff to correspond to 
the relative position of points of the written characters, 
or graphic art or science forms. To this end I employ the 
system of mathematical expression wherein the location of 
the notes is determined by the mathematician’s method of 
selecting the points determining essential properties of 
the lines or curves involved.” 

Winifred Edgerton Merrill, A. B., Ph. D., has had long 
experience as director of a girls’ school. She has fol- 
lowed the curves of various autographs by different men 
and given the chart of curves to Robert Russell Bennett, 
who has succeeded in turning out some twenty-six pages of 
interesting music in spite of the handicap of the set curves 
imposed on his art by the unimaginative mathematics. His 
work was produced in the same way that the Moorish 
artists had to labor when they were forbidden to employ 
the human figure or any plant life in their decorations. 
Robert Russell Bennett must have found himself in fet- 
ters when the curve drove his melody up or down instead 
of down or up, as the melodic inspiration prompted. He 
is deserving of the greatest credit for succeeding so well 
under handicaps that are neither artistic in general nor 
musical in particular. The autograms are: Woodrow Wil- 
son, William H. Taft, Theodore Roosevelt, Harold Bauer, 
William Barnes, David Belasco, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Enrico Caruso, Champ Clark, Thomas A. Edison, D. C. 
French, D. H. Greer, W. D. Howells, P. C. March, C. H. 
Mayo, J. R. Mott, Frank Munsey, J. P. Sousa, F. L. 


‘Stetson. John Wanamaker. Of course, if these men had 


signed with a typewriter instead of by hand their curves 
and consequent melodies and indications of character would 
have been quite different. 


Edgell Adams on Vacation 


Edgell Adams, the pianist, who has built up a very 
large clientéle in Birmingham, Ala., during her four 
years of playing and teaching there, was in New York 
last week and has gone to Sound Beach, Conn., to spend 
the summer vacation. Miss Adams, a former Godow- 
sky pupil, took a prominent place in Birmingham music 
from the time she first went there, five years ago. She 
was chairman of the program committee of the Music 
Study Club, an organization with 1,200 members, for 
three years and is director of piano study in -the public 
schools. Birmingham, in common with many other 
progressive cities, has adopted the system of giving 
school credits for music work and has adopted “The 
Progressive Series,” published by the Art Publication 
Society of St. Louis, for the basis of the piano work 
under Miss Adams’ direction. 


Eleanor Spencer at Lake Placid 


Eleanor Spencer, the pianist, has closed her New York 
studio and gone to “The Pines,” Lake Placid, N. Y., in 
the Adirondacks, for the summer. It will not be an idle 
season for Miss Spencer, for besides preparing her concert 
programs for next season, she will do a little private 
teaching and is assisting also with George Hamlin’s sym- 
mer school at Lake Placid. 
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